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FOREWORD 


It may seem strange that friars should turn their thoughts to 
such a subject as Franciscan Financial Administration. But then 
again, who could possibly be a better and safer custodian of chattel 
and currency than those divorced from them by a vow? But times 
being what they are and facts being facts, Franciscans the world 
over are confronted with a clash between the vow of poverty and 
the necessary management of money and property. With all of this 
in mind, the officers of the Franciscan Educational Conference care- 
fully and prudently selected for its annual meeting in 1961 the 
topic, Franciscan Financial Administration, realizing that modern 
friars dedicated to the ideals of St. Francis by the vow and spirit 
of poverty can do much to safeguard their spiritual treasure by 
having a thorough and practical understanding of the management 
and administration of funds and property. 

Although the friars are not possessors of property, but only users, 
they should be well trained in the proper value of material goods. 
No doubt, many a friar has wittingly or unwittingly transgressed 
the vow of poverty by a false sense of economy, a poor business 
head or an unfamiliarity with the values of worldly possessions. If 
friars learn to appreciate worldly goods and money in a spiritual 
way and learn to use them fruitfully and respectfully in a material 
way as a result of reading this volume, then the writers of the 
various papers will feel that their efforts have been richly rewarded. 


Rev. Sebastian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap. 
Editor 
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FRANCISCAN PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS 
REGARDING MONEY 


Ianatius Ramirez, O.F.M. 


Introduction 


The object of this paper is to try to formulate the Franciscan 
ideal in relation to money, and to state the general principles direct- 
ing the praxis of such ideal. 

Notwithstanding its simple enunciation, this is not an easy task. 
The question of money has always been a thorny point of discussion 
among Franciscans. On account of its close relationship with the 
problem of Franciscan Poverty, the question has remained a danger- 
ous one, a sign, as it were, according to which greater or lesser 
fidelity to the Rule and Ideal of St. Francis should be judged.t 

This might explain the absence in this particular field of system- 
atic research and treatment. However, the question of money in 
relation to the Franciscan Ideal is unavoidable in our highly eco- 
nomically developed civilization. 

My purpose, then, in dealing with such a delicate point is not 
controversial at all. It must be a positive effort to seek at the very 
fountains of Franciscanism those ideals and norms that can be of 
help in dealing with problems arising from economical conditions 
in which we Franciscans must live and act. As I understand it, this 
seems to be the scope fixed to this paper by the Executive Council 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. It is a kind of prologue 
or introduction to the central theme, which is “Franciscan Financial 
Administration.” 

Whether we like it or not, economics plays a very important role 
in modern life. Without it no social and political life is possible. 
Living itself is necessarily dependent on it. As Franciscans we must 
live and act in this world. We cannot avoid human needs and we 
must be dependent on the conditions of human society as they are. 


2) Hardick, O.F.M., “Pecunia et Denarii” (Untersuchungen zum Geldverbot 
in den Regeln der Minderbriider), Franziskanische Studien, 40 (1958), 193. 
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There is no use, then, in ignoring problems imposed on us by money 
policies and its manifold impacts on everyday life. Since consider- 
ation of problems of this sort is not outside our field, we certainly 
are obliged by our very profession to view them from the Franciscan 
angle. Ours is a peculiar way of life that must affect our total out- 
look and shape all our relations, including our economic life and 
affairs. 

To formulate this Franciscan viewpoint is nothing else than to 
enunciate and propose the Jdeal we Franciscans are supposed to 
have in matters relating to money. 

Such an Ideal exists. It is part of the Franciscan tradition. It is 
perfectly embodied in the life and teachings of Saint Francis. And 
the Franciscan Order has striven during all epochs of its centuries- 
old existence to realize and fulfill this Ideal. Hence it is necessary, 
as is always the case, to distinguish the Ideal itself as patterned in 
the Seraphic Father Francis, and the praxis of it, as expressed in 
the Order’s Legislation. 

Although the terms ideals and principles might connote more or 
less the same thing, for clarity’s sake, and taking into account the 
above-mentioned distinction, I shall understand by ideals—in this 
case Franciscan ideals regarding money—the intention and mind of 
St. Francis in this regard, the spirit that moved him to adopt a 
very particular standpoint in relation to money, and I will consider 
as principles, those norms or prescriptions which refer to action, 
which are the means and expressions of the moving Ideal. In our 
case, then, Franciscan principles regarding money will signify past 
or actual legislation on these matters. 

Now in order to treat the present theme adequately either from 
the historical or doctrinal standpoint, a lot more research and com- 
petency would be required than the present speaker dares assume. 
This theme is capable of vast development; may I, however, be 
excused if this paper concerns itself only with the following, and 
in a general way: 1) The Franciscan ideal regarding money in St. 
Francis’ life and words; 2) The Franciscan ideal and principles re- 
garding money during the evolution of the Order and especially 
those embodied in the Papal Declarations or Rule;? 3) The Francis- 
can ideal and principles regarding money in our own time. 


2On the meaning of term “Evolution” as applied to the Franciscan Order, 
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I—Tue Ipeau or Saint Francis RecarpiInc Money As 
EXPRESSED IN THE RULE 


Just as in every other thing “Franciscan,” it is to Saint Francis 
himself we must have recourse if we are to grasp in its full meaning 
and entirety the Ideal he chose and lived.* The Ideal of St. Francis 
in relation to money is only an aspect of his Ideal of total and 
“highest Poverty.” In turn, this Franciscan ideal of poverty es- 
sentially belongs to his main and central Ideal of Gospel Life and 
Gospel perfection. 


St. Francis’ Gospel Ideal 


As it is acknowledged by ancient and modern biographers of the 
Saint, and as he himself more than once solemnly and unequivocally 
asserted,* the goal and purpose of his life was to live according to 
the Holy Gospel. To imitate and follow in the footsteps of Christ 
as the apostles did was Saint Francis’ only and great vocation. This 
vocation was not at once revealed to him. It was only after a long 
and careful preparation in accordance with the will of the Lord 
that the ideal of life according to the Holy Gospel took a definite 
and conscious form in his mind. Celano narrates how this eventful 
happening took place that day in February of 1209, feast of St. 
Matthias, when Francis understood, as in a sudden revelation, that 
the apostolic life prescribed by the Holy Gospel was the heavenly 
answer to his earnest desires of perfection.’ The coming of new 
companions only confirmed his decision to embrace the “Vita Evan- 


see: A. Ghinato, O.F.M., De Ordinis agendi ratione ad Regulam S. Francisci, 
in Antonianum, 35 (1960), 19f; L. Hardick, art. cit., 193. Both authors agree 
that during the first Century of the Order evolution in its final phase has 
taken place, and essential questions on the Franciscan life have been settled. 

3K. Esser, O.F.M., Die Orden des heiligen Franziskus (Werl in W., 1952), 
8; L. Hardick in The Marrow of the Gospel—A study of the Rule of St. 
Francis by the Franciscans of Germany—(Chicago, 1958), 44. 

4Reg. I c. 1; Reg. II c. I, c. 12; Testamentum, in Opuscula S. P. Francisct 
Assisiensis (Ed. Lemmens in Bibl. Franc. Ascet. Med. Aevii I) 2, Quaracchi, 
1941, 

5 Thomas of Celano, Vita I St. Francisci, c. IX n. 22; S. Bonaventure, 
Legenda Major Sti. Franciscz, c. 3, n. I. 
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gelii,”’ which was to be the ideal not only for himself but for the 
fraternity.° This Ideal of Gospel life he fixed at the beginning of 
his rules as the everlasting task of Franciscanism, from which he 
was never to depart. Whenever there was a question of altering or 
modifying his ideal, he firmly and humbly refused to admit any 
suggestions from whatever quarter they might come.’ What con- 
stitutes, then, the essential value and eternal meaning of the ideal 
lived and taught by Saint Francis is the return to the Gospel, the 
rediscovery of the Good News, the whole-hearted acceptance of it 
in order to renew in the Church the vigor and enthusiasm of primi- 
tive Christianity. This great vocation to which Francis adhered 
faithfully all his life was for him a command of God, a kind of 
new revelation.® 

But the mission of St. Francis was for the whole Church. The 
preaching of Gospel perfection and penance had to be directed to 
all men. And so it was understood by Francis when he had recourse 
to the Roman Pontiff in order to have his mission and way of evan- 
gelical life approved by the highest authority in the Church. The 
papal acceptance of the ideal and life of Saint Francis and his fol- 
lowers gave legal status to his claim to live in its integrity the 
“Vita Evangelii.” Henceforward, Franciscanism, as a_ historical 
movement, became universal for all times and all men. Forever 
embedded in the Rock of Peter, Franciscanism would be a Gospel 
Life Within the Church.? 

The total submission of St. Francis to the Holy Church and the 
approval of his mission and ideal by the Church’s supreme authority 
is of paramount importance in the life of the Seraphic Founder as 
well as in that of the whole Order. By it St. Francis, the ‘vir 
catholicus,” distinguished himself from all those renewal movements 
that tried to follow the “Vita Evangelii” but remained outside the 
obedience to and guidance of the very Church established by Christ 
on earth.!° Hence the two inseparable foundations of the Order are: 
life according to the Holy Gospel, and the living of that life in com- 


6 II Celano 15; Legenda major, III, 3. 

7 Speculum Perfectionis, n. 68. 

8 Testamentum (Opuscula 79). Cfr. K. Esser in The Marrow of the Gospel, 
104, on the sense in which St. Francis speaks about “revelation.” 

°K. Esser in The Marrow of the Gospel, 110-112. 

10 [bid 
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plete submission to the Church. This same character assures to 
the Franciscan Order, and to Franciscanism in general, an unparal- 
leled capacity for development and activity in the Church of Christ. 
Since Franciscanism is more a way of living, a certain manner of 
following Christian perfection, than a special activity or technique, 
its task in the kingdom of God here on earth cannot be limited or 
become useless.'? Hence Franciscanism by its very nature enjoys 
perfect adaptability to all circumstances. And when changing needs 
of life demand it, the Church itself may introduce new legislation 
to provide the necessary conditions for the continued existence and 
development of the Order. This is a conclusion we must have in 
mind in connection with our present problem regarding poverty 
and money. 


The Franciscan Ideal of Poverty 


It is in the central teaching of Gospel life and perfection, that we 
must look for the roots of St. Francis’ cherished ideal of poverty. 
Although poverty is the most striking and apparent trait of the 
Franciscan Ideal, it cannot be considered as isolated from its source 
and motive. St. Francis loved Poverty in such an extraordinary 
manner not only because poverty was the royal road to Gospel per- 
fection, but because that was the best way to imitate the poverty 
of Christ and his disciples.t* His most cherished ambition on earth 
was, then, to put into practice literally the words Christ addressed 
to His apostles: “Take nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor 
wallet, nor bread, nor money .. .” (Luk., 9, 3) and, “So... every- 
one of you who does not renounce all that he possesses, cannot be 
my disciple” (Luk., 14, 33). 

Poverty is, therefore, in the eyes of Saint Francis, nothing else 
than it is in the Gospel. It is a basic trait of Franciscanism because 
it is the basis of Gospel perfection. It is the necessary condition 
demanded by Christ Himself to follow in His footsteps, and in this 
sense it constitutes the human counterpart of that Divine Charity 
by which Our Lord humbled Himself to take the form of a slave 

11 Jbed., III. 


12 K. Esser, Die Orden .. . , 11-16. 
13 Cfr, Hardick, in The Marrow... , 53-54, 
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and live in complete poverty.'* The “Seraphic” poverty is rightly 
so-called, for it begins with charity and love for the God-man and 
finishes by freeing man from self and all earthly impediments so 
that he may become through love a true image of the Son of God. 
That is why Saint Francis calls poverty the queen of all virtues, 
since, in his view, it is the sum of all the virtues that detach man 
from all the obstacles which restrain him from following after 
Christ, and positively embraces the freedom of spirit, the joyful 
confidence in the Providence of the Heavenly Father.1® 

Besides this profound conception of Gospel Poverty, there is that 
peculiar and truly original attitude of St. Francis toward Poverty. 
He had a knightly, chivalrous love for Holy Poverty. He personified 
her as the Dame and Mistress of his thoughts, to whom he would 
keep fidelity as his most loved spouse. 

This romantic attachment of St. Francis for Gospel poverty, im- 
mortalized by poets and painters such as Dante and Giotto, is not 
a merely sentimental ecstasy, but is rather the characteristic mood 
of St. Francis’ knightly soul, symbolizing in a sensible and concrete 
manner his lofty and spiritual ideals.*® 

The ideal of Gospel poverty is, therefore, a most distinctive note 
of St. Francis and his followers. It was lived in the highest possible 
manner by Francis himself and it was embodied as a fundamental 
and everlasting law of the Order in the VI Chapter of the approved 
Rule.’* Here the ideal is crystallized in the two-fold enjoiner: 1) 
Total and absolute renouncement of all ownership of earthly things 
whether individually or in common, and 2) the limited use of those 
things necessary for life.'* Such prescriptions were an innovation 
in Church laws. Since, however, they were in perfect accord with 
the Holy Gospel, St. Francis obtained papal acceptance of them. 
But they express only the minimum of the ideal of poverty, the 


14H. Felder, O.F.M.Cap., Los Ideales de San Francisco de Asis (Buenos 
Aires s.d., 1948), 103 f.; P. Gratien, O.F.M.Cap., Saint Francois d’ Assise (Paris 
s.d., 1945), 65. 

15 H. Felder, Los Ideales, ib.; P. Gratien, St. Francois ... , 60-68. 

16 H. Felder, Los Ideales . . . , 110-113. 

17 [bidem, I1I—See also A. Ghinato, La Regola e la Poverté Francescane 
nella Evoluzione dell’ Ordine, vol. I-Dalle origine a S. Bonaventura (Roma, 
1953), 13-28. 

18H. Felder, Los Ideales, 112 ff. 
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frame as it were to be filled in by the rich content connoted by the 
Franciscan concept we have presented. In this field, ideal and praxis 
will have again to be distinguished: the ideal will remain always 
the life of the Poverello, while the praxis had to meet, from the 
beginning of the Order, needs and circumstances demanding the 
adaptation in the use of things and especially of money. But the 
question of money constitutes by itself a very important note of 
Franciscan poverty that should be considered very carefully in con- 
nection with the ideal of St. Francis. 


The Ideal of St. Francis Regarding Money 


Besides total surrender of right to property and limited use of the 
things of this world, Saint Francis’ conception of Evangelical pov- 
erty includes a very personal and original attitude towards money. 
He not only limits its use with regard to other worldly goods, but 
forbids it entirely. Early biographers, particularly Celano, have 
described very forcibly this characteristic attitude of St. Francis.?® 
He applied literally and radically the words of Christ to His dis- 
ciples. His attitude is, therefore, frankly negative. Money is for 
him of no value, although not in the sense of being something in 
itself wicked and diabolical—as some of his biographers would make 
us believe.?° But rather because it is a source of peril for the man 
who wants to live the Gospel life. To renounce all use of money is 
a consequence of Gospel poverty. The biographers of the Saint point 
out that his attitude toward money may be traced back to Francis’ 
early life, before his conversion. In fact his knightly, idealistic 
character caused him instinctively to abhor money, although he 
used it lavishly and magnificently.?? It is true that this natural 
freedom of spirit in regard to money made him very apt to heed 
the Gospel warnings, since they only confirmed his inner disposition. 

It is, therefore, in accordance with his following the teachings of 
the Gospels, that this attitude of St. Francis toward money should 
become the norm and principle of his fraternity. At first the use of 


19 Th. de Celano, Vita secunda, nn. 65-68; De exemplis contra pecuniam.— 
Cf. L. Hardick, “Pecunia et Denarii,” I, in Franz. Stud., 40 (1958), 204-214. 

20 L.. Hardick, zbidem, 194, 210, 217. 

217 Celano 2: “. .. non accumulator pecuniae, sed substantiae dissipator, 
cautus negotiator, sed vanissiumus dispensator.”’—Cf. L. Hardick, art. cit., 204- 
205. 
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money was regulated by the letter of the Gospel itself: the friars 
ought to sell all their goods and distribute them to the poor in the 
form of money alms. Thereafter they, like the apostles, should not 
care about money. But when the fraternity grew up, the Gospel 
teachings as lived and understood by St. Francis were not sufficient; 
a more concrete and precise legislation was necessary.” Whether 
actual abuses in this matter prompted such a ruling is of no im- 
portance here. The prohibition of money laid down by St. Francis 
in his Rules is completely in accordance with his life-long way of 
thinking and acting. We must, therefore, examine more closely the 
words of both Rules, if we want to grasp the real meaning and im- 
port of St. Francis’ attitude regarding the use of money. 

It is in the first Rule of 1221 that St. Francis deals more in de- 
tail with the prohibition of money. Following the scholarly analysis 
of the texts relating to our question, made by the Franciscan Fr. 
Hardick,”* we find that the whole of chapter 8 and minor places in 
chapters 2 and 14 deal with money.** In the 2nd chapter the pre- 
scription of the Gospel is enforced on the Order’s candidates: “Quo 
facto, praedictus si vult vitam istam accipere, omnia sua vendat 

. et ea studeat pauperibus erogare.’’° In the 14th chapter the 
main evangelical text (Luke 9, 3), in connection with the attitude 
of St. Francis, is stated. It is especially the 8th chapter, which is 
titled: “Quod fratres non recipiant pecuniam,” where not only the 
total prohibition of money in any way is enhanced, but also where 
the spirit and motives of such a severe injunction are more patent. 
First of all, the absolute prohibition of all use of money, whether 
directly or through someone else, is based on the Gospel texts cited 
at the beginning of the chapter (Luk. 21, 15; 21, 34), in which is 
found the command of the Lord Jesus to his followers to be on 
guard against worldly covetousness and concern. Hence, because 
use of money by its very nature is directed to secure earthly goods 
and riches, it constitutes a permanent threat to distract Gospel fol- 
lowers from the “unicum necessarium.” Therefore all use of money 


22 Cf. A. Ghinato, De Ordinis agendi ratione ..., 17 ff.; L. Hardick in 
The Marrow ... , 18 ff. 

23. Hardick, “Pecunia et Denarii” in Franz. Stud., 40 (1958), 194-202. 

24 Opuscula Sti. Francisci Assissiensis, 26. 

25 Ibidem, 
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should be despised inasmuch as it is a sign of greediness and worldly 
solicitude. For the worldly man, the man who has not the spirit of 
Christ, money becomes a value in itself, something to be desired by 
and for itself; on the contrary, for the spiritual man, the imitator 
of Christ, who judges all things according to its intrinsic worth be- 
fore God, money loses all value and becomes just like any other 
worthless thing, such as a stone or dust. It is, then, this same Ideal 
of Gospel life and Evangelical poverty, that accounts for the Fran- 
ciscan attitude toward money. Since Holy Poverty, so dear to St. 
Francis, is always endangered by money, the latter must be utterly 
interdicted.?° 

St. Francis, however, makes an important exception from the 
prohibition of money in this chapter: ‘nisi propter manifestam neces- 
sitatem infirmorum fratrum.’’ Only in case of necessity due to 
sickness is the use of money to be permitted. This exception from 
such a severe precept shows us two things: first, that the prohibi- 
tion of money is not an end in itself, and that the use of money 
may not be against the spirit of the Gospel when it is subordinated 
to a higher end, such as charity toward the sick; secondly, that even 
at the time of St. Francis there were some needs of the friars which 
could not be satisfied without recourse to money. On the other hand, 
since no criterion is given according to which the necessity should 
be judged, but is left to the conscience of every friar, a door was 
open to possible transgressions or weakening of the precept. This 
is an instance of the necessity of more precise legislation, that led 
to the formulation of the second rule.?® It is not without interest to 
note the explanation of this fact given in a Glossa to the chapter 
in question, which says that St. Francis here permitted the use of 
money because at that time friars were really Gospel-minded and 
therefore ‘“execratores pecuniae, zelatores sanctissimae paupertatis;” 
yet, seeing that the friars were becoming more lax, he forbade it 
absolutely “quia haee concessio poterat esse occasio cupiditatis et 
evaritiae.’’?? 


26 Opuscula Str. Francisci, 35 {—See L. Hardick, art. cit., 195, 197-198. 

27 On the genuinity of this text, see the exposition made by Fr. Hardick, 
art. cit., 195-197. 

28 L,. Hardick, art. cit., 198. 

29 Fy, Hardick, art. cit., 197, cites this “glossa” to the 8th chapter of the 
first Rule, quoting the XIV Century mss. Codex 1/25 of St. Isidore in Rome. 
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In the Rule of 1223, solemnly approved by Pope Honorius, the 
prohibition against money again appears, this time in the 4th 
chapter. Here the Gospel texts of the former Rule disappear and 
a shorter and more legal form is introduced. The total interdiction 
of money is not only repeated but strengthened, since the only ex- 
ception made, namely that in favor of the sick, is here taken away, 
so that in no case is it lawful for Friars Minor to handle “denarii 
or pecunia.”’ However, it does provide that the necessities of friars 
should be taken care of by superiors according to places and sea- 
sons. To do this, they are obliged to have recourse to “spiritual 
friends,” men of Christian mind and piety, who may be willing to 
use their money on behalf of the friars’ needs, particularly those 
due to sickness and lack of clothing. 

If we compare the tenor of the approved Rule with that of 1221, 
we find three main differences. In the first place, far from making 
concessions in the matter of money, the second Rule actually be- 
comes even stricter, abolishing the use of money on behalf of the 
sick friars.*° Secondly, it entrusts to superiors the responsibility to 
judge the needs of the friars, including among them not only sick- 
ness as before, but also clothing. In the third place, the recourse to 
“spiritual friends” is introduced as a means to provide, without the 
use of money by the friars, for all such necessities of life. The words 
pecunia et denaru do not offer any especial difficulty, since they 
seem to be understood as equivalent to, or at least, as indicating 
two kinds of currency, as it has been proven extensively by Fr. 
Hardick in his frequently quoted article.** 

With the exception of both Rules, it is somewhat amazing not to 
find a sole reference to money prescriptions in any other extant 
writings of the Saint. Only his Testament has an indirect reference 
to the matter inasmuch as it forbids any recourse to the Apostolic 
See for any motive whatsoever.*? This fact could perhaps be ex- 
plained by the very words and attitude of St. Francis, which reflect 
literally his contention that “money should be of no more worth 

30 ne le art. crt., 200-201. Cfr. A. Ghinato, La Regola e la Povertd 
6 So gp Une, 

311. Hardick, “Pecunia et Denarii,” III, in Franz. Stud., 41 (1959), 268-290. 


32 Opuscula Sti. Francisci, Testamentum, 79 ff; Cf. L. Hardick, art. cit., I, 
in Franz Stud., 40 (1958), 202. 
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than a stone.” As to legends and narrations of St. Francis’ life and 
actions, they can add very little to what has been deduced from 
his own words. Besides confirming and exemplifying the mind of 
the saint in this matter, the accounts given especially by Celano, 
if taken too literally, might create a wrong idea as to the true mean- 
ing of St. Francis’ ideal, since a moralizing purpose and the desire 
to check contemporary abuses are readily discovered in Celano’s 
words.** 

Summing up what has been said, we are able to see in a clearer 
light the ideal of St. Francis in regard to money. It is as simple 
and straightforward as his own life. Since his vocation to live the 
Holy Gospel in its integrity demanded from him a complete sur- 
render of things of this world in order to imitate the humble and 
poor life of the Lord Jesus Christ, he had to give up all possessions 
and avoid everything that might imperil his divinely shown way of 
Gospel Perfection. Now money, according to Christ’s own words 
and warnings, is one of the more dangerous enemies of Holy Pov- 
erty and of the freedom of spirit; therefore, as the apostles were 
commanded, all use of money was to be strictly avoided by him 
and his friars. So the principle governing the practice of the order 
in this matter, as it was stated in the 4th chapter of the final Rule, 
reflects in its full purity and integrity the ideal of St. Francis. The 
theory and the practice of such an ideal, necessarily different, seem 
here to become one and the same thing. 

Although it appears simple in its enunciation, the ideal of St. 
Francis is not so easily grasped. The actual and concrete dangers 
in the use of money are real. But above all, the love and imitation 
of Christ in His voluntary humility and poverty and joyful con- 
fidence in the Providence of the Heavenly Father, in Whom all 
cares about living should be entrusted, are the positive motives be- 
hind this precept.** Some authors think that in the matter of money 
St. Francis went beyond the letter of the Holy Gospel, for even in 
it the use of money by Christ and the Apostles is shown or supposed 
in several texts.*° St. Francis, however, not only knew but used very 


33T,, Hardick, art. cit., 214, 217——Cf. A. Ghinato, La Regola e la Poverta 
56 Geyer 

34K. Esser in The Marrow ..., 175-176. See also H. Felder, Los Ideales 
eee eg 

35 H. Felder, Los Ideales ... , 146, 
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often the principle of St. Paul that “the letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life.”8® And he was also perfectly conscious that the words 
of Our Lord in the Holy Gospel “are spirit and life.’’*? If he there- 
fore decided to preserve the total prohibition of money, even in 
cases before permitted, it was undoubtedly because such action 
seemed to him more in accordance with the spirit of Gospel Pov- 
erty.*® 

In order to understand such an extraordinary ideal, it is then 
not enough to consider Francis’s Gospel motives. It is likewise nec- 
essary to take into account the economic conditions of his epoch. 
Historians tell us that the rise of economic capitalism occurred at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. To the economic forces of 
labor and land-property was added the increasing prevalence of 
money, in the form of modern capitalism.*® The ever-strengthening 
power of money as an exchange instrument in commerce, especially 
through the introduction of the “denarius grossus,” created a rich 
class of merchants and bankers.*° Whoever possessed money at that 
time was in no need of insuring it, since its value was fixed, and 
so he was enabled to acquire what he wanted and to enjoy all social 
distinctions as a member of the new nobility of the rich.*? St. 
Francis, who was not only the son of a rich merchant, but a very 
successful one himself, as his biographers admit,*? knew perfectly 
well the dangers of the new economic situation. He saw the incom- 
patibility of the use of money with the spirit of poverty and hu- 
mility proper to the followers of the Holy Gospel, which demanded 
not only the actual giving up of goods, but even a state of life 
without human security, such as that of “strangers and pilgrims.’’% 

Once money was excluded from the means of support of the Friars 
Minor, how would they secure their livelihood? St. Francis provides 
for this in the 5th chapter of his Rule: through personal labor and 


36 TI Cor. 3, 6, quoted by the Seraphic Founder in his 7th Admonition. 

37 John 6, 63 quoted by St. Francis in the 22nd chapter of the First Rule, 
1st Admonition, Letter to all Faithful, etc. 

38 K. Esser, in The Marrow of the Gospel, 110-112. 

89 H. Felder, Los Ideales . .. , 1389 f.; Hardick, “Pecunia et Denarii,” III 
in Franz. Stud., 41 (1959), 283 ff. 

40 L,. Hardick, art. cit., 285 ff. 

41K, Esser, “Melius Catholice observemus” in The Marrow ... , 141 f. 

42T Celano 2. 

48 Regula II c. 4; Legenda Trium Sociorum, n. 59. 
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alms. As Felder notes, the formula of the Franciscan economy in 
the eyes of St. Francis was a very simple one: 1) To possess nothing 
and to use only those things absolutely necessary for life; 2) to 
obtain these as a reward for labor or else to recur to begging, avoid- 
ing money rewards or wages and money alms.** But St. Francis 
was also aware, and his Rules prove it, that the use of money was 
increasing, and that many necessary things could be acquired only 
through money. For such cases, in which neither retribution of 
labor nor alms would be of help, St. Francis found a providential 
means: “the spiritual friends.” This idea of “spiritual friends” might 
have been suggested to St. Francis by the examples of the Cathari 
and Waldenses, among whom a smaller group of perfecti were sup- 
ported by the larger group of sympathizers living in the world. This 
opinion is strengthened by the fact that these spiritual friends are 
only mentioned in the Rule of 1223, after the institution of the 
Third Order whose members, called the “brethren of penance,” com- 
pelled by their very profession to live according to the spirit of the 
Holy Gospel in the world, corresponded to the idea of “spiritual 
friends.’’*® Be that as it may, there is no doubt that St. Francis 
might have also pointed out Gospel examples in order to justify 
the use of “spiritual friends.” 

Notwithstanding this attempt of the Seraphic Father to face 
eventual needs of the friars through the device of spiritual bene- 
factors in order to avoid the forbidden use of money, it did not 
solve all the difficulties inherent in his ideal. Was he conscious of 
these difficulties? Did he foresee the many practical problems in- 
volved in the recourse itself to “spiritual friends’’? 

As authors point out, even during the lifetime of St. Francis a 
dispensation from this precept had to be secured from Pope Ho- 
norius, in order to provide the necessary livelihood for the mission- 
aries of Morocco since there existed a money economy, and no 
“spiritual friends” could be found among infidel moslems.** We are 
not sure that St. Francis approved of this dispensation, nor can it 


44 H. Felder, Los Ideales ... , 187, 139. 

45K. Esser, “Melius catholice” ...in The Marrow..., 141 f. 

46 Bull, Ex parte vestra of March 17th, 1226 in Bullarium Franciscanum, 1, 
26, n. 25—See H. Felder, Los Ideales ... , 147; L. Hardick, Historical notes 
on the Rule and its Observance in early times, in The Marrow... , 62-63. 
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be ascertained that he had this in view when in his Testament he 
forbade the friars to ask dispensations and privileges.** At any rate, 
the mission of Saint Francis to revive the evangelical and apostolic 
life to its full integrity, with all its consequences, had to be per- 
fectly fulfilled in his life and essentially embodied in his final Rule. 
In him, due to his charismatic function in the Church, the ideal and 
the reality were inseparable, that he might become himself an ex- 
ample and ideal to his Order. As to the Order, the tension between 
the ideal, especially in the matter of money, proposed by St. Francis, 
and the practice of it in face of the growing needs of an ever-in- 
creasing community in full development, was soon to be apparent 
and had to be overcome by the praxis of the Order under decisive 
guidance of the Holy Roman Church, to whose Pontiffs Francis 
himself and his Order were entirely submitted. 


IJ—DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRANCISCAN IDEAL AND 
LEGISLATION REGARDING Money In Harty Franciscan History 


Once the ideal and general principles regarding money had been 
posited by the life and Rule of Saint Francis, the question for the 
Order was how would it work in practice. It was soon apparent, as 
we have seen before in the case of the Moroccan missionaries, that 
inevitable and great difficulties arising from the realities of life 
would have to withstand the impact of the literal observance of 
the principles of the Rule. It is, then, with the effort on the part of 
the Order to meet such situations, recurring to the Popes for ex- 
planations of and declarations on this matter, that we must be 
concerned here. 

The need of an adequate legislation in relation to the use of 
money has to be surveyed within and together with the evolution 
of the whole Order in this period. Out of the small fraternity started 
by St. Francis, the Order had grown in a wonderful way, so as to 
constitute a new and living force in the Church. With the enlist- 
ment of clerics and many learned men, the Order was becoming an 
“Ordo Studens.” And with the increase of friars and the establish- 
ment of the studies, there came the need of larger monasteries 
established in the cities, instead of the former “loci,” together with 


477,, Hardick, “Pecunia et Denarii” in Franz. Stud., 40 (1958), 203-204. 
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the extensive use of books and libraries. Besides that, more and 
more the Apostolic See was charging the Friars Minor with high 
and important missions and ministry. All this naturally impinged 
upon the question of poverty, and particularly upon the use of 
money, since the support of such communities and monasteries was 
wholly impossible without the constant recourse to money. All these 
new circumstances signified a threat and a danger of departing from 
the primitive ideal and Rule.*® To prevent this, the Order turned to 
the Apostolic See for guidance. 


The Bull Quo elongati of Gregory IX 


Fundamental in this connection is the Bull Quo elongati issued 
by Pope Gregory IX, the former Cardinal Hugoline, on the 28th of 
September, 1231. It is the first official papa] pronouncement explain- 
ing the Rule of St. Francis; although more than a mere explanation, 
it was really in the nature of supplementary legislation about things 
contained in the Rule. Since this had been solemnly approved by a 
Papal Bull, and therefore belonged to Church Law, new interpreta- 
tions or modifications made necessary by new cases not foreseen 
previously were to be introduced only through corresponding new 
papal decrees or bulls.*® 

This was especially true with regard to such legislation concern- 
ing absolute poverty and prohibition of money, something entirely 
new in Church Laws. 

The occasion of the Bull was, as is generally the case in all 
similar documents, the petition of the friars themselves. After much 
discussion about the legal status of the Testament of St. Francis 
and the literal observance of the Rule, particularly as to the use of 
money and the recourse to “spiritual friends,” the General Chapter 
of 1230, under the Ministership of John Parenti, decided to send 
an official commission to Pope Gregory. The commission, presided 
over by the Minister General and formed by such men as St. 
Anthony, Fr. Haymo (later General) and others, presented all these 
problems to the Pope, requesting an authoritative solution and 


48 A. Ghinato, De Ordinis agendi ratione ... in Antonianum, 35 (1960), 
22-26; Id., La Regola e la Poverta ... , 153 ff. 
49 Cf. L. Hardick, in The Marrow... , 63-64. 
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emphasizing in particular the readiness of the Order to keep faith- 
fully the Rule’s prescriptions as to money.®° The answer of Gregory 
IX on the question of money was as follows: It is lawful for friars 
nor is it against the precept of the Rule, to present a “nuntius” or 
intermediary to benefactors willing to provide money for the friars, 
in order that the above-mentioned “nuntius” may pay necessary 
things already bought or to be acquired by them. And this he must 
do not in the name of the friars but as a representative of the 
donors. But in cases of future, even impending needs, he must not 
keep any surplus money but should deposit it with the “spiritual 
friends.’”>* 

The solution of the Pope, however, does not accept the one pro- 
posed by the friars, although it follows the same line of thought. 
The main difference consists in this: the friars had proposed a 
“nuntius” who might not only pay the things necessary bought by 
or for the friars, but also keep the surplus money for future needs, 
so that they could recur to him as soon as the nuntius had received 
sufficient money for such needs. This proposition of the Order was 
essentially the same as the later “apostolic syndic.” However, the 
Pope refused this, and preferred to retain in its full function the 
“spiritual friend” of the Rule, granting only the use of a nuntius 
in particular cases. Perhaps he saw the danger that this “nuntius” 
could be considered as interposita persona, and therefore entirely 
responsible to the friars, since he had not yet been authorized by 
the Holy See, as was later the case with apostolic syndic.®*? The 
forerunner of this can rather be seen, as Fr. Hardick affirms,®* in 
the “procurator of Assisi,” instituted by the same Gregory IX in 
favor of the Basilica of St. Francis of Assisi. His interest in the 
construction of this magnificent memorial of the Poverello moved 
him to grant the privilege of having a procurator named by the 
Provincial or Custos of Assisi, in order to exercise legal acts in 


50 Cf. P. Gratien, O.F.M.,Cap., Historia de la Fundacion y Evolucién de la 
Orden de Frailes Menores en el siglo XIII (Buenos Aires s.d., 1947), 119-122; 
A. Ghinato, La Regola e la Povertd, 171-177. 

51. Hardick, “Pecunia et Denarii,” II in Franz. Stud., 49 (1958), 313-317. 
—See text of the Bull in Bullariwm Franciscanum, I, 68-70. Cf. also A. Ghinato, 
La Regola e la Poverta ... , 177-182. 
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defense of the monastery and to receive money for building pur- 
poses. This privilege was later extended to other provinces and a 
few individual monasteries by Innocent IV. Finally Martin IV and 
Nicholas IV extended this concession to all individual monasteries, 
so that the Minister General and Provincials received the faculty 
to appoint apostolic syndics, who actually replaced the old “nuntii” 
and “‘procuratores.’’** 

It is worth noting that the Bull “Quo elongati” does not limit the 
recourse to money to sickness and clothing as in the Rule, but 
speaks only in general of “necessities,” as did the friars in their 
proposal. This fact is to be interpreted as a commonly accepted 
tradition in the Order, and the instances given in the Rule were 
examples of such recourse, but not the only ones specifically per- 
mitted. In favor of such common use was certainly the manner in 
which St. Francis himself practiced the recourse to “spiritual 
friends.”*> 

It is evident in this document that the purpose of the Pope, who 
knew so intimately the ideal of St. Francis, was to offer a more 
practical and effective means of recurring to “spiritual friends” for 
money, without departing from the ideal and principles intended 
by the Seraphic Father. 


Mitigations in the Use of Money 


Authors point out the tendency in the Order, during the reign of 
Innocent IV, to make more extensive use of dispensations and 
privileges regarding the prohibition of money. Only a few years 
after the dictates of Gregory IX, the Order sought again a new de- 
cision of the Holy See with regard to the observance of the Rule, 
especially concerning the problem of money. Innocent IV answered 
with the Bull “Ordinem vestrum” of November 14, 1245, in order 
to complete and make clear what Gregory had declared.*® The Pope 
not only reaffirms many decisions of his predecessor, but goes be- 


547, Hardick, ibidem. Cf. P. Gratien, Historia de la Fundacion ... , 178- 
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yond him in his solution to the problem of money. His main addi- 
tions are these: first, the Bull speaks of using money not only in 
cases of strict necessity, but also for friars’ commodities, which can 
be understood as referring to really useful things as well as to 
merely comfort or leisure articles; second, the “nuntius” presented 
by friars may keep the surplus money, to be used again for needs 
or commodities of friars; third, the friars themselves may name 
the “nuntii,” although the Pope insists that the “nuntius” is not 
the “interposita persona” of the Rule, but represents the benefac- 
tors.°’7 In this Bull it is also stated that property consisting of all 
movable and inmovable goods used by the Friars belong to the 
Holy See. 

Although the intention of Innocent IV was to foster the progress 
and evolution of the Order, many well-meaning friars, particularly 
the saintly General John of Parma, considered his Bull Ordinem 
vestrum to be hardly reconcilable with the Franciscan Ideal of 
Poverty. For that reason, the Order, in the General Chapter of 
Genoa in 1251, renounced the use of those dispositions of the Bull 
opposed to the Declarations of Gregory IX. This, however, did not 
impede the same General in 1256 from obtaining the renewal of 
privileges granted by Innocent IV, which possibly refers only to 
private or local dispensations, not to those the Chapter refused.®® 


The Question of Money as Viewed by Saint Bonaventure 


As an example of the moderate and stronger tendency within the 
Order, I don’t think it a serious digression to say a few words about 
the position of the Seraphic Doctor on this particular point. All 
authors agree on the very decisive role played by St. Bonaventure 
during his long Generalship in directing the evolution of the Order.®® 
His achievements are thus summed up by Fr. Gratien: “He knew 


57L. Hardick, The Marrow of the Gospel, 65-66. Comparison of texts of 
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how to harmonize the observance of the rule with the unavoidable 
development of the Order, showing that new situations and needs 
arising from such evolution were not necessarily against the spirit 
of the Rule, and finally, between conflicting tendencies of spiritual 
and lax extremes, he firmly and soundly kept the ‘aurea via 
media.’ ”’6 

This is especially the case regarding the question of poverty and 
money. In his writings and constitutions can be found the basis for 
future and decisive papal pronouncements.*! His ideal and principles 
on the question of money were those of St. Francis, namely, Gospel 
poverty with all its consequences: “Evangelicae paupertatis est 
possessiones terrenas quantum ad dominium et proprietatem re- 
linquere, usum vero non omnino rejucere and arctare.”®? He exalts 
and defends these Franciscan ideals of Gospel poverty in his famous 
“Apologia Pauperum.”® 

But just as he admired and tried to follow the Gospel ideal of 
St. Francis, he was likewise conscious that the actual situation of 
the Order was quite different from that of the times of St. Francis; 
poor life in that heroic manner of St. Francis and his early com- 
panions was now impossible at least for the whole Order. Hence 
adaptation to new developments became necessary in such matters 
as larger houses, sacred ministry, studies and books, use of money, 
etc. The spirit of the Rule, that is the Gospel ideal, must be kept 
intact but more detailed prescriptions, in accordance with new facts, 
must be laid down and observed. Such, for instance, is the case with 
the decree that established the Papal right of property over all 
goods used by friars. It is the only and wisest way of making pos- 
sible the life of total Franciscan poverty.* 
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For this reason, carrying the principle of Papal dominion to its 
last conclusions, St. Bonaventure reaffirmed the friars’ privilege to 
name “Procurators,” since their function was only that of a repre- 
sentative of the Apostolic See. They were, in fact, as we saw, the 
forerunners of the Apostolic syndics. On the other hand, the institu- 
tion of “nuntii” and of “spiritual friends” continued, and St. Bona- 
venture defended this practice as a means to keep the characteristic 
principle of not using money in the sense of St. Francis, since the 
principle is in accord with the Holy Gospel and leads to the prac- 
tice of higher Poverty.® 

In St. Bonaventure the Order had a providential leader who, 
against the danger of division because of conflict between laxism 
and spirituals, maintained the unity of the Order. By his decisive 
defense of the ideal and vocation of the Friars Minor against en- 
emies from without and within the Order, and by his positive evalu- 
ation of all progressive elements compatible with it, he saved the 
essential ideal of St. Francis. He deserved, not unjustly, to be 
called the second founder of the Order.® 


The Bull Hxut of Pope Nicholas III 


In spite of efforts by St. Bonaventure to solve the problems of the 
Order, or perhaps in order to better legalize and keep what the 
Seraphic Doctor had prudently established, a petition for a new 
interpretation of the Rule was again made by Minister General 
Bonagratia after the General Chapter of 1279. Incertitude as to 
the preceding Papal pronouncements, especially those of Innocent 
IV in the Bull “Ordinem vestrum,” and attacks from the secular 
clergy against the very ideal of absolute Poverty already refuted 
by St. Bonaventure, were the main motives that moved Pope Nicho- 
las III, at the petition of the friars, to issue the famous decretal 
“FHxiit qui seminat” of August 14, 1279.° 
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The Bull, which has a strong apologetic character, was directed 
at defining in a thorough and profound manner the following ques- 
tions: the extent of the obligation of Gospel life according to the 
Rule and intention of St. Francis; the defense of the ideal of abso- 
lute poverty, maintaining the possibility and merit of total surrender 
of property; and the determination of the precepts of the Rule, in 
order to assure its strict observance according to the words and 
spirit of St. Francis.®* 

In the matter of money, the Pope stresses the necessity that re- 
course to spiritual friends does not make vain and illusory real 
Gospel poverty and trust in Divine Providence. Therefore, labor 
and the begging of alms should not be given up as primary means 
to secure livelihood. The Bull also prescribes in detail the ways of 
having recourse to “spiritual friends,” for past, present, or imminent 
needs. Essentially these prescriptions come to this: Recourse is only 
lawful when it is a question of the real needs of friars, and not for 
superfluous things. In such cases, they may buy the things neces- 
sary. To pay for them, they may have recourse to men who are 
willing to use their money to pay totally or partially the cost of 
the thing bought. If the owner appoints one or several representa- 
tives to make the payment, the friars should admit it. Otherwise, it 
is lawful for them to present such representatives, who may expend 
the money with the authority of the owners, not that of the friars. 
All acts on the part of the friars involving any appearance of right 
over the money given or deposited are to be strictly avoided. Friars, 
or rather superiors, may state only their needs and these to “spiritual 
friends” or their substitutes.°® Undoubtedly, the Bull “Exiit’’ en- 
forces again in a strict form the injunctions of Pope Gregory IX. 
Behind the somewhat but necessarily complicated legal casuistry 
is hidden the effort to keep in its purity the poverty ideal with 
regard to money, such as St. Francis had expressed it in the Rule. 
There was still present, however, the danger of insisting too much 
and exclusively on the limits and technical aspects of the precept, 
thus losing sight of its main spiritual content or ideal.’ 
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The Bull Haiv7 of Clement V 


The Bull Ezivi of Pope Clement V is considered as the final point 
in the evolution of the Order.” Its primary purpose was to put an 
end to the violent discussions about poverty, originated by the 
movement of the Spirituals. 

Far from having fulfilled the hopes that the Order would find its 
way to the path of pure and peaceful observance of the Rule, after 
the excellent directions of the Bull Haut, the stableness and exist- 
ence itself of the Order was in great danger because of internal 
struggles. In several places abuses had crept in, especially in matters 
of poverty. To these the Spirituals or rigoristic party was bitterly 
opposed. Actually they went beyond simple condemnation of abuses. 
The Spirituals taught and defended false theories about the Rule 
and Gospel poverty, using for their purpose private revelations and 
condemned doctrines of Joachim of Fiore. In open contradiction to 
the Franciscan spirit, the Spirituals refused to admit Papal decla- 
rations of the Rule and rebelled against legitimate authority. The 
community, on the other hand, tried to check some of the abuses. 
They were of the same mind as St. Bonaventure, that the heroic 
times of St. Francis and early companions simply could not be re- 
stored, as the Spirituals imagined. Yet they also tried as best they 
could to maintain and live the Gospel ideal of St. Francis according 
to the extant Papal Declarations.7? 

By restating most of the prescriptions of Nicholas III, Pope Clem- 
ent V was in agreement with the more moderate and healthy tenden- 
cies of the Order. As to the vexing question of the use of money, no 
new legislation different from that of his predecessors was intro- 
duced. He rather concerned himself with the strict application of 
the same principles of the recourse to “spiritual friends,” and with 
the checking of the denounced abuses. In the same spirit of his 
predecessor, Clement V took into account the best and more strict 
praxis of the Order and tried to strengthen it, by taking away all 
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procedures incompatible with the spirit of the Rule, which he avow- 
edly strived to uphold and promote.” 

As a conclusion to this part of our paper, we are able to distinguish 
three factors at work during the development of legislation on the 
use of money in the Order’s first century of existence. 

First of all, there is the Ideal of St. Francis on the matter, which 
is kept intact. It is presupposed in every form of legislation, because 
it is acknowledged to be in accordance with Gospel Poverty and 
perfection. There has never been any question of yielding it, either 
on the part of the Order or on the part of the Church. 

Secondly, this ideal must not be separated from the real needs of 
life—not only personal ones, but the Order’s and the Church’s needs 
as well. The ever-recurring petitions for Papal interpretation show 
clearly that without money, the Order could not subsist.7* Hence 
legislation made in the spirit of the Founder’s Ideals became neces- 
sary. The historical lesson of the “spirituals” is that a “barren, 
fruitless, fanatic adherence to traditional form of poverty, especially 
when it is behind changing needs and circumstances, can be of 
itself a danger and obstacle to the true spirit of poverty.””® 

On the other hand, there is also the danger of overlegislation 
which might lead to a purely formalistic conception of the laws. 
Following the example of St. Bonaventure, the Order strived not 
only in the 13th century but in every epoch, to maintain the equi- 
librium between both tendencies. 

The third factor is the guidance and help of the Church, which 
is essential for the keeping of the right ideal, and putting it into 
practice. Through her Pontiffs, the Church accomplished both: she 
approved the mission and vocation of St. Francis, and sought to 
adapt it to the changing needs of the times. This is especially ap- 
parent in the Constitutions Haut and Hxivi, both of which are in 
force. Both Nicholas III and Clement V showed a deep insight into 
and appreciation of the ideals of St. Francis, and tried to retain 
and revitalize them in order to safeguard the work and mission of 
the Order in the Church. If much of the letter of such great docu- 
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ments is no longer valid, particularly in the question of money, 
because of the modern economic situation, there remains, as Fr. 
Terschluesen points out, the spirit in which both documents strive 
to preserve the substance of the ideals, yet adapting the principles 
to new circumstances.”® 


IIJ—Franciscan IDEALS AND PRINCIPLES REGARDING MONEY IN 
RELATION TO Our Own TIMES 


The preceding survey of the Franciscan Ideal regarding money 
according to St. Francis’ own conception, as well as in the Legisla- 
tion of the Order in its first century, enables us to get a better and 
more penetrating view of the meaning and value of this ideal in 
relation to present-day conditions. 


Two Basic Presuppositions 


From what has been said, two basic principles must be taken for 
granted: that the Franciscan Ideal of Gospel life and perfection 
has an everlasting mission in the Church; and that the Franciscan 
ideal regarding money, which is included in the Franciscan ideal 
of Gospel poverty, belongs essentially to it. 

By the first principle, the everlasting value of the Franciscan 
Ideal is proved, since it embodies the ever-present tendency in the 
Church to imitate to its fullness the humble and poor life of Christ 
on earth, as it is described by the Holy Gospel.’7 When the Popes 
acknowledged and approved the divinely shown vocation of St. 
Francis, his charismatic mission was made catholic, that is, uni- 
versal, becoming a distinctive way of Christian life and perfection 
for all men and all ages. That is why Franciscanism is not tied to 
or limited by any activity or need in any particular time of the 
Church’s history. On the contrary, its ever-flourishing vitality 
clearly demonstrates that Franciscanism is adaptable to all epochs 
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and that in no period is it incapable of fulfilling its providential 
mission in the Church of Christ.78 

As to the second principle, the ideal of St. Francis in regard to 
money is evidently based on his Gospel ideal of poverty. Nor is this 
only a conviction attained through the examination of his charis- 
matic grace. It evidently appears from the Papal Explanations of 
the Rule, as well as from the Order’s will and practice, that the 
ideal of St. Francis regarding money has to be kept at all costs, 
because it is a truly Gospel value. 

If it is obvious, then, that modern conditions differ immensely 
from those of the epoch of St. Francis, it remains also a fact that 
his Gospel Ideal, because of its timeless value, is in no way affected 
by them. And it is plain that the prohibition of money, as com- 
manded by St. Francis, because of its intimate connection with the 
Gospel ideal of poverty, still holds as pertaining to the essence of 
Franciscan life. Just as the Order has never wanted to give up the 
Gospel ideal of St. Francis as stated in the Rule, so likewise it has 
tenaciously clung to this principle of exclusion of money, as is clear 
from the text of all Papal Declaration and from the old and new 
Constitutions. 


The Franciscan Ideal of Money is Still Valid 


If Gospel poverty is forever part of the Franciscan Ideal and 
life, and if no use of money, or at least use strictly limited to needs 
of life, is inseparable from it, it follows that such ideal must shape 
the life of the true Franciscan even in this present-day world of ours. 

Since, however, literal observance of the general principles em- 
bodying this ideal has become exceedingly difficult, nevertheless it 
is my contention that we Franciscans not only may, but are actually 
obliged to live by this Ideal, or at least by the spirit of it. For we 
must remember that renouncement of the use of money is a con- 
sequence, not the essence, of the acceptance of the Gospel poverty. 
And this demands total expropriation and renouncement of worldly 
possessions, first inwardly then outwardly. Now the spirit of the 
principle may be had, even when the letter cannot possibly be ful- 
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filled. It is precisely because the Franciscan Ideal regarding money 
is stated in a very concrete manner, excluding actual use of a very 
particular thing, that there has been the danger of confusing the 
ideal with its concrete practice. But even when fulfilling the letter 
of the precept, still more important is the spirit—the Gospel spirit 
behind it. And this may be present also in cases in which literal 
observance may be absent. For this reason, the often used expres- 
sion of praeceptum capitale in relation to the prohibition of money, 
may be easily misunderstood. For it could be taken as meaning that 
the necessary use of money to provide for the unavoidable needs of 
life would make Franciscan Poverty and Franciscan life impossible 
or illusory. 

This view is confirmed not only by the example of St. Francis, 
who followed the Gospel life according to its spirit, since for him 
the words of the Holy Gospel “are spirit and truth,”’® but as well 
by the attitude of the Church, expressed in the papal Declarations 
that tried to interpret the letter of the Rule according to the spirit 
of St. Francis. And the practice of the Order itself supports this, 
for when circumstances demanded so, it sought adaptation through 
new legislation, but never gave up the ideal with all its consequences. 


Adaptation to Present Needs 


Adaptability to present needs is, then, a token of the actual va- 
lidity of the Franciscan Ideal. For it is proper to any living organ- 
ism to make environmental conditions to fit and subserve the 
essential goal of life: self-preservation and development. In like 
manner Franciscanism, as a living member of the Body of Christ, 
which is the Church, is able to adjust itself to new circumstances, 
without renouncing the specific aims and ideals to which it is de- 
voted. Such is the case with regard to the Franciscan ideal in re- 
lation to money. Adaptation is here possible and necessary. The 
use of money is no more an exclusive sign of richness nor a kind 
of life insurance, incompatible with a life of Poverty, as in the times 
of St. Francis. Money has become rather a universal instrument of 
exchange as well as a commonly accepted measure of the worth of 
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a thing.®® And in this economic situation it is impossible to live and 
exercise any activity whatsoever without using money. 

Though St. Francis excluded all use of money from the means of 
action of the Order, economic modern conditions make this use im- 
perative for the very existence of the Order. Since, however, money 
has lost its exclusively negative value of old, and the Order because 
of its everlasting mission, must survive, the question for us Fran- 
ciscans is not whether we should surrender our Franciscan ideal or 
not, but rather how is it possible to continue to serve this Ideal 
even when necessity compels us to use money. In other words, how 
are we to remain truly Franciscan and act as such, in the unavoid- 
able use of money? It is here that adaptation must come in. Modern 
conditions must be carefully analyzed in order to make them com- 
patible, wherever it is possible, with established principles and ideals. 

Although the problem of adaptation concerns every individual 
friar, it cannot be solved except within the directions given by Su- 
periors, to whom St. Francis himself devolves the right and obliga- 
tion to judge as to changing needs and personal circumstances. And 
they should do this according to the principles stated in the Rule, 
Papal Declarations, General Constitutions and Provincial laws, or, 
when the necessity lies outside the range of these, according to 
actual Papal Indults and dispensations. If adaptation to the spirit 
of these principles is honestly sought, the Franciscan Ideal of money 
will not be compromised. 


Values to Be Realized in the Use of Money 


In connection with the problem of adaptation, it may be enlight- 
ening to consider the attitude of Saint Clare of Assisi toward 
money. Authors point out that no prescription about money is found 
in the Rule of St. Clare, approved in 1253. Nevertheless, everybody 
agrees that she was the most faithful and ardent follower of St. 
Francis in his Gospel ideal of poverty. And she had to fight humbly 
but courageously in order to attain the privilege of practicing total 
Evangelical poverty. Why then did she not think to imitate St. 
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Francis also in his attitude toward money? The answer seems rather 
puzzling. In a way, the dangers of money were almost non-existent 
for the Poor Clares within their convent. But it can also be sur- 
mised that Sr. Clare was conscious of the increasing use of money, 
so that she did not judge it prudent to impose a prohibition that St. 
Francis had thirty years before deemed necessary.** 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that this attitude of St. 
Clare may be considered as a case in which a life of absolute poverty 
can be reconciled with the necessary or not-forbidden use of money. 
When the spirit of Holy Poverty takes hold of the heart, there is 
no danger that man will make a wrong use of money. The main 
question for a Franciscan, therefore, is to have and be inspired by 
the spirit of poverty even in the use of money. For that reason he 
should always fix uppermost in his mind the ever-living values con- 
tained in the ideal of poverty, and try to realize them also in every- 
day living. Since universal use by men and unavoidable handling 
by friars has not deprived money of its dangerous allures for those 
of this world including the religious, it follows, then, that Christian 
values of Gospel detachment and Gospel renunciation must continue 
to be practiced. When money is more than ever an idol for rich and 
poor alike, and a source of greediness, avarice, injustice, selfishness 
and the like, the Franciscan must bear witness of those Gospel and 
Franciscan values that demand that he give up all self-seeking, 
self-sufficiency and attachment in the use of money. 

Nor is this spirit of poverty to be considered only in a negative 
way. For besides renouncing all negative values rooted in money, 
it inspires positive and higher values. When money is not used as 
an end in itself or for selfish purposes, it serves only as means to 
realize higher and more important values. And when the Franciscan 
is compelled to use it, he must do it out of charity, obedience or a 
spirit of service, seeking the welfare of the community, or of the 
Church or of souls. Although he has to deal with money, he trusts 
only in the Providence of the Heavenly Father, so that he does not 
care about earning or losing money, since for him it is only acci- 
dental. That does not mean that the spirit of Poverty fosters ir- 
responsibility in dealing with money. On the contrary, because 
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money is never his property, the Franciscan must always be ready 
to give an account of his administration. And this especially holds 
for superiors, apostolic syndics and other administrators. Money 
planning, saving, expending, etc., must be considered by them in 
the light of the spirit of poverty as an ascetic means of self-sanctifi- 
cation in the service of others. In fact, they are responsible that the 
principles regarding money be more faithfully observed by the rest 
of the community. 

There is finally that freedom of spirit which is the consequence 
of the realization of all other values demanded by the true Spirit 
of Poverty. As Fr. Gemelli remarks, this freedom is not sought by 
itself, but is the result and the reward of the Gospel poverty of 
spirit. It starts by freeing man, the Franciscan man, from all worldly 
concerns and entanglements. And it ends by liberating man from 
himself, in order to make him able to love and imitate Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, just as St. Francis did.*? 

Summing up our line of thought in this last chapter, let me stress 
the principle that just as life and action have no meaning without 
an ideal, in like manner an ideal is ineffectual without action. Hence, 
not only the Franciscan Ideal regarding money but also its concrete 
realization—adapting it insofar as is possible to modern needs—is 
necessary. That is why when speaking of the Ideal and spirit behind 
any necessary use of money, those principles or legislation which 
embody and frame, as it were, the field of action of such an ideal, 
must be presupposed. 

The tension we have observed from the time of St. Francis 
throughout the history of the Order between the spirit of the ideal 
and its practical and concrete expression in actual legislation, is 
perhaps an ever-present problem to be solved in every epoch of the 
Order. Whether or not present legislation solves this problem suf- 
ficiently, it is not the scope of this paper to decide, but only to 
point out that within the boundaries of whatever legislation, the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Franciscan Ideal must always be safe- 
guarded. 

The spirit might be expressed in the following notes that should 
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characterize the Franciscan attitude toward the use of money: 

1) Total expropriation as to ownership of money. Therefore no 
independent use of it, on the part of friars, nor any shadow of 
dominion on the part of superiors. 

2) Strict responsibility in the administration of money. If money 
is never ours, then the Franciscan is like an employee, always ready 
to give account, always careful to observe the prescribed use, never 
using it for self-seeking ends. 

3) Absolute detachment, so as to be free from worldly economical 
concerns about money, and trusting in the Providence of God for 
every day’s living. 

4) Use of money subordinated to higher values. Money is always 
a means, never an end in itself, or as the Scholastics say, a “bonum 
utile,” always to be intended for higher ends such as charity, obedi- 
ence, and the interests of souls, of the Order or the Church. 

5) Limited and restricted use, according to and within the pre- 
scribed limits set by general and particular legislation. 

6) Spirit of service and charity, on the part of superiors, econ- 
omes, and other administrators in behalf of the welfare of the 
community. 

7) Humble and moderate use of money, so as to be a witness, 
before the money-minded world of ours, of the Gospel poverty. 


Conclusion 


The Franciscan Ideal regarding money is inseparable from the 
content and spirit of the Gospel Life Ideal handed down to us by 
St. Francis and approved by Holy Church. Hence, it has to remain 
intact, even in our modern money-minded world. This means that 
when general or particular principles permit or direct or even com- 
mand the necessary use of money, the activity of every true Fran- 
ciscan must be inspired by the living spirit of the Gospel poverty. 

Much in the same way as St. Bonaventure solved his personal 
problem and that of the Order, first by subordinating science to 
wisdom and Charity, and later by saving and defending the essential 
Gospel ideal during the necessary development of the Order in the 
13th Century, so money and economic values—the least in the 
hierarchy of values—in these modern times should be subordinated 
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and made subservient to the’ higher Ideals and values of Gospel 
charity and poverty. 

If this is attained, then true again will be—in spite of all difficul- 
ties in fulfilling literally the Ideal—what an anonymous author 
remarked in the old Glossa to the first Rule:** St. Francis will not 
oppose the use of money, as long as the friars be lovers and seekers 
of the most Holy Poverty. 


83 See note 29. 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF FRANCISCAN MONEY 
MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING 


RaPHAEL Huser, O.F.M.Conv. 


“Ut semper pedibus ejusdem Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, stabiles 
in fide catholica, paupertatem et humilitate et sanctum Evangelium 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, quod fideliter promisimus, observemus.” 


Chapter XII of the Rule of St. Francis 
Preface 


In the paper assigned me I have purposely striven to give an ob- 
jective presentation of facts as I found them both in official docu- 
ments and in private correspondence and conversation with persons 
whom I considered eminently well-informed on the points in ques- 
tion. All were most co-operative and I hereby want to express my 
gratitude for the fraternal co-operation I found on all sides. Nat- 
urally, then, no offence is intended against any Franciscan Family 
for its peculiar method of administering money matters and of 
giving an accounting of its fiscal administrations. 

I have purposely avoided the use of the term “Leonine Union” so 
as not to appear offensive—although its use is perfectly justified 
in pontifical documents. I have preferred the other expression of 
Pope Leo X, “Reform Friars Minor”; or the individual historical 
designations of the four distinctive Families as they existed before 
1897, viz., Observants, Reformati, Recollects, and Alcantarines. 

Furthermore, there is absolutely no question in this paper of the 
individual’s vow of poverty. In that regard we are all the same: 
“the use of temporal goods dependent on the will of one’s legitimate 
superior” in accordance with the spirit of each individual com- 
munity. We are dealing here with the various Franciscan Families 
as such; not with the individual friars. 

Neither, in my opinion, should one religious community be chided 
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because it accepted certain papal concessions, privileges, or indults 
—by whatever name they might be designated—which other Fran- 
ciscan Families felt wise not to accept—at least for the time being. 
If the Conventuals, e.g., accepted the concession of the Council of 
Trent, granted all Mendicant Orders, to possess in common, they 
should not be criticized or looked down upon as less observant of 
the Rule of St. Francis than those who preferred not to use the 
privilege proffered them by the Holy See. Neither should the Ob- 
servants be considered less strict in the regular observance of the 
Rule because they accepted the Martinian Syndics, whereas the 
Reformati and the Capuchins preferred those of Nicholas III and 
Clement V; neither should one Family chide the other for the ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of the obligatory force of the Testament 
of St. Francis. In following the Testament the one Family shows a 
deep appreciation and regard for the spirit of St. Francis, whereas 
those who do not accept its obligatory force show a deep regard 
for the Holy See (cf. infra) to which Francis submitted his Order 
(Chapters I and XII of the Rule). 

Since the use of money is so intimately connected with the vow 
and virtue of poverty the two can at times be separated only with 
difficulty. They go, as a rule, hand in hand; for with money and its 
equivalent, excepting in the case of donations, both movable and 
immovable goods are either obtained or disposed of. 


Introduction 


St. John Climacus (ca. 525-605), the famous abbot of Mt. Sinai, 
once wrote in his well-known Ladder of Divine Ascent (Climax— 
hence the name ‘‘Climacus’”’) : 

Poverty is the resignation of the cares of life without anxiety, an un- 
encumbered traveller, alienation from sorrow, fidelity to the command- 
ments. A poor monk is lord of the world; he has entrusted his cares to 
God and by faith has obtained all men as his slaves. He will not tell his 


needs to man, and he receives what comes to him as from the hand of 
the Lord—Those who live in obedience are strangers to love of money.! 


Whether these words of the ancient ascetical monk had any in- 
fluence on St. Francis of Assisi in his quest of the observance of 
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evangelical poverty may remain a mooted question. The movement, 
however, set on foot to imitate evangelical poverty, and thereby 
counterbalance the wealth of the higher clergy towards the end of 
the twelfth century by John Waldes of Lyons and his followers 
most certainly must have been known to St. Francis. Moreover, this 
movement undoubtedly did influence him—only with this difference 
that whereas Waldes desired to propagate his ideas without regard 
for the bishops, Francis would have his followers preach in a diocese 
only after having obtained ecclesiastical consent. (Chapter IX of 
the Rule of 1223.) 


Part I 


FRANCISCAN MONEY MANAGEMENT 
Attitude of St. Francis Towards Money and Fixed Revenues 


The ideas and ideals of St. Francis regarding poverty, the use of 
money and possession of property are laid down in the fourth and 
sixth Chapters of the Rule of 1223. In Chapter IV, St. Francis 
“strictly enjoins on all the brethren that in no wise they receive 
coins or money, either themselves or through an interposed person.” 
But what is money? Money may be defined as “the standard of 
value in terms in which commodities are exchanged.’” From a Fran- 
ciscan standpoint it might be interesting to note that “money on 
account may measure value solely in bookkeeping without any use 
of coins or paper currency. Exchanges in pioneer American settle- 
ments were often conducted on this basis, as was the commerce of 
Egypt in its greatest period.’ To the point, St. Bonaventure in his 
explanation of the Rule (in caput 4 Regulae) says: 

Dicitur autem pecunia uno modo large, quidquid temporaliter pos- 
sidetur—sive servus sive ager. Alio modo dicitur pecunia stricte quod est 
mensura commutationis rerum-pecunia numerata.t 

By coins (denarii) are meant what we might call today ready 
cash; by money anything that might take the place of material 

2 Columbia Encyclopedia (New York, 1935), p. 1192. 


3 [bid. 
4St. Bonaventure, Opera Omnia (Quaracchi, 1882-1902), vol. VIII, p. 412. 
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coins, such as “fiat paper money,” dollar bills, bank checks, postal 
money orders, even cattle. In fact, the word pecunia is derived from 
the word pecus signifying cattle. In this latter sense of the word, 
money may be defined as anything having material value rather 
than coins; we are here especially interested in this latter sense of 
money.° 

Furthermore, in Chapter VI of the Rule, Francis prohibits the 
friars at any time to appropriate anything to themselves, “either 
a house or place or anything else.” Instead, “as pilgrims and stran- 
gers in this world, serving the Lord in poverty and humility, let 
them go confidently in quest of alms.” On these two points, use of 
money and the possession of real estate, Francis was intransigent. 
In a new life of St. Francis entitled God’s Eccentric, the author, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, brings out very effectively this intransi- 
gence of Francis. The saint was willing to compromise in a way in 
all other matters, e.g., in the care of the sick, provisions for cold 
regions, a delicate regard for those who felt they could not observe 
the Rule spiritually, etc., but not in these two matters. He would 
rather resign his office in the Order, keeping to himself only the 
title of Minister General, and leave the immediate direction to 
others, rather than sacrifice his ideals on these two points. In the 
Rule of 1221 (which, however, was never papally approved) Francis 
says: “Therefore, let none of the brothers, wherever he may be or 
whithersoever he may go, carry or recelve money or coin in any 
manner, either for clothing or for books, or as the price of labor, or 
indeed for any reason’; however, Francis did add these words: ‘‘ex- 
cept on account of the manifest necessity of the sick brothers.” This 
is about the only concession that he would make.® 

In the course of time, however, Francis must have felt remorse 
for even having made this exception regarding the sick, for in his 
Rule of 1223 he omits this exception entirely. Furthermore, in the 
Rule of 1221, Francis wished that his friars would wander about the 


5 For an interesting discussion concerning “Pecuniam et Denarios” cf. 
Berard Marthaler, O.F.M. Conv., Interprovince Conference of the Friars 
Minor Conventual. Report of the XIII Annual Meeting (Granby, Mass., 
1959), pp. 15-20. 

6 For the text of the Rule of 1221 cf. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., 
A Documented History of the Franciscan Order (Milwaukee-Washington, 
1944), p. 811. 
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world as pilgrims. They should “carry with them on the way neither 
bag, nor purse, nor bread, nor money, nor a staff.” Nevertheless, in 
the Rule of 1223, most probably at the demurring of the Ministers 
(Provincials), this was changed to read: “As pilgrims and strangers 
in this world (1 Peter, 2, 11), serving the Lord in poverty and 
humility (note the general terms) let them go confidently in quest 
of alms.” There is also noticeably a change of attitude towards the 
sick, for whereas in the Rule of 1221 (cf. swpra) he would seem to 
allow the receipt of money for the care of the infirm, in the Rule of 
1223 he simply says that “the other friars should serve the sick one 
as they would wish to be served themselves.” (Chapter VI of the 
Rule of 1223.) 

Regarding fixed habitations, Francis was equally uncompromis- 
ing. “The friars shall appropriate to themselves nothing, neither 
house nor place nor anything.” (Chapter VI of the Rule of 1223.) 
He was so set on this point that in 1222, rather than enter what 
seemed to him a too pretentious house for his friars at Bologna, he 
indignantly ordered them to leave the place, including a sick friar 
who later related the event. Francis himself sought the hospitality 
of the Dominicans. It was only later when he was informed that 
the building had been given to the friars for their use by Cardinal 
Ugolino, at that time Delegate of the Pope to Bologna, that he per- 
mitted them to return. This is only one example showing how often 
Francis, later on at the intervention of the Holy See, was forced to 
relinquish his high ideals concerning poverty. A similar story is 
told of Portiuncula and the Podesta of Assisi in the Mirror of Per- 
fection (Chapter V). A like concession was made by the Holy See 
in favor of the friars sent as messengers of the same Holy See to 
Morocco to convert the Saracens. Sbaralea in his Bullartwm Fran- 
ciscanum, as referred to us by Eubel in his Epitome of the first four 
volumes (now entirely out of print), under date of March 17, 1226, 
says: 

Fratribus Praedicatoribus et Minoribus in Regno Marochitano de man- 
dato sedis apostolicae commorantibus indulget ut cum in terra illa non 
possunt victualia invenire, quia non panis sed pecunia consuevit ibidem 


pauperibus in subsidium erogari, urgente necessitate denarios sed parce et 
nonnisi propter cultum et vestes expendendos, recipere valeant, etc.” 


7 Epitome Bullarw Franciscani (Rome, 1898-1904), p. 4. Cf. Bullarium 
Franciscanum (BF), p. 9, p. 20. 
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Francis too must have felt in some way or other the necessity of 
making secure the homes of the friars by some sort of title; for 
when he returned with his followers from Rome, after having ob- 
tained from Innocent III the verbal approval of the first Rule, he 
took up his first abode at Rivo Torto, where he remained for about 
eighteen months. One day, however, a peasant arrived with his don- 
key and took over the place—by what right, God alone knows! 
Rather than start a quarrel or litigation Francis sought out another 
home for himself and his friars. He then went to the Portiuncula, 
given to his use by the Camaldolese monks of Monte Subasio for a 
yearly rent of a basket of fish.8 As simple as these early stories may 
seem to us today, the fact remains that the experience of Francis 
must have made an impression on his followers, especially the 
Ministers Provincial. Just how long could the community exist after 
Francis’ death, if it were to remain without the use of money and 
the holding of some kind of title to make their homes secure? 

The ideals of Francis were indeed high and relatively possible as 
long as the community was small and the personal influence of 
Francis was ever present. But when the founder was away for any 
length of time, e.g., in the Orient, and especially after his death, 
enthusiasm waned. Moreover, when his followers had become very 
numerous and the Order through the establishment of Custodies 
and Provinces had spread throughout the world, the fulfillment of 
the ideal became morally, if not physically, impossible. This became 
especially apparent after the Order had been requested, if not forced 
by the Holy See, to fulfill certain obligations that seemed impossible 
with an unstable habitation, e.g., the need of a novitiate (intro- 
duced in 1220); the cura animarum in certain designated parishes 
or localities (concession of Pope Innocent IV); the instruction of 
clerics in properly equipped and manned schools, colleges and uni- 
versities (Bologna, Paris, Rome, etc.); the care of the sick, aged 
and dying brethren. Not all the friars could at all times be on foot 
journeying from place to place; neither could all the friars live by 
manual labor or work in the fields; nor could all go begging—at 


8 Thomas a Celano, Legenda Prima et Secunda 8S. Francisci Assisiensis 
edited by Eduard D’Alencon, O.F.M.Cap. (Rome: Desclée, 1906), vol. XVI, 
p. 46. 
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least not the novices, the clerical students, the sick, the infirm, and 
the aged. 

Furthermore, as regards the use of money, exchange in kind soon 
gave way to the use of money (as explained above) as a common 
means of barter and trade. The friars could no longer bring their 
products to the tailor in exchange for habit cloth (it was only 
centuries later that they had their own panificia); to the cobbler 
in exchange for sandals; or to the merchant in exchange for kitchen 
utensils and household furnishings. Eventually, too, the friars would 
need to find some form of title to secure the unmolested use of their 
property and homes. (Cf. above the story about the peasant at 
Rivo Torto). What was to be done? Adhere strictly to the letter 
of the Rule or seek from that same Holy See, that had approved 
the original Rule, some form of accommodation, declaration, or dis- 
pensation whereby the spirit of the Rule could be observed, despite 
the fact that the letter of the law might have to be sacrificed? More 
and more it became apparent that some kind of intervention by 
the Holy See would have to be obtained so that the minds and 
consciences of the friars might be quieted. As a solution, the Roman 
Church consented to hold the property and possessions—if such 
they might be called—for the friars in its own name; to accept 
eventually legacies and secure them lest relatives take them by 
legal or illegal means from the friars; and to administer all funds 
that were needed for a growing community through properly ap- 
pointed representatives known as “procurators” (Syndics), thereby 
taking care also of the income and expenses of the friars. 

In a way, Francis had, unconsciously indeed, provided for this; 
for in the very first Chapter of the Rule of 1223 he explicitly com- 
mands his friars to show “obedience and reverence to the Lord Pope 
Honorius, and to his successors canonically elected, and to the Ro- 
man Church.” Furthermore, to insure this respect and obedience to 
the Holy Roman Church he “enjoined on the Ministers (Provincials) 
by obedience, that they ask of the Lord Pope one of the cardinals 
of the Holy Roman Church to be governor, protector and corrector 
of this brotherhood, so that always subjective and submissive at 
the feet of the same Holy Church, grounded in the Catholic Faith 
(see Col. 1, 23) we may observe poverty and humility and the Holy 
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Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ which we have firmly promised.”® 
(Chapter XII of the Rule of 1223.) 


The Order of Friars’ Minor and the Holy See Regarding the Title 
of Property and the Administration of Funds 


a) Pope Gregory IX to Nicholas III (1227-1279) 


The first break regarding the legal title of the friars’ “possessions” 
came under the pontificate of Francis’ most cherished friend in the 
Roman Curia, Pope Gregory IX (1227-39), the Lord of Ostia, and 
former Cardinal Ugolino. On September 28, 1230, Gregory IX edited 
his famous Bull Quo elongati, in virtue of which the Pope declared 
that the Testament of St. Francis, in which the holy founder so 
insistently repudiated any declaration of the Rule by papal “letters”’ 
etc., and dispensations from the same, was declared to have no 
obligatory but only exhortative value. That Bull introduced the way 
to all further papal declarations and relaxations, provisions and 
accommodations. 

It was at the very first General Chapter celebrated after the death 
of St. Francis, i.e., in 1230, that much discussion arose regarding the 
strict observance of the Rule ad litteram and sine glossa.’° Espe- 
cially the prohibition regarding the use of money needed modifica- 
tions. How were the friars to live; how build up and spread the 
community without it? The friars themselves, not even the pious 
Minister General, John Parenti, Francis’ first successor (1227-32), 
would dare to resolve the question. The words of St. Francis regard- 
ing the prohibition of money and of the holding of property were 
too clear. And so they had recourse to the Holy See. At that time, 
as mentioned, Francis’ best friend in life, Cardinal Ugolino, sat upon 
the throne of Peter. Surely no one was better qualified than he to 
resolve their doubts. The Pope just then was at Anagni and from 
there he published the Bull Quo elongatr:. The contents of this 
famous document are the following: 


® For the English translation cf. Huber, op cit., p. 632. 

10 Cf, “Chronicon XXIV Generalium” (C24G), ad annum 1239, Analecta 
Franciscana (AF) (Quaracchi, 1858-1908); AF vol. III, p. 23; Glassberger, 
ad annum 1230, AF vol. II, pp. 49ff.; Ehrle, ALKG vol. VI, p. 14. 
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1) The Testament of St. Francis in itself is not of obligatory 
force, since Francis never obtained any confirmation of the same 
from the Holy See. It represents indeed the private wish of the 
Saint, but imposes no strict obligation in conscience. Hence the 
friars are perfectly justified in seeking a declaration of the Rule. 

2) The friars are not obliged to follow all the evangelical counsels 
and precepts, but only those which are expressly mentioned in the 
Rule. 

3) The necessity of financial assistance is provided for by a 
Nuntius Apostolicus who is to take care of all moneys and to dis- 
tribute the same in the name of the benefactors according to the 
needs and decisions of the brethren. 

4) In regard to real estate, the brethren are to possess nothing, 
either as individuals or as a community; they shall, however, have 
the use (usus simplex) of all movable things (mobilia), e.g., furni- 
ture, pictures, books, etc.; but the title of possession of real estate, 
houses, etc., (wmmobilia), shall remain in the name of the donors. 
The movable things are by no means to be disposed of without the 
consent of the Cardinal Protector. In other words, the friars receive 
not the right of possession, but only the right of use. 

The friars in charge of the Order at that time and the Pope de- 
sired to sacrifice the means rather than the end; they considered it 
more expedient to follow the spirit of the Rule for the good of the 
individual, rather than adhere to the letter of the Rule to the even- 
tual destruction of the community. So they saw it. 

John Parenti resigned as Minister General of the Order at the 
General Chapter of 1232 (or 1233). He died in 1240. His successor 
was Brother Elias of Cortona (1232-39). Although it is said that 
Brother Elias personally harbored the opinion that the Rule of St. 
Francis could not be observed to the quick (ad wnguem), except by 
men of the nature of St. Francis, and for that reason advocated a 
milder interpretation of it, nothing along these lines was either ad- 
vocated or introduced officially during his whole tenure of office; nor 


11“Quod nec in communi nec in speciali debeant fratres proprietatem 
habere, sed utensilium ac librorum et eorum mobilium quae licet habere, 
usum habeant; nec vendi debeant mobilia vel extra Ordinem commutare aut 
alienare quoque modo, nisi R. E. Cardinalis is, qui fuerit Ordinis Gubernator, 
Generali vel Provincialibus Ministris, auctoritatem Super hoc permiserit 
assensum. [bid. p. 230; cf. Eubel, Epitome, p. 229 (Suppl. IV). 
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did he request any further declarations from the Holy See as his 
predecessor John Parenti had done. Nevertheless, Elias did, like St. 
Bonaventure later (cf. infra), feel that money should be received 
for the needs of the Order and the promotion of its activities, at 
least through an intermediary person. However this might be, two 
things are evident from the standpoint of historical legislation re- 
garding money. Not only did Pope Gregory IX permit Elias to 
collect money for the completion of the Basilica of San Francesco, 
where St. Francis was to be buried, but he also granted an in- 
dulgence of forty days to all those who would contribute money 
towards that cause.’? Elias ran into difficulties when he began to 
tax the Provinces. But this is another question. Nevertheless, being 
what we might style today a practical businessman (he was a lay- 
brother but he had a degree from the University of Bologna), one 
who had the care of thousands of friars on his hands, Elias saw 
then what later all three families of the Franciscan Order were 
obliged to admit, viz., that the ideals of St. Francis concerning 
absolute poverty (altissima pauperitas), while highly recommended 
for the individual friar, and perhaps even possible for smal] hermit- 
ages, was impossible for a thriving organization like a Religious 
Order spread all over the world.? But Elias was too far ahead of 
his time. His conduct was offensive to the more zealous friars, as 
we learn from the writings of the Spirituals at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. His collections of moneys for the Basilica of 
San Francesco, despite papal approval, the taxation of the provinces, 
especially his alliance with Fredrick II (1215-1250), the avowed 
political enemy of the Pope, his personal excesses, and the machina- 
tions of the English friars, among whom the observance of the Rule 
was particularly laudable, eventually brought about his fall and 
deposition by the very man who once so befriended him, Pope 
Gregory IX, in 1239.** 


12 Pope Gregory IX, “Mirificans misericordias suas,” May 16, 1230, BF vol. 
I, pl 64, no. 54; Recollentes, April 29, 1228 (BFI, 40) cf. also, Luke Wadding, 
O.F.M. (ed.), Annales Minorum (AM) (Rome, 1731-36), vol. II, p. 231. 

13 Cf, Pope Pius X, “Paucis ante diebus,” Nov. 1, 1909, Acta Apostolica 
Sedis (AAS) (Rome, 1910) vol. II, pp. 705ff.; A. G. Little, Studzes in Francis- 
can History, lecture II: “Failure of Mendicancy,” (Manchester, England, 
1917), pp. 55-91) ; AM II, 231. 

14 Let it be noted, despite all his personal excesses, Elias, as General of the 
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His successor, Albert of Pisa, the first priest Minister General 
(1239-40), exercised his high office for too short a space of time to 
be able to accomplish much. He died, however, with the knowledge 
and the realization of the phenomenal increase of clerical members 
in the Order and the gradual decline of the preponderance of the 
lay-brothers. 

His successor, the first Englishman to be elected General, at the 
General Chapter of 1240, Haymo of Faversham, did advocate a 
milder modus vivendi in the Order, but he was too much occupied 
with the liturgical reforms in the Church and in the Order to ac- 
complish much for the spiritual reform of his community. However, 
during his administration, despite the fact that certain Provinces 
in the Order, like his own English Province, were leading exemplary 
lives,!° other Provinces favored further alterations and explanations 
besides those already given by Pope Gregory IX. Thus in 1242, four 
Doctors of the University of Paris—Alexander of Hales, John de 
Rochelle (Rupella), Robert of Bassée (Bastia), and Richard (Ri- 
galdus) Odo—as requested by the Chapter of Montpellier (1241), 
sent to the General Chapter assembled at Bologna in 1242 their 
famous Expositio Quatuor Magistrorum.*® 

Whereas their expositio is a literal interpretation of the Rule, 
they do request further declarations regarding poverty and the right 
to exercise dominion over movable things. 

At the aforesaid Chapter of Bologna in 1242, it was decided that 
the quest for alms be somewhat curtailed, lest the poor people suffer 
too much thereby.’ If we consider that at that time not only the 
Franciscans, but also all other Mendicant Orders including the Do- 


Order, never requested or obtained by papal declaration any relaxations for 
the Franciscan Order. He did inculcate studies though, and he did expand the 
Provinces. 

15 Cf. Eccleston, “De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam,” AF vol. I 
(1885), pp. 205-276. 

16 Cf. AM vol. III, p. 69; “C24G,” AF vol. III, p. 247; “Chronicon XIV 
Generalium” (C14G), AF vol. III, p. 696; Wadding-Sbaralea, Supplementum 
ad Scriptores Ordinum Fratrum M:norum (Editio Nardecchia; Rome, 1921), 
vol. III, p. 128; also, Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. who in 1950 edited the Ezposttio 
Quatuor Minorum super Regulam Fratrum Minorum: 1241-42 (Rome: Ediz. 
di Storia a Letteratura, 1950); Bernardinus da Siena, O.F.M. Cap., Ezpo- 
sizione della Regola Francescana (according to Canon Law) (Florence: Curia 
Capucc., 1950). 

17 AM vol. I, p. 98 (ad annum 1244). 
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minicans, Augustinians, and Carmelites were sending out their friars 
in quest of alms, we can readily understand the reason for the 
Statute. St. Bonaventure, Minister General from 1257-74, mentions 
only too well that in his day people were complaining of the con- 
tinuous begging on the part of the friars. What then was to be 
done? Evidently some other means of sustenance had to be found. 
The friars could not sell for money the produce of their farms and 
fields, of their vineyards and orchards—even if they had any at 
their disposal, for they could not own any; nor could they exchange 
or barter them for everything they needed. Something radical had 
to be done. 

At the Chapter held at Genoa in 1244, Father Crescentius, an 
aged but learned friar, was elected General to succeed Haymo of 
Faversham, who had died the year previous at Anagni. According 
to their personal viewpoints or prejudices authors are divided in 
their evaluation of Crescentius.’* Some praise him as a learned and 
zealous man; others censure him severely. The latter, especially the 
Spirituals of later years, see in him a follower of Elias and accuse 
him of having deserted the ideals of St. Francis. They complain that 
he had a great passion for possessions; that he exchanged small 
hermitages, or converted them into large monasteries; that he sought 
pious legacies; that he promoted the study of secular sciences; and 
finally, that under his administration the friars were permitted to 
procure and handle money. If true, Crescentius with a vision for 
greater achievements, was only endeavoring to do then what his 
successors later accomplished, v2z., to adapt the Rule to conditions 
and circumstances.!® The Spirituals complained and had recourse 
to the Pope, but Crescentius had anteceded them. The peace-dis- 
turbing friars were dispersed among the various Provinces. 

It was during the administration of Crescentius that Pope In- 
nocent IV edited the famous Bull Ordinem vestrum of November 
14, 1245.29 In virtue of this papal declaration the pope assumed all 


18 Cf. AM vol. III, p. 104. 

19 Blessed John of Parma, whom the Spirituals look upon as their champion, 
only two years later obtained similar provisions from the Pope as did Cre- 
scentius. Cf. Bull of Innocent IV, Quanto studiosius, August 19, 1247, BF vol. 
I, p. 487. 

20 BF vol. I, p. 400; AM pp. 129-31; “C24G,” AF vol. III, p. 268; Eubel, 
Epitome, 238. 
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right of dominion over movable as well as immovable goods of the 
friars, excepting in those cases in which the donors reserved the 
ownership of the same to themselves. Furthermore, the friars were 
allowed to make use of money through the Nuntw or Procuratores, 
not only in cases of extreme necessity, as provided for in the Bull 
Elongati of Gregory IX, but also in the case of manifest utility.** 

This Bull of Innocent IV (1243-54) later caused dissension in the 
Order. At the Council of Metz (1274) it was decided not to use it, 
but rather to adhere to the original Bull of Gregory IX. The action 
of the Chapter was approved by St. Bonaventure at the following 
General Chapter of Narbonne in 1260. And yet, Innocent IV had 
at one time been Cardinal Protector of the Order, the Cardinal 
Segni, appointed at the suggestion of Gregory IX himself. (In pass- 
ing we might note that Innocent IV in a way was more successful 
with the friars than he had been with St. Clare who insisted on 
retaining her “privilegium paupertatis.”’) 

One can readily understand that, due to the objections of some of 
the friars and the difficulties that he had run into at the Chapter 
of Lyon, 1247, Crescentius was glad to resign his exalted but trouble- 
some position. One can also readily understand the action taken by 
his successor, the Blessed John of Parma (1247-57). Crescentius 
was looked upon as the prime instigator of the Bull of Innocent IV, 
which de facto was an alleviation of the Bull Quo elongati of Gregory 
IX. The Expositio of the Quatuor Magistrorum was also for that 
reason opposed to him. With the regime of John of Parma, a stricter 
life began in the Order. The surviving early companions of St. 
Francis like Brother Giles and Leo welcomed his election as a vindi- 
cation of their viewpoints and, correspondingly, as presaging a 
complete return to the primitive observance of the Rule. The later 
Spirituals, e.g., Angelo of Clareno, even claimed him as one of their 
own. John of Parma indeed did restore the spirit of St. Francis in 
the Order. He condemned those who demanded a part of the pos- 
sessions of the Novices upon their entrance into the Order—all of 
which was contrary to the Rule (Chapter IT). 


21“Pro ipsorum necessitatibus vel commodis.” The words “et utilem” and 
“pyro commodo” are added to the “rem necessariam” and the “pro necessi- 
tatibus” of Gregory IX. 
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On the other hand, John of Parma was not blind to the temporal 
needs of the community. Shortly after his election he obtained a 
declaration of the Rule from Pope Innocent IV entitled, Quanto 
studiosius, August 19, 1247, one that has an important bearing on 
our subject.** It referred to the institution of lay-procurators. These 
laymen were to be selected by the Order to handle the administra- 
tion of all movable and immovable goods in the name of the Holy 
See, which retained the title and possession of the same. (“Ad quam 
rerum tpsarum spectat proprietas.”) The procurators were remov- 
able, however, at the wish (ad nutwm) of the Ministers (Pro- 
vincials) .?8 

By the previous decree of Innocent IV (Ordinem vestrum) of 
1245, the Holy See had declared itself the owner of all the goods of 
the Order. Consequently, whenever any action had to be taken 
relative to these goods such as buying, selling, transferring, etc., 
recourse had to be taken to the Holy See. As the Order grew and 
the Provinces became more numerous and further removed from the 
Roman Curia, other provisions for the observance of the Rule be- 
came manifest. The Rule forbade the direct handling of money or 
the possession of property and all that went with it. These proc- 
urators, or amici spirituales, as they were sometimes called, were 
to be the solution of the difficulty. Through them all necessary 
financial transactions could be made without the personal inter- 
vention of the friars or direct recourse to the Holy See for every, 
even minute, transaction.** 

22 AM vol. III, p. 448; BF vol. I, p. 487. 

23 “Praesentium vobis auctoritate concedimus, ut singulis vestrum licet in 
provinciis eis commissis, per se vel per alios Fratres suos, quibus id duxerint, 
committendum, constituere aliquos viros idoneos, Deum timentes, qui pro 
locorum indigentia singulorum, res hujusmodi, tam concessas quamquam 
etiam conferendas auctoritate Nostra libere petere, vendere, commutare, 
alienare, tractare, expendere, vel permutare, ac in usum Fratrum convertere 
valeant, secundum dispositionem vestram pro necessitatibus vel commodis 
(notice the words “pro commodis”) Fratrum Ordinis memorati, sicut vobis 
eosdem viros sic constitutos a vobis amovere, aliosque ad praemissa exe- 
quenda sine difficultate qualibet subrogare, quoties videritis opportunum.” 
BF vol. I, p. 487; vol. III, pp. 489-90; cf. Bryce, Scottish Grey Friars vol. I, 
pp. 453-470; Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (AFH) (Quaracchi, 1908ff), 
vol. VII, pp. 53ff.; ibid., pp. 549-51. (Procurators in England: 1280-83). 


24JTn his excellent article in the Catholic Encyclopedia vol. XIV, p. 385, 
Fr. Gregory Cleary, O.F.M., defines an Apostolic Syndic as “A layman who 
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John of Parma furthermore obtained from the successor of In- 
nocent IV, Alexander IV (1254-61), on Oct. 21, 1255 (Hx parte 
vestra), permission that, in case of a transfer of a convent from 
one city to another, the friars might take with them all movable 
goods to their new quarters and be permitted to sell the real estate 
on which the old habitation stood.?® Exception, however, as can 
provided for in Canon Law. 

The provisions regarding the procurators were, owing to the ob- 
jection of the Provincial of Ireland, John of Kethene, not put into 
immediate effect,?° but the declaration of Gregory IX, whereby the 
Holy See had declared itself both the owner and the direct admin- 
istrator of the goods of the friars, was ordered to be observed. This, 
however, lasted only for a time, for in 1250 John of Parma had all 
the privileges thus far conceded to the Order, renewed. 

Nevertheless, the uncertainty which prevailed in the Order at 
the time is reflected by the action taken at the Chapter of Metz in 
1254 (1259?).°7 At this Chapter, according to Eccleston, John of 
Parma sought to abolish the procurators,”* and to have the decrees 
of Innocent IV nullified in all those cases in which they were more 
lax than those of Gregory IX.*° (This divergence and uncertainty 
in the early stages of the Order concerning the neécessartum of 
Gregory IX and of Nicholas III; and of Innocent IV and the two 
Martins [IV and V] were to become later distinguishing features 
between the Observants and the Reformati for centuries. However, 
of this later.) 

Two reasons might be adduced for this action of the famous Gen- 
eral, John of Parma: 1) the traditional fidelity of the Irish and the 
English friars in the strict, if not literal, observance of the Rule; 
and 2) perhaps the difficulty at the time of dealing with the laymen 


in the name, and by the authority of the Holy See assumes the care and civil 
administration of the temporalities and in particular the pecuniary alms des- 
tined for the support and benefit of Franciscan convents, and hence provides 
for the requirements of the brethren.” 

25 BF vol. II, p. 84. A copy of this Bull is preserved in the Archives of the 
Friars Minor Conventual at Santi Apostoli, Rome. Cf. Eubel, Epitome, p. 80. 
readily be understood, was made to the sale of a church, as already 

26 Cf. AF vol. I, p. 235. 

27 Cf. AFH vol. III, pp. 601-14, and vol. IV, pp. 425-35. 

28 AF vol. I, pp. 235, 255. 

29 Cf. Salimbene, “Chronicon,” edited by Holder, MGH pp. 637-8. 
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who had charge of the administration of the friars’ revenues—the 
term “revenues” being taken in the broadest sense of the word. 
Students of American Church History are fully aware of the diffi- 
culties and scandals we encountered right here in the United States 
(Hogan scandal) in connection with Trusteeism; Philadelphia’s 
Bishop Conwell; New York under Bishop Hughes, etc.*° Let us 
imagine a hypothetical case where the Guardian of a convent or a 
Provincial wanted to secure a good or better location (praesup- 
positis supponendis) in another city or in a better location in the 
same city, but the lay-procurator or syndic had another site in 
view that would be advantageous to him or to some member of his 
family. One can well imagine the multiplicity of cases which would 
have induced the Minister General or Provincial to do away entirely 
with the lay-syndics and to have recourse directly to the Holy See 
—which eventually did happen. But to return to the historical sec- 
tion of our paper. 

Due to old age and especially to the taint of Joachism, John of 
Parma felt it advisable to resign his high office at the General 
Chapter held at Ara Coeli, Rome, in the presence of Pope Alexander 
IV, Feb. 2, 1257. Here the illustrious Bonaventure Fidanza of Bag- 
noreggio, professor at the University of Paris and distinguished 
author, was elected Minister General (1257-74). The Order at the 
time of Bonaventure’s election was on the verge of a crisis. The 
members were divided (although not as yet as openly and formally 
as in the fourteenth century) into two factions. On the one hand 
were the zealots or Spirituals, who sought to enforce the literal ob- 
servance of the Rule throughout the whole Order and condemned, 
or at least repudiated, all papal declarations and dispensations, or 
the acquisition of the same through the higher superiors. On the 
other hand stood the bulk of the community which had accepted 
certain mitigations, obtained through the higher superiors, the 
Ministers General, from the popes, because both they and the popes 
had considered the literal observance of the Rule impracticable, 
and, owing to the growth of the Order, in many instances impossible. 

The spirit of division was accentuated by the publications of 


30 Cf. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. Cap., History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States (St. Louis: Herder, 1950). 
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commentaries on the papal interpretations of the Rule by Minorites 
representing the conflicting views. The earliest of these was that of 
the Four Masters referred to above, written about 1242, supporting 
in the main the literal observance. It was published in the Furma- 
mentum Trium Ordinum.*! A stricter tendency and more favorable 
to the Spirituals was manifested in the Expositio Regulae by Hugh 
De Digne (d. ca. 1256).°? This was printed in the same work (the 
Firmamentum). John Peckham (d. ca. 1292), the famous Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, however, in his Tractatus Pawperts and Ex- 
positio Regulae,** and David of Augsburg (d. ca. 1272) representing 
a less vigorous attitude, followed the milder tendency in the Order 
particularly as manifested in the spirit of St. Bonaventure. 

A short time after his election, Bonaventure sent an encyclical to 
all the friars.** In it he shows his deep knowledge of the evils affect- 
ing the Order and points out their remedies. He refers to the love 
of money as the ultimate ruin of every religious community, and 
to idleness as the root of every vice. He speaks of the vast amount 
of begging being done by the brethren that induces the faithful to 
evade them as though they were robbers.**> He makes mention of 
unnecessarily large houses (excepting those destined for the sick 
and the education of youth) that tend to stir up hatred against the 
brethren; also of the procuring of legacies and burial privileges 
that excites the ire and jealousy of the secular clergy. 

Although Bonaventure strove to enforce strict discipline, he never- 
theless wished to do this on the grounds and status the Order had 
received during the course of years, i.e., he did not desire, like the 
Spirituals, to abrogate the Apostolic Privileges, but rather to ad- 
here to them. By word and example he strove to show the excessive 
Spirituals that St. Francis never taught that his friars were not to 
have but that they were not to possess anything.*® In fact, about 


31 Published at Venice in 1513, cf. chapter VII of the Firmamentum Trium 
Ordinum. 

32 Cf. Wadding-Sbaralea, op. cit., pp. 381-2. 

33 Tbed., pp. 111-114; also, Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., Franciscan Studies vol. 
IV (1917), pp. 127-76. 

34 St. Bonaventure, op. crt., vol. VIII, p. 468. 

35 Cf. Huber, op. cit., p. 150, footnote no. 28. 

$6 “Regula enim non dicit, nos nihil debere habere, sed nihil nobis appro- 
priare.” (The italics are by St. Bonaventure, op. cit., vol. VIII, p. 353). 
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the same time that he wrote the above-mentioned encyclical, he 
obtained from Alexander IV a confirmation of the privileges con- 
cerning the vow of poverty by Pope Innocent IV, Nov. 14, 1245.37 
He furthermore petitioned and obtained permission for the brethren 
to accept legacies in the name of the Order, and to retain the money 
involved in case the legitimate heirs could not be located.** He 
even secured from Clement IV (1265-68) by virtue of the Bull en- 
titled Obtentu, Feb. 12, 1266, permission for the friars, as indi- 
viduals, to accept legacies the same as seculars, not for their 
personal possession and administration, but in order that the higher 
superiors, through the income, might better provide for the ever- 
increasing number of postulants, novices and students.*? 

The Chapter of Narbonne, convoked by St. Bonaventure and 
celebrated on May 23, 1260, has become famous in the history of 
the Franciscan Order on account of the important affairs trans- 
acted.*° On this occasion a compilation of all decrees and statutes 
edited since the founding of the Order was made, and these, to- 
gether with the new laws and regulations framed at the Chapter 
were united into one. This collection is known as the Constitutiones 
Narbonenses.*1 The Constitutions of Narbonne are divided into 
twelve “rubrics” or chapters based on the twelve chapters of the 
Rule. They have served as a norm for all other Constitutions edited 


37 Pope Alexander IV, “Ordinem vestrum,” Feb. 20, 1257, AM vol. II, ad 
annum 1257; vol. IV, p. 446; 129 ff. BF II, 196 (No. 297); Eubel, Epitome, 
p. 238. 

38 BF vol. II, p. 251. 

39 BF vol. III, p. 71. Cf. Annibale da Latera, O.F.M., Supplementum (Rome, 
1780); Paul Sabatier, Rev. Historique LX X XIX (1905), p. 308. Some say the 
Bull is spurious, but Sbaralea defends its genuineness. BF vol. III, p. 71. The 
Bull, which can be found in the original in the library of the Sacro Convento, 
Assisi, was declared authentic by a pontifical commission on April 22, 1728. 
Cf. Bullarium Assisiense (Quaracchi, 1920), p. 31, no. 179. 

40 “C24G,” AF vol. III, p. 328; Glassberger, AF vol. II, p. 75; ef. Firma- 
mentum Fratrum Minorum (Paris, 1512); Ehrle in ALKG vol. VI, p. 33 and 
87ff.; A. G. Little, “Decrees of the General Chapters of the Friars Minor, 1260- 
1282,” English Historical Review, vol. XIII, (1898), p. 703; and AFH vol. 
VII, p. 477; P. F. Ferdinandus Delorme, O.F.M., “Definitiones Capituli 
Generalis Ordinum Fratrum Minorum Narbonensis (1260), AFH vol. III, pp. 
491-504; vol. VII, pp. 676-82. 

41 Cf, St. Bonaventure, op. cit., vol. VIII, pp. 462ff.; Ehrle in ALKG vol. 
VI, pp. 87ff.; AFH vol. III, pp. 491-504; vol. XVIII, pp. 511-24; vol. VII, pp. 
676-82. 
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by the Order since that time. In fact, for years and years, the Order 
framed no new Constitutions, but simply added certain regulations 
(by-laws) to the Narbonenses as time and expediency demanded.*? 
Regarding poverty, it was decided that the declarations of Innocent 
IV remain suspended (as decreed by the Chapter of Metz) in all 
those cases in which privileges not contained in the Bull of Gregory 
IX (Elongati) are granted. This was a question of the necessartum 
and the utile: the procurators or the direct recourse to the Holy See 
for monetary transactions. 
Regarding poverty the Narbonenses have this to say: 


Cum Regula dicat quod “Fratres non accipiant pecuniam per se vel per 
interpositam personam” statuimus quod pecunia nec nomine oblationis 
nec alias recipiatur in locum Fratrum; et dicimus pecuniam non solum 
denarios, sed rem quamlibet quae accipitur ut vendatur (e.g., house, or 
anything representing monetary value). Nihil tamen Fratres prorsus 
quoque modo deponatur nisi propter necessitatem vel de proximo immi- 
nentem. 


Asked how long a time these general words would signify, the 
Codex Treverensis says in reply that what regards food and things 
needed for sustenance of life, a year’s supply should suffice, but if 
the collection were made for books or buildings, no time limit was 
set.** 

After the death of St. Bonaventure, Father Girolomo Masci (the 
future Pope Nicholas IV) was elected General (1274-78). Under 
him Pope Gregory X (1271-76) confirmed all the privileges and 
exemptions thus far granted to the Order (Cum a vobis, Aug. 23, 
1274) .*4 

A special privilege granted the Order by the pope referred to the 
burning question of poverty. By virtue of a brief dated Nov. 25, 
1274, the brethren were permitted to dispose of movable goods even 
without the intervention of the procurators or the Holy See.*® As 
this permission was contrary to the former provisions of the popes 


42 AM vol. IV, pp. 127-28. 

43 St. Bonaventure, op. cit., vol. Vill, p. 432, note 1. 

44 AM vol. IV, p. 414. 

45 “Voluntariae paupertatis,” Nov. 25, 1274, AM vol. VIII, p. 415; Licentiam 
alenandi et commutandi atque de donis movibilibus, quibus ipsi utwwntur, in 


alias res magis sibi necessarias convertendi, cum eis videbitur opportunum. 
BF vol. III, p. 222. 
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and had given rise to abuses, it had to be revoked by the decretal 
Exut, of Nicholas III, Aug. 14, 1279 (cf. infra). It was also the 
cause of grave dissensions among the brethren, especially in the 
Marches, where the opinion began to prevail that the pope had in- 
tended to force the Order to possess in communi. These latter even- 
tually became the first Spirituals. 

And yet, another step had been taken towards the eventual ad- 
ministration of the goods of the friars by themselves, and not by 
outsiders, despite the fact that the legal title of the Order’s goods 
was still to remain in the hands of the Holy See or of the donors, 
as decreed by Pope Gregory IX. 

Owing to the diplomatic duties cast upon him by the Holy See, 
Girolomo of Ascoli was not able to give his full attention to the 
community. He was often sent as Legate in the cause of Mother 
Church, e.g., by Innocent V in 1276 to Greece, although on this oc- 
casion in reality he got only as far as Ancona.*® As a result of his 
repeated forced absences religious discipline in the Order somewhat 
relaxed, especially in regard to the vow of poverty. Some of the 
friars were accused of collecting money on the occasion of their 
sermons to the faithful by placing “offering boxes” in the churches, 
of accepting legacies, of depositing money on interest, and finally 
of making debts and contracts.*7 The General Chapter celebrated 
at Padua in 1276 took exception to their conduct.*® 

In the absence of the General, Bonagratia of St. John in Per- 
sicheto (Girolomo’s companion to Constantinople) was sent to 
Padua to convoke the General Chapter. Against his wish, Girolomo 
was again elected General. But at the twenty-fourth General Chap- 
ter held at Assisi, May 21, 1279, the pope demanded that Girolomo 
(now Cardinal) be relieved of his duties. Bonagratia, Provincial of 
Bologna, succeeded him. 

After the Chapter, the newly elected General and several Pro- 
vincials called on the pope at Sariano nel Cimino, and informed 
him of the Acts of the Chapter. On that occasion the pope also 
designated as Cardinal Protector of the Order Matthew Cardinal 
Rossi Orsini (1279-1306). However, the visit of the General and 
~ 46 On May 28, 1276 he was again in Rome. AFH vol. II, p. 7. 


47 Cf. ALKG vol. VI, p. 44. 
48 AM vol. V, p. 55. 
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the Provincials had a still further purpose in view: the defense of 
the Order against its enemies, the secular professors at the Uni- 
versity of Paris; the revision of papal declarations; and especially, 
clarification to satisfy, if possible, once for all, the doubts of the 
friars regarding the force of papal declarations concerning the literal 
observance of the Rule. The friars wanted to know what regulations 
obliged under sin, swb praecepto; which were only exhortative, sub 
consilio. Pope Nicholas III (1277-80) was well acquainted with the 
conditions in the Order: he had become personally acquainted dur- 
ing the course of his life with many of the still surviving com- 
panions of St. Francis. As assistants in elaborating an opportune 
papal declaration and Bull, Nicholas selected, besides the General 
and a few Provincials, the two Franciscan Cardinals, Girolomo of 
Ascoli, the former General of the Order and now Cardinal Priest 
of Palestrina (the later Pope Nicholas IV) and Bentivenga, also 
Cardinal Priest of Albano, the former confessor of the pope. Surely 
these men were able, humanly speaking, to bring clarity into the 
whole Franciscan Order, for none knew the present circumstances 
better than they. The result of their two-months’ deliberation was 
the important decretal Haut qui seminat.*® Before it was published, 
however, it was given for an ultimate revision to a committee of 
expert canon lawyers, among them being Pietro Peregrossi, and the 
Protonotary, Benedict Gaetano, the later Pope Boniface VIII. 
Through the latter the Bull was promulgated on Aug. 14, 1279. 


b) The Decretal Haut of Nicholas ITI, August 14, 1279 


The decretal is of the utmost importance in the history of the 
Franciscan Order regarding the observance of the vow of poverty 
and the proper administration of money affairs. In fact, the decretal 
has also played an important part in the history of other Religious 
Orders, as can be seen from the fact that later, the above-named 
Boniface VIII (1294-1303) inserted it in the Corpus Juris,°° and 
other popes repeatedly refer to it, e.g., Clement V in his equally 
"49 BF vol. III, p. 404. Eubel, Epitome, pp. 290-300 (Dec. 47). For the in- 
fluence of the writings of St. Bonaventure on the Bull Hawt cf. AFH vol. V, 
pp. 3-21, zbid p. 73-74. 

50 Extrav. Com. p. 6; De verb. sign. C. VI (V, 12); De verb. sign. VI, 3; 
Cf. BF vol. III, pp. 404-416; MF vol. XI, p. 315. 
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famous Exivi de Paradiso, May 5, 1312,°4 and John XXII in his 
Quia quorumdam exigit of Nov. 10, 1324.5? 

The contents of the Bull Ezit are the following.®* In the begin- 
ning Pope Nicholas III praises the Order, which, he says, has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the Apostles. He rebukes its enemies, who, 
incensed by envy, oppose it and endeavor to show that its manner 
of life is prohibited or impossible. The declarations regarding the 
Rule are similar to those of St. Bonaventure and serve as a con- 
firmation of his interpretations of, and attitude towards, poverty 
in its relation to the community. The brethren are not obliged, says 
the decretal, to observe all counsels recommended in the Gospel but 
only those enjoined nominally (verbally) or equivalently in the 
Rule. Regarding the vow of poverty, the following points are to be 
kept in mind. Total renunciation of all temporal goods, even in com- 
mumt, is very meritorious, having been recommended by Christ Him- 
self, even though he did occasionally accept and handle money in 
order to be an example to the weak or to take care of the needs of 
the Apostles. Despite the commendation of absolute poverty, how- 
ever, the friars are not prohibited the moderate use of temporal 
(movable) goods, in accordance with the Rule (Usus moderatus 
secundum eorum Regulam). Whatsoever the brethren receive, mov- 
able or immovable goods, even when bought from alms, becomes 
the possession of the Holy See, excepting in those cases in which 
the donors have reserved the ownership of their gifts to themselves. 
If the Brethren have use of a house and the owner of the same de- 
mands them to move, they must do so, since the house does not 
belong to them. Churches and cemeteries, however, remain reserved 
to the Apostolic See. The use of temporal goods is conceded as con- 
ditions and circumstances require, but all luxury and wealth, as 
being contrary to the spirit of poverty, must be excluded. 

The question of handling money is related per longum et latum, 
since on this point the brethren had failed and given to others oc- 
casion for complaint. Loans are entirely prohibited. It is not, how- 
ever, against the purity of the Rule to appoint Nuntu or spiritual 


51 BF vol. V, p. 74. ,; 
52 AM vol. V, p. 74; BF III, pp. 404ff.; Eubel, Epitome p. 290ff. 
53 Cf. AM ad annum 1222, n. 2-3. 
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friends who might sell the goods of the friars for money or accept 
money for the friars to be used for their actual needs and wants. 
But the right of possession and the title of such donations remain 
with the donor, even though he does not think of it; hence he may 
at any time recall his donations. The friars have not even the ad- 
ministration of such goods and consequently, if a Nuntius prove 
himself unfaithful or wasteful, they cannot accuse him before court 
or demand retribution. The friars may not make any demands of 
him but only place their petitions before him. They dare not have 
more money laid aside with the procurators (Nuntw) than actual 
circumstances demand (cf. supra, Codex Treverensis). They may 
accept legacies, but not if they refer to things forbidden to the 
friars, e.g., real estate (luxurious homes!). If, however, it was the 
intention of the testator that such immovable goods, property, ete. 
—although forbidden to the friars—be first sold and the income 
thereof be used for the necessities of the latter, they may be ac- 
cepted. The heirs must not hinder the friars in asserting their rights, 
but they cannot be forced thereto in court. 

Now comes the important ruling! The Ministers (Provincials and 
the General) of the Order may exchange real estate, because they 
are empowered to do this by the Apostolic See, the owner of all the 
friars’ property; but the sale of the same real estate must be made 
by the procurators appointed by the Holy See or by the Cardinal 
Protector. This was an innovation, and by virtue of a decree of 
Clement IV (Obtentu Divina Nominis) of Feb. 12, 1265, the breth- 
ren themselves could dispose of such goods.*4 

The Testament of St. Francis was again declared to have no ob- 
ligatory force. All previous papal declarations were pronounced null 
and void. In conclusion, Nicholas III ordains that this his con- 
stitution Haut, the same as all other decretals, be taught in the 
schools. He forbids under severe punishment all opposition to, or 
interpretation of, the same, contrary to the clear meaning of the 
words.*® 


54“Teclaramus quod vos in temporalibus bonis, in quibus succederetis, in 
saeculo existentes, licite possitis succedere, et bonorum ipsorum possessiones 
apprendere, ac vendere libere, bona ipsa ac eorumque pretium in utilitatem 
vestram convertere, prout vobis videbitur expedire.” AM vol. IV, p. 521. 

55 Cf. AFH vol. V, pp. 3-21. 
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The decretal Haut was intended rather as a defense of the friars 
than as a new legislation. Aimost everything contained therein had 
been conceded or ordained by previous decrees and Bulls, e.g., by 
the Ordinem vestrum of Innocent IV and the Quo elongati of Greg- 
ory [X. It was lenient and written in the spirit of St. Bonaventure. 
A few noteworthy changes, however, were made, viz., that the use 
of temporal goods must be restricted to the necessary and not ex- 
panded to include the convement (pro commodis), as conceded by 
Innocent IV (Ordinem vestrum); furthermore, that the lay proc- 
urators must be appointed by the Holy See and not by the Minis- 
ters. (It was these two points that later were to become the main 
points of difference between the Reformati and the Capuchins on 
the one hand, and the Observants on the other; but concerning this 
later.) Lastly, the decretal Hant decreed that the inability to pos- 
sess acquired not only legal but also real significance, inasmuch as 
the donors were to retain full dominion over their goods. The de- 
cretal later played an important role in the controversies with the 
Fraticelli (Michaelites, etc.) concerning the question of poverty, 
for in it Nicholas III defined the poverty of the Friars Minor, both 
as individuals and as a community, as equivalent to that of Christ 
and the Apostles (cf. infra.). 

Yet, despite the fact that the decretal Haut was to settle and 
regulate the financial difficulties of the friars for all times, it soon 
appeared defective. Legacies made in favor of the friars were not 
given to them by the executors of the wills of the deceased, and as 
the brethren had no recourse either before the civil or the ecclesi- 
astical courts, in order to obtain their rights a new provision had 
to be made. This was done by the institution of the Oeconomici, or 
Syndici Apostolici in virtue of the Bull Ezultantes of Martin IV 
(1281-85), Jan. 18, 1283.°° Clement IV had in 1265 made a similar 
provision for certain Provinces.*’ These Syndici (of Martin IV) 
were to be appointed by the Minister Provincial and the Custodes 
according to the necessity of individual convents. Their duties were 
to take charge of all moneys and alms of the friars, and to use them 
in behalf of the friars as the latter needed them. Furthermore, the 
~ 86 BF vol. III, p. 501; cf. AFH vol. VIL, pp. 55-65, 549-51; Eubel, Epitome, 
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Syndics, in the name of the Apostolic See, were empowered to dis- 
pose of all legacies left to the Order and to defend the brethren in 
court in both temporal and spiritual affairs. If the men selected did 
not perform their duties conscientiously, they could be replaced by 
others. These Syndics were Nuntw and procurators in the first sense 
of the term, but now they were not only representatives of the bene- 
factors of the Order in the distribution of their gifts but also of 
the Holy See in the defense of the friars against those who would 
deprive them of their rightful goods or the equivalent thereof.°* 

This decree of Martin IV, as also of the later Martin V (1417- 
31), was to be a source of great contention later on in the various 
Reform Communities of the Order. Some accepted it, others rejected 
it because they favored the above-named decretal Hawt of Nicholas 
III, as confirmed later by Pope Clement V in his decretal Haivi (cf. 
infra). The General Chapter held at Milan, May 13, 1285, accepted 
indeed the decrees of Martin IV regarding the Syndiecs, but the 
friars were warned not to accumulate law suits on account of lega- 
cies, lest thereby the Order fall into disrepute and odium.®*® On the 
other hand, the learned Minister General, Matthew of Aquasparta 
(1287-1289), felt obliged to condemn a book that spoke disparag- 
ingly of Nicholas III and the latter’s explanation of the Rule 
(Ext) .° 


c) The Papal Bull Exivi of Clement V, May 6, 1312 


Due to certain laxities in the observance of the vow of poverty 
that had crept in towards the end of the thirteenth century, e.g., 
the reception of annual revenues, the exchange of hermitages and 
poorer habitations for city dwellings and spacious convents, the 
General of the Order, John Mincio of Muravalle (1296-1304), had 
to intervene, but he met with such opposition that he had to recall 
many of his former salutary regulations.*' On the other hand, due 
to the recalcitrant Spirituals, led by such noted men as John Olivi, 
Ubertino of Casale, and the hostile Angelo Clareno, matters were 


58 Glassberger, AF vol. II, p. 100. 

59 Cf. AFH vol. XXII, p. 289, no. 23. 

60 “C24G,” AF vol. III, p. 408; AM vol. V, p. 209. 

61 Cf. Glassberger, AF vol. II, p. 109; AM vol. V, p. 211. 
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referred to the Holy See. After long deliberations, acrid disputa- 
tions, and the appointment of a special commission, Pope Clement 

V edited his famous Bull Hzivi, published on May 6, 1312, while 
the council of Vienne was in session.®” 

In this famous Bull, the pope reiterated the fact that the Order 
must have no dominions. He defends the life led by the community 
saying that it is licit and sufficient for the true observance of the 
Rule of St. Francis (licttum et sufficientem ad veram Regulae ob- 
servantiam) .*? He decides the controversy regarding the usus pauper 
arctus and the usus moderatus in favor of the former. He specifies 
in what cases the Rule is to be considered binding in conscience 
under pain of mortal sin, v2z., in all those cases in which St. Francis 
uses the words of command (obligatoria) or similar meaning ex- 
pressions (aequivalentia). He cites twelve cases of the Rule refer- 
ring to the latter, and says that in all these cases the pars tutior 
must be followed. 

The decretal of Clement V also played an important role in the 
later history of the Order, since the Reformati and the Capuchins 
accepted it in connection with the declarations of Nicholas IIT; 
whereas the Observants preferred to accept the later interpretation 
of Popes Martin IV and V, as did also the Conventuals. The latter 
also at the Council of Trent accepted the offer made by the Council 
to all Mendicants to possess in common—a permission, however, 
which the Observants and Capuchins, together with the Reformed 
Carmelites, preferred not to accept, leaving the title of possession 
of all their movable and immovable goods in the hands of the Holy 
See. 


d) The Decrees of Pope John XXII (1316-32) 


Everything was apparently now proceeding smoothly until the 
Spirituals under Pope John XXII induced the pope to refuse to ac- 
cept the ownership of the friars’ goods and to return the same to 
them. All the interpretations of the Rule in defense of the poverty 
of the Order of Friars Minor were apparently cast to the wind. 

The theoretical disputations of the Spirituals under the aforesaid 
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Pope John XXII need not be commented on here at length.®* It 
suffices to say that the pope in three important decrees: the Sancta 
Romana of Dec. 30, 1317 condemning the Fraticelli as a progenies 
viperarum; his Gloriosam Ecclesiam of Jan. 23, 1318, condemning 
the Spirituals of Sicily under Henry of Ceva; and especially his 
Quorumdam exigit of Oct. 12, 1317, in which the Pope commended 
the interpretation of the Rule as given by Nicholas III (Hut) and 
Clement V (Hzivt), proved to be the death knell of the Spirituals 
and the Fraticelli. It is true that they continued to exist for a time, 
but the papal condemnation was sufficient for the faithful to look 
upon them, in spite of their protestations to the contrary, as obsti- 
nate and disobedient apostates. 

The decrees of Pope John XXII make it clear that Christ and the 
Apostles did possess temporal goods and that it was not heretical 
to affirm this; furthermore, that, if the Order of Friars Minor were 
observing poverty as well as did Christ’s Apostles, they were sub- 
stantially observing their own vow of poverty, even though, through 
their apostolically appointed procurators, nuntw, or syndici, they 
retained the use of temporalities and administered them—provided 
the title of properties involved remained either in the hands of the 
donors and benefactors, or of the Holy See. Summing up the whole 
debacle Mr. A. G. Little, the well-known English lover of Fran- 
ciscana says: 

After the moderating influence of St. Bonaventure was removed (1274), 
the cleavage in the Order became more accentuated, and the quarrel 
between the Community and the Spiritual Friars or Zelanti more acrid. 
Under the influence of their intellectual leader, the Joachite, Peter John 
Olivi, and under the pressure of persecution, the Zelanti became more 
isolated from the Community and divorced from the fruitful activities 
which it combined with a laxer interpretation of the Rule and a less 
rigid observance of poverty; they tended to withdraw to hermitages and 
to become to some extent a sect of contemplative fanatics.65 

The most disastrous upshot of the whole controversy, however, 
was the fact that in 1322 John XXII turned back to the Order all 
the property of the Friars Minor, held at that time in the name of 


64 For a short and concise unprejudiced story of the Spirituals, cf. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953), p. 436. 
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the Holy See. What was now to be done? Up to now the Order had 
placed all its glory in the strict observance of the Rule and its 
living without money or property, by placing the proprietorship of 
all its goods into the hands of the Holy See and having it administer 
all its fiscal transactions through apostolically appointed agents 
(syndics, procurators, etc.). Now the pope rejected all this and threw 
back all property to the Order and even the administration of the 
same again through syndies into the fold of the Order. A new solu- 
tion had to be sought and found. 


e) The Constitutions of the General Farinerius (1348-57) 


At the General Chapter of Verona celebrated in 1348 William 
Farinerius, the Provincal of Aquitaine, was elected General (1348- 
57) .°° He was destined to play an important role in the question of 
money and the administration of the same. Farinerius inculcated 
the observance of the Constitutiones Narbonnenses and proposed 
the same for renewed confirmation and subsequent observance 
to the Chapter of Assisi, 1354.°7 Due to the great interest which the 
General took in the renewed promulgation, observance, and revision, 
where expediency demanded, the Constitutiones Narbonnenses in 
their revised form are known in history as the Constitutiones Fari- 
neriae.*® They demand, among other provisions, the frequent read- 
ing of the decretal Hawt of Nicholas III and the Hx of Clement 
V, but make no mention of the contrary declarations of John XXII. 
Despite this, however, the constitutions do permit the friars, under 
certain circumstances, to deposit money, and in some instances even 
advise them to take recourse to spiritual friends for the sake of 
obtaining necessary funds. Only when these refuse to act, must the 
Order provide. The administration of “movable goods” was en- 
trusted to the friars and a Frater Procurator was to be elected from 
among their own midst. This was the stand eventually taken by the 
Conventuals, and in modern times by even some of the Reform 


66 Cf, AF vol. III, p. 544, Note 2. 

67 “C24G,” AF vol. III, p. 548; II, 187-88. 
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Franciscan Families. The Constitutiones Farineriae remained in 
vogue throughout the whole next century. St. John Capistran re- 
peatedly refers to them.®® Farinerius was eventually created Car- 
dinal in 1356 by Pope Innocent VI (1352-62). 

Another innovation occurred under the pontificate of Pope Greg- 
ory XI (1370-78). In 1374, in a brief directed to the Custos of the 
Custody of Barcelona, the pope made an exception to the Constitu- 
tions of Farinerius by granting to the friars, due to their extreme 
need, the use of juridical processes in order to obtain legacies be- 
queathed to the Order. He expressly commanded, however, that all 
furniture (and mobilia in general) left by such requests be sold, and 
only the price of the same be given to the friars or be consigned 
to the Nuntiw or spiritual friends for eventual use. 


f) From the Council of Constance (1414-18) to the Chapter of Assisi, 
1430. Reinstallation of the Syndici Apostolici 


The fifteenth century saw the rise and development of the Ob- 
servant Reform, canonically approved by the Council of Constance 
in 1417. But this salutary reform—especially in France and later 
in Italy—was to occasion not only renewed controversies concern- 
ing the observance of the vow of poverty and the administration of 
temporal goods, but also the eventual division of the Order in 1517 
by Pope Leo X. Throughout the whole next century the question of 
the vow of poverty and the administration of temporal goods and 
money played important roles. 

One of the renowned General Chapters along these lines was that 
celebrated at Assisi in 1430. The development, in brief, is the fol- 
lowing. In 1428, at the General Chapter held at Ferrara, Anthony 
of Massa was elected Minister General (1424-30). In 1428, in- 
fluenced perhaps by the Italian Observants, who unlike the French 
were at this time still under the immediate jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral and Provincials, he obtained from Pope Martin V (1417-31) 
the reinstallation of the Syndicus Apostolicus.’ Since the functions 
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of the Apostolic Syndic are to be treated in a subsequent paper, I 
shall restrict myself to the historical phases of his institution only. 
As we have already seen, the institution of the Syndicus Apostolicus 
goes back to the Bull of Pope Innocent IV, dated Aug. 19, 1247. 
When John XXII (cf. above), offended at the actions of the Frati- 
celli and especially at their association with his archenemy, Louis 
IV of Bavaria, threw back the title plus the administration of the 
funds and properties of the Friars Minor into their own lap, the 
Order was in a dilemma. We have seen the progress in the meantime. 
The abolition of the Syndics only made matters worse, as John 
XXII had rejected them likewise, unless a special permission for 
their use or reinstatement had been obtained from the Holy See. The 
abolition of the Syndics made matters worse than ever, for they at 
least quieted the consciences of the brethren concerning the inde- 
pendent administration of temporal goods. Something had to be 
done. Pope Martin V on Nov. 1, 1428, in his Bull Amabiles Fructus,” 
annulled the aforementioned Constitution of John XXII, Ad Condi- 
torem, and re-established the Syndics in the sense inaugurated and 
described by his predecessor, Pope Martin IV. (Although, getting 
ahead of our story, we might say right here that these Martinian 
Syndics again were a source of dissension among the various Reform 
Friars, some accepting them, like the Observants, others rejecting 
them like the Reformati and the Capuchins. The Conventuals, at 
that time known as the “Community,” also accepted them.) Two 
years later, in 1430, in the Constitutiones Martinianae, the duties 
of the Apostolic Syndics were specifically determined. Briefly, 
“every convent or place,” says the Constitutions, “shall have its 
apt Procurator, Syndic, and Administrator, to whom shall be as- 
signed all moneys received from alms and revenues, and who shall 
dispose of them legally and faithfully for the necessary repairs of 
the convents and places, and for all other current expenses.”’*? The 
Bull of Martin V, Amabiles Fructus, was later confirmed by Eugene 
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IV, Provisions Nostrae, Feb. 13, 1442;73 and by Sixtus IV, Dum 
fructus uberes, Feb. 12, 1472.74 


g) The Constitutiones Martinianae of 1430 


But all these provisions concerning the Syndicus Apostolicus were 
again abolished by the famous General Chapter held at Assisi in 
1430. In order to obtain greater unity between the Conventuals and 
the Observants, new Constitutions, the work of St. John Capistran 
(d. 1456), were framed. They are known historically as the Con- 
stitutiones Martinianae, named after the then ruling Pope, Martin 
V (1417-31). The General at that time was William of Casale 
(1430-42). The Constitutions were to be a mutual compromise be- 
tween the Conventuals and the Observants. The latter would give 
up their Vicars, both General and Provincial—always a thorn in 
the side of the Conventuals and a source of discord between them; 
whereas the Conventuals on their part would relinquish all incomes 
and revenues and revert, as far as possible, to the early mendicant 
life led by St. Francis and his first followers. The General, it is 
true, agreed, but later better realizing what the renunciation of all 
fixed revenues involved, especially those connected with the founda- 
tion and obligation of Masses, requested the pope to be absolved 
from his oath and promise. The General saw himself embarrassed 
and handicapped. How was the Order to provide for itself? It had 
now reached such numbers that begging—I will not say that it had 
become too irksome to the friars (they continued to beg and quest 
even up to my own days in Germany)—had become too burden- 
some on the faithful in whose vicinities the friars lived. Support for 
so large a community as the Order now numbered, by begging alone 
had become morally, if not physically, impossible. Besides, what 
harm could there be in obtaining an honorable livelihood from the 
labor and fruit of their hands, even though compensated in money, 
and not in food stuffs, as the Rule prescribed (Chapters IV and V); 
in providing for novices, students, the sick, the missionaries and 
their missions—and in general for what we call today “overhead 
expenses” by means of Province taxations, etc., all of which were 
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to be abolished by the Martinian Constitutions? Up to now, all these 
resources had been collected, distributed and administered by the 
Procurator General’® and the Syndics appointed by the Holy See. 
Suddenly to be bereft of all definite means of support was indeed 
a serious problem. How were the majority of the convents, espe- 
cially the larger friaries, deprived of all these heretofore legitimate 
sources of income and the administration thereof, to subsist? (Other 
Franciscan communities, as distinct from the Community or the 
Conventuals, were eventually, I dare say, to feel the same way.) 
All the above-named difficulties were presented to Martin V, who 
despite the fact that he had always been favorably disposed to- 
wards the Observants’® and had longed for peace and unity in the 
Order, found the petition of the General justifiable, and expressed 
himself so in the Brief, Ad Statum, July 26, 1430. He released the 
General from his oath July 27, 1480 (Pervigilis).*7 By virtue of 
these Briefs, Martin V conceded to the Order the right to continue 
to hold and use possessions for the sustenance of the friars and the 
needs of divine worship, but, in the name of the Holy See, which 
he declared again, as so many other popes before him, to be the sole 
proprietor. 

The Observants, however, preferred not to accept the concessions 
made by Martin V, but to leave the full administration of their 
goods in the hands of the Holy See. Yet, in certain cases, as pointed 
out by Benoffi and Palomes, even the Observants weakened at times; 
for in 1448 (only a few years after the Conventuals had accepted 
the concessions made by Martin V, July 5, 1480), Pope Eugene IV 
(Martin’s successor) granted certain rights of possession to the 
four convents of Gaeta, Santa Maria of Naples, San Francesco of 
Sorrento, and San Francesco of Castelmare, i.e., to retain, use, and 
sell the goods and income of the above-named former conventual 
convents, even despite the fact that they connected with them the 
obligation of a daily Mass and had been declared by the testators 
inalienable.** It was, it seems, the prelude for future more inde- 
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pendent provisions on the part of the Observants, as opposed to 
those of the Reformati and the Capuchins. 

Matters might have remained so, had not Pope Eugene IV, in- 
fluenced it seems by Capistran, published his Bull Vinea Domini, 
March 15, 1431,7° in which he revoked the two pronouncements of 
his predecessor, Martin V, i.e., the quoted Pervigilis and Ad Statum, 
and thereby virtually annulled the declarations of the Chapter of 
Assisi (1430) and the dispensation from his vow, granted to the 
General, William of Casale. The following year, however, he recalled 
his Bull, approved of the modifications, and absolved anew the Gen- 
eral from his oath. The Order thus reverted to the status as it 
existed before the Chapter of 1430. Later, as already mentioned, 
Pope Sixtus IV in his Mare magnum of 1474, reiterated all the 
privileges ever granted the Friars Minor by his predecessors, Clem- 
ent IV and Eugene IV.*° 


h) The Council of Trent (1545-63) 


On the occasion of the XXV Session De Reformatione Regula- 
rium, ¢. III, the Council of Trent (1545-63) granted to all Mendicant 
Orders the right to possess in common (7m communt) and accord- 
ingly to administer their own financial affairs without the inter- 
mediation of seculars, by whatever name they were formerly called: 
Syndici, Procuratores saeculares, Apostolict Nuntw. Although the 
concession was made in favor of all Mendicants, the Friars Minor 
Observants and the Friars Minor Capuchin preferred not to accept 
the privilege proffered them. The words of the Council read: 

Concedit Sancta Synodus omnibus monasteriis et domibus virorum 
quam mulierum et mendicantium (exceptis domibus S. Francisci Capuc- 
cinorum, et eorum qui Minores de Observantia vocantur), etiam quibus 


aut ex Constitutionibus suis erat prohibitum, aut ex privilegio Apostolico 
non erat concessum, ut deinceps bona immobilia eis possidere liceat.81 


However, despite this concession, Religious may not alienate re- 
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ligious properties without the intervention of the Holy See, to which 
all possession of religious properties 2n fine pertain.’ The new Code 
of Canon Law makes similar provisions.** 

In accordance with the permission granted them by the Council 
of Trent, the Conventuals published their new Constitutiones 
Pianae, approved at first by St. Charles Borromeo, the Conventuals’ 
Cardinal Protector, and later by Pope Pius IV (Sedis Apostolicae), 
Sept. 17, 1565. Before this time, they had been living according to 
the Statutes of Sixtus IV, and the Alexandrian Constitutions of 
Alexander VI—confirmed anew after the Division of 1517 and pub- 
lished at Barcelona in 1540. Then came the Council of Trent and 
the Constitutiones Pianae, referred to above. They remained in force 
until 1628 when the Urban Constitutions, approved by Urban VIII, 
were framed and promulgated. 

As far as the Observants (after the Division of 1517) and other 
Reform Families (Reformati, Recollects and Alcantarines) were 
concerned, matters remained more or less as they were before, only 
with this difference that, whereas the Observants made use of the 
concessions of Martin IV and Martin V concerning the uwsus mode- 
ratus, the Reformati preferred to adhere to the legislation of Nicholas 
III and Clement V concerning the usus pauper et arctus. Further- 
more, whereas the Observants retained the use of the Apostolic 
Syndics, the Reformati and the Capuchins rejected them in favor 
of a spiritual friend (amicus spiritualis) as provided for by the Rule. 
Furthermore, the Capuchins, as some of the other Reform Families, 
adhered strictly to the provisions of the Testament of St. Francis 
and tried to observe the Rule sine glossa or papal dispensations. 

The question of the powers of the Syndic remained mooted for 
years; but since this phase of the question is to be treated in a 
subsequent paper, it can be omitted here. He who would desire more 
knowledge of the powers of the Syndics might read the article by 
Father Gregory Cleary, O.F.M., in the Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV, 
p. 385. Since the friars today, more or less, have the full administra- 
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tion of their goods, and even in many cases, the legal title to their 
properties, Father Cleary looks upon the whole question of the in- 
stitution of the Syndics as a sort of fictio juris. This is so because 
ultimately the friars control the acquisition of property and dis- 
posal of the same, as they do of moneys accruing to them, even 
though handled by the Syndics or spiritual friends. There can be 
no doubt though, that the introduction of the Syndics was an honor- 
able attempt to remove both the possession and the administration 
of all money matters from the 7mmedizate handling of the friars; 
furthermore, the more restricted handling of money and disposal 
thereof through an intermediary person did help to preserve better 
the spirit of poverty, especially when all superfluities were avoided 
collectively and individually, and the wsus arctus in preference to 
the usus conveniens and utilis was in vogue. But this is not the place 
to discuss the relative merits of any system used formerly or today 
in these United States, or even in other countries, by either the 
Reform Franciscans, the Capuchins or the Conventuals. The main 
thing after all is that the individual friar, be he subject or superior, 
observe his personal vow of poverty in accordance with Canon Law 
and the regulations of his individual community. 


Part II 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF MONEY ACCOUNTING IN 
THE FRANCISCAN ORDER 


General Remarks 


Already the Constitutiones Narbonnenses (1260), commenting on 
Chapter IV of the Rule, demand that an accounting of all fiscal 
transactions be made every fortnight. This applied as well to the 
Minister Provincial, Custodes, Guardians, and Procurators, who 
were to render an accounting of their stewardship to a certain group 
of Fathers selected by the community to which they were attached. 
The Fathers thus selected to audit the accounts—as we would say 
today—were called Discretr.§* 


84 “Ministri, Custodes, Guardiani, procuratores et alii officiales de collatis 
et expensis (income and expenditures) reddent debitam rationem semel infra 
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Later Constitutions imbued with the spirit of the Narbonnenses 
make similar provisions; and justly so, for since the money or hold- 
ings of any one convent or Province belong ultimately to the com- 
munity, even though radicaliter the property of the Holy See, it is 
no more than right that he who administers the goods of any com- 
munity, also render an honest accounting of his transactions. We 
shall see later how the Constitutions of each Franciscan Family 
today also demand an accounting of the Procurator (Oeconome, or 
by whatever other name he goes) to the House Chapter or Dis- 
cretortum, Provincial Chapter, or General Chapter. “Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship” (Luke 16, 2) applies to all corporations, 
corporate entities or communities where public or common funds 
are involved—and that includes Religious Orders. 


A. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING AMONG THE FRIARS MINOR 
REFORMED COMMUNITIES (1517-1961) 


The regulations concerning money, together with the administra- 
tion and accounting of the same, are ably described in Chapter IV 
of the “Rule and Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor,” pub- 
lished in 1953.%° 


1) The Prohibition of Money Excepting by Faculty of 
the Holy See 


Article #204 of the General Constitutions of the Order prescribe 
that whereas the friars “have not indeed the ownership but only 
the use of other necessary things, they are not allowed to have 
either the ownership or the use of money or coin, which is in any 
way commercial, regardless of whom the coin may belong to.’’*® 

“He who without due permission, procures, handles or carries coin 
or money, or appoints someone else for this; likewise, one who keeps 


quindecim dies coram aliquibus Discretis ad hoc a Fratribus loci assignatis.” 
St. Bonaventure, op. cit., vol. VIII, p. 452. 
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money in his possession or with someone else, is regarded as a pro- 
prietor and is to be punished accordingly.” (Art. 205.) 

“Whenever the alms are insufficient to take care of the needs, and 
the articles cannot be conveniently begged, the Superior either per- 
sonally or through another specially deputed by him, having ob- 
served everything else that must be observed, may have recourse 
to Spiritual Friends.” (Art. 206, #3.) *’ 

All boxes or stands to collect monetary alms on any occasion 
whatsoever (e.g., preaching) are forbidden. (Art. 207). 

Provision, however, for particular cases due to the exigencies of 
time and place, are made through faculties received by the Holy 
See; but this faculty must be regarded as restricted within the 
limits of true and urgent necessity, and an accounting must be al- 
ways made of the use of such faculties. (Art. 208.) 


2) The Management of Funds and Real Estate Through 
the Apostolic Syndic 


The Reform Franciscans, like the Capuchins (and the Conventu- 
als up to the Council of Trent) retained the Apostolic Syndic or 
Spiritual Friend, who is to conduct all monetary business transac- 
tions of the Order in the name of the Holy See, but at the request of 
the friars as necessity and urgency demand. This Apostolic Syndic, 
introduced, as mentioned above, by Nicholas III and Clement V, 
and confirmed by Popes Martin IV, Martin V, and Paul IV, is 
declared by Pope Innocent XI, in his Solicitudo Pastoralis of Nov. 
20, 1679, to be by no means “a dispensation from the Rule, but a 
means provided by the Roman Pontiffs for its pure observance; 
therefore, our Syndics enjoy each and every right and prerogative 
according to the diversity of cases, granted to them by the Supreme 
Pontiffs.” (Art. 209.) ** Article 210 of the General Constitutions pre- 


87 Nicholas III, Hawt; Clement V, Exivi, loc. cit. 
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scribe that there must be an “Apostolic Syndic in each convent, in 
each Province, and the General Curia.” This Syndic, however, may 
be “either a secular, even a priest, or a qualified Tertiary Brother 
of mature age.” (Art. 210, #2.) The appointment and removal of 
the Apostolic Syndic rests with the Minister General for the Gen- 
eral Curia and for the Houses immediately subject to him; with 
the Minister Provincial for his Province and for the Houses subject 
to him.” (Art. 211.)®® Other regulations pertaining to the Syndics 
and the relations of the friars to them are laid down in Articles 
213-217, viz.: 

“Superiors as well as subjects are forbidden to buy, sell, or jurid- 
ically exchange, or enter into any other contracts or draw up 
documents of any kind pertaining to the use of money, without the 
intervention of the Apostolic Syndic or his substitute.” (Art. 213, 
#1.) 

“Tf at times it is necessary to write a receipt for the money re- 
ceived by the Syndic or his substitute, this shall be done in a way 
that is not contrary to the Holy Rule.” (#2 of Art. 213.) 

Article 214 prescribes that “the Syndics shall be taught the na- 
ture and condition of their office according to the prescriptions of 
the Apostolic concessions, both that they may themselves act cor- 
rectly and that the Order may use them blamelessly.” 

Article 215 prescribes that “in dealing with the Syndics, the Re- 
ligious shall not command but request, not as masters with servants, 
but as Christ’s poor with their benefactors.” 

Article 216 provides that “although in the name of the Holy See 
the Apostolic Syndic may demand even in court the payment of 
the debts which anyone owes in respect to the temporal goods given 
for the use of the Religious, nevertheless, the Superior and the 
Syndic shall take care that a milder means be employed for de- 
manding it before suit is instituted, without prejudice, however, to 
the prescriptions of Article 315, #2.’° 

Article 217 reads: “The Apostolic Syndie enjoys the privileges 


Familiis, Congregationibus, Reformationibus, aut Provinciis Ordinis praedicti 
respective fuerit receptus.” 

89 Martin IV, Hzultantes, Jan. 18, 1283. 

90 Tbid., Article 315 refers to the punishment to be inflicted on those who 
act otherwise. 
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granted by the Holy See. On his death suffrages shall be performed 
for him in accordance with the norm of Article 159.”% 


3) Accounting 


Where Syndics are still employed in the Order of Friars Minor, 
they are naturally supposed to give an accounting of their activi- 
ties to the superiors, higher or lower, as the case may be, either 
after each monetary transaction, or as often in the year as may 
have been agreed on. 

Where, however, the Syndics are no longer in use (as it appears 
in all the Provinces of the U.S.A.), especially after the provisions 
of the new Code of Canon Law that Oeconomi be appointed for both 
General and Provincial Curiae, and for individual convents and 
houses (Canon 516), their substitutes, by whatever names they go, 
must render an accounting to their respective curia, General or Pro- 
vincial, or to the Superior of the friary and to its regularly ap- 
pointed Discreets at the Convent Discretorium. The Regulations 
follow. 

The election of Discreets and their powers in the Convent Dis- 
cretorium (House Chapter) are defined in articles 528 and 529 of 
the General Constitutions of 1953. #1 of Article 528 reads: 


The Discretorium constitutes the Conventual Council, and the local 
Superior is obliged, in the matters determined, to follow its opinion or 
to seek its advice. 

Two more Discreets, among them the Vicar, shall be elected by roll 
call for each convent by the Provincial Definitorium in accordance with 
norm of Art. 372. (Art. 528, No. 2). 

Generally it is not advisable to elect as Discreet a Father of the Defi- 
nitorium or the substitute of the Apostolic Syndic. (Art. 528, No. 3). 

The Discretorium must be convoked each month and also whenever it 
is deemed necessary, and the local Superior, or in its absence, the Vicar, 
presides over it. In the first meeting one of the Discreets shall be assigned 
to act as Secretary. (Art. 529, No. 1). 

The Discreets also examine and approve the Mass books. (Art. 529, 
No. 3). 


Where the Constitutions do not provide for an Econome, the 


81 Clement VII, Dum consideremus April 16, 1526. Article 159 prescribes 
that for the deceased Apostolic Syndic, at least one Mass shall be celebrated 
in the convent in which he has served, and the clerics—if there be any in the 
House—and the Lay Brothers shall recite the Franciscan Crown. 
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Code prescribes that such a one can be appointed by the Major 
Superior with the consent of his Curia.%? 

The practice in use today in the various convents in the U.S.A. 
is to have an econome (procurator) in each house or convent, who 
both receives and expends all moneys accruing from whatever source 
either to the friary as such or to the individual friars, e.g., dona- 
tions, etc. The procurator, who according to Canon Law must never 
be the Superior (or the Vicar) renders at stated times an accounting 
of his transactions to the Guardian, the Vicar, and the Convent 
Discreets. (These may vary in number according to the size of the 
convent—two to four, etc.) The Discreets meet every month in the 
Convent Discretorium at the call of the Guardian. (Art. 829 of the 
Constitutions of 1953.) 

A special Registrar of Masses is appointed to take care of all 
stipends. He is to see to it that all Masses are read within the stated 
times, as ordained by Canon Law. He, too, renders an accounting 
of his transactions to the Guardian and his Discreets. 

The individual friar may purchase his personal needs, clothing, 
etc.; but this is usually done through “credit cards” on certain firms, 
department stores, etc., where regular accounts are had. Thus the 
individual friar need never, excepting in special cases like travelling 
etc., handle any money whatsoever. 

In virtue of this new arrangement in accordance with Canon Law 
and in virtue of special Apostolic Indults, all Syndics, as far as the 
American Provinces in the U.S.A. are concerned, have been abol- 
ished.°* In Canada, however, and also undoubtedly in many Euro- 
pean and other Provinces, Martinian Syndics are still in use. 

With Apostolic permits, property likewise may now be held in 
the name of the Province Corporation. This secures legal protection 


92 Cf. Woywod-Smith, A Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law (New York: Wagner, 1952), p. 222. 

93 Without wishing to cast any aspersions on any of the many faithful and 
self-sacrificing Syndics of the past, it must not be overlooked that in speczal 
cases one or the other Syndic has been found to have been dishonest in the 
discharge of his duties. The old trouble of lay-trustees—as we have known 
them in our parishes in the U.S.A.—recurred also here. I am again speaking 
only of individual cases—yet sufficiently grave to induce the Holy See, by 
special indults, to let the friars handle their own monetary transactions. 
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for the province as such and also gives the individual convents of 
the Province legal titles to their holdings. 


B. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING IN THE ORDER OF 
FRIARS MINOR CONVENTUAL 


According to the Urban Constitutions of 1626 (named after Pope 
Urban VIII who confirmed the Constitutions), the administration 
and accounting of all income and expenditures pertain to three 
friars; the first of whom is known as the treasurer (Depositarius) ; 
the second as procurator or purchasing agent (Dvispensator) ; the 
third as exactor or the one who is to collect the revenues due the 
friary, and then transfer them to the treasurer or Depositarws. In 
later years, especially in smaller convents, the office of treasurer 
was frequently combined with that of the exactor, who in turn con- 
signed the funds, as needed, to the procurator, either to purchase 
new wares or to pay for those already delivered.%* 

Whenever, on account of the scarity of friars in any one convent, 
all three capable officials cannot be had, the money may be handled 
by two friars (as mentioned above); or even by one, as long as he 
is not the Superior or Guardian, no matter what the pretext might 
be; and this “sub officii ac utriusque vocis privatione nisi absoluta 
necessitas aliter exigat.” (Ibid.) 

The Constitutions thereafter describe minutely the duties of each 
of the aforesaid fiscal administrators, among them being the obliga- 
tion to render an account of their transactions at the Convent Chap- 
ter, which ordinarily convenes once a month. They are not to 
contract any expenses without the knowledge of the Superior and 
in case of extraordinary expenses—as specified—without the ap- 
proval of the said Convent Chapter or Minister Provincial. All 
transactions are to be carefully noted in special books designated for 
the purpose for proper control and later Provincial inspection.® 
Today, in certain Provinces even identically lined books are pre- 
scribed for each convent. 

Similar provisions are made for the income and expenditures of 


®4 Titulus IT in Caput IV Regulae, Urban Constitutions (Mechlin, 1880), p. 
89. 
95 [bid., In Caput IV Regulae, Titulus III. 
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the Minister Provincial and the Minister General. In case of the 
Provincial, all moneys received through donations, Province taxa- 
tions from each friary, etc., are to be entered into a special book; 
similarly all expenditures. At the end of his term of office, usually 
on the occasion of the Provincial Chapter, the Provincial is obliged 
to give an account of his financial administration to the body of 
three Definitors, especially selected for the revision of accounts. 
The three friars selected to examine the Province accounts are 
known as Revisores Expensarum. The Provincial usually sends out 
a printed account of all income and expenses to each friary. Ac- 
cording to the latest Constitutions of 1932, framed in accordance 
with the new Code of Canon Law, all incomes and expenditures 
are now handled by a specially elected friar known as the Province 
Econome. He is elected at the Provincial Chapter at the suggestion 
of the newly elected or reconfirmed Minister Provincial.*° 
Similar arrangements are made concerning the accounts of the 
Minister General to be presented to the General Chapter. He also 
has a financial assistant known as the General Econome. (Art. 598 
of the Constitutions of 1932, p. 250.) 
The Custodes of each Custody render an account—spiritual as 
well as financial—of all the friaries connected with his Custody. 
This includes all fiscal transactions made since the previous Pro- 
vincial Chapter. The accounts are made out in triplicate copies, 
one of which remains with the Acts of the Chapter; the second 
destined for the Provincial files; the third for the Minister General. 
The Constitutions regarding the General and Provincial Econome 
reads thus: 
The Oeconomus or administrator of the temporal goods of the General 
Curia shall be elected in the General Chapter, or outside of the General 
Chapter by the Minister General with the consent of his Council (the 
General Curia). (Art. 395, p. 165). The Oeconomus of the Order shall 
have a book in which to record faithfully and exactly the income on one 
page and the expenses on the other. In the General Chapter he must 
give a very thorough account to the Fathers delegated for this purpose, 
who in turn shall present the entire account for approval or reproval in 
a public session of the Chapter. (Art. 395). 

Similar provisions obtain for the Provincial Econome. (Art. 389, 

651.) 


96 Titulus IV in Caput IV Regulae, pp. 96-97. 
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C. MONEY MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING IN 
THE ORDER OF FRIARS MINOR CAPUCHIN” 


The first Constitutions of the Capuchin Friars were framed at 
the Chapter of Albacina in 1529. The spirit of these first Constitu- 
tions is distinguished by the regulations concerning poverty, the 
rejection of all resources, sustenance by alms and questing, the 
living in secluded hermitages, the use of small chapels, midnight 
Matins, etc. Emphasis is placed on recollection, meditation and 
prayer. Priestly functions are greatly restricted. Self-sanctification, 
rather than the cura animarum, marked the spirit of the first Al- 
bacina Constitutions. They gave the esprit de corps to all succeed- 
ing Constitutions, especially the all-important Constitutions of 1536. 
Nevertheless, in time new provisions had to be made so that the 
Order could keep abreast of the times and the changing condition 
in Church and State. 

1) The Syndicus Apostolicus. The Capuchins today accept the 
Syndicus Apostolicus, but only in the sense of Nicholas III (Haut) 
and Clement V (Ezivi).°® A Syndicus Apostolicus may be defined 
according to Capuchin conception as a: 


Persona, quae nomine et auctoritate Apostolicae Sedis fratribus, vel 
tantum res—exceptis denariis et pecunia—in usum fratrum concessas rite 
administrat; vel etiam juxta concessiones pontificias, denarios et pecu- 
niam recipiens, in usum ipsorum Fratrum expendit.9? 


However, in contradiction to the Syndicus of Innocent IV, Quanto 
studiosius, Aug. 19, 1247,1°° who was permanently established, and 
was accepted as such by the early Conventuals, before the Council 
of Trent, 1563, and by the Observants before and after 1517, the 
Capuchin Syndicus is admitted only for single and individual trans- 
actions: and that only for the exchange of things no longer neces- 
sary for the convents for other necessities: “Actu ad vendendas vel 


97 Money management and accounting in the Capuchin Order, while some- 
what involved, is not impossible to understand, if one keeps in mind the 
ideals of St. Francis regarding money and fixed habitations. I am deeply 
grateful to the Rev. John Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap., of Pittsburgh, Penna., for 
exposé given. 

°8 Constitutions of the Order, published in 1909. 

99 Alberto a Bulsano, Hxpositio Regulae (Rome, 1932), p. 303. 

100 AM vol. III, p. 462. 
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commutandas res non amplius conventibus necessarias, in alias 
necessarias.”?° Also, in the beginning the Syndic could only act in 
case of movable, not immovable goods or property. Once a Syndicus 
had performed his mission he ceased immediately to function, ex- 
cepting he be newly appointed: “Sufficiat in omnibus solus actu 
electus, et quando acciderit casus particularis, quo proviso, illico 
sit functus officio.’’1°? 

This rule, I have been told, remains in force where a Syndic is 
still used. It marks the difference, even today, between the Obser- 
vants and the other Reform Franciscan Families (Brown Francis- 
cans) united under Leo XIII in 1897 on the one hand, and the 
Capuchins on the other. The Reform Franciscans up to 1897, ex- 
cepting the Reformati, accepted the Syndicus of Martin V, ap- 
pointed for an indefinite period at the chowce of the friars. The 
ruling of Pope Martin V, 14380, before the Capuchins existed as a 
distinct Family of Franciscans, read: 


Statuimus quod quilibet Conventus sive locus, habeat suum _ procu- 
ratorem, oeconomum, syndicum et actorem (agent, proctor or plaintiff), 
cui omnes eleemosynas pecuniariae, et aliae quae ad pecuniam reducti 
possunt, integraliter consignentur.1°3 
This provision is in line with the decree of Pope Martin IV, Jan. 12, 
1283, Exultantes, referred to in the first part of this paper, which 
reads: 


Syndici administrationem legitimam generalem et liberam gerunt; veri 
sunt oeconomi et actores; rerum venditarum pretium, eleemosynas prae- 
sertim relictas, nomine Ecclesiae suscipiunt, et quoscunque actus civiles, 
judiciales et extrajudiciales (petere, exigere, recipere, alienare) praestandi 
obtinent facultatem.14 
This was the framework under which the Conventuals and the 
Observants functioned prior to the division of the Order in 1517. 
Once the Conventuals, however, had accepted the permission of the 
Council of Trent (cf. above) to possess as a community and to ad- 
minister its own affairs through its own regularly appointed officials 
(cf. above), the office of a Syndicus naturally fell by the wayside, 


101 Capuchin Constitutions of 1909. 
102 Jbed. 

103 AM vol. X, 148. 

104 BF vol. IV, pp. 501 ff. 
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and no mention of him is made in the Urban Constitutions of 1628. 
The Observants, however, not accepting the permission granted by 
the Council to all Mendicant Orders, continued to function under 
the provisions of Martin IV and Martin V (the Martinian Syndies). 
This latter phase in the administration of temporal goods, as ex- 
plained, constituted one of the main distinctions between the Ob- 
servants on the one hand, and the Reformati and the Capuchins on 
the other, and that up to the time of the first Union of 1517. Under 
Leo X the Observants admitted the permanent Martinian Syndics; 
the Reformati and the Capuchins only the temporal Syndics in the 
sense of Nicholas III and Clement V. The main difference lay in 
the greater freedom of action and legal defense of the friars’ real 
estate, legacies, etc., accorded the Martinian Syndics. The Observ- 
ants, as it appears, could order or request the Syndic to acquire or 
dispose of temporalities assigned to their care as the friars in charge 
saw fit; the Capuchins, on the contrary, could only request the 
Syndic to act as they saw expedient. Furthermore, as mentioned 
above, the Capuchins in the beginning were not to retain even 
perishable things such as eatables and clothing (actu consumptt- 
biles), but to distribute all unnecessary goods to the poor, since 
retention according to them meant the same as possession, even 
though only for a time. However, when this distribution before 
nightfall was not possible, the early Franciscans, whom the Capu- 
chins chose to follow, distinguished between the temporary posses- 
sion of these things (usu consumptibiles) such as eatables, clothing, 
and the usufruct. (John XXII, however, told the recalcitrant Frati- 
celli that they could not differentiate between the possession of 
eatables and the use of the same—for at least in consumption, eat- 
ables became the possession of the consumer—but this belongs to 
another phase we do not intend to enter upon here.) 

2) The Amicus Spiritualis. To provide for the things that the 
friars needed or to obtain money to purchase movable and immov- 
able things (real estate, houses, etc.), the Capuchins had recourse 
to what they choose to style, in accordance with the Rule, an 
Amicus Spiritualis. 

An Amicus Spiritualis is defined: 


Persona spiritualiter amans religionem nostram, quae a fratibus roga- 
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tus, sua pecunia, vel res necessarias procurat, vel pro curatis, facta solu- 
tione, satisfacit 105 Y 
This is in line with the definition of an amicus spiritualis given by 
St. Bonaventure: Amici Spirituales qui pro Deo nos spiritualiter 
diligunt, ut caste et juste necessaria procuremus.!°° 
The Amicus Spiritualis is appointed by the friars to obtain for 
them the things they need. Distinct from him is the so-called Sub- 
stitutus, who is appointed by the benefactors—in case the bene- 
factor himself has neither the time nor the leisure to administer 
the goods of the friars. This Substitutus in the name of the bene- 
factors receives all pecuniary alms necessary to provide for the 
needs of the friars, either to preserve them or to expend them as 
occasion arises. 


Substitutus est persona ab ipsis benefactoribus vel eorum nomine de- 
signatus, ut eleemosynas pecuniarias ad subveniendum necessitatibus 
Fratrum, nomine ipsorum benefactorum recipiat, conservat, atque ex- 
pendat.107 
The Substitutus is practically also an Amicus Spiritualis. There 
was also at one time in the Order especially among the Conventuals, 
a substitutus privatus who took care of only certain items for in- 
dividual friars, e.g., books used by the Magistri or teachers. Since 
the books always remained the property of the benefactors, it is 
hard to see how there could be a violation of the vow of poverty in 
this instance. Although some did find therein a violation of the vow 
of obedience. But if the professor had the permission of his legiti- 
mate Superior, there can hardly be even a violation of the vow of 
obedience in the use of the Substitutus Privatus. However, since no 
money transactions were involved, this case hardly applies to our 
paper. 
In opposition to this Substitutus, the Capuchins differentiate the 
so-called persona interposita, prohibited by the Rule of St. Francis. 
They make this distinction: 


Interposita persona est quae ab ipse fratre denominatur et zpsius fratris 
nomine et auctoritate, denarios vel pecuniam recipit, conservat et ex- 


105 Bulsano, op. cit., p. 308. 
106 St. Bonaventure, op. cit., vol. VIII, p. 354. 
107 Bulsano, op. cit., p. 303. 
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pendit. Magna ergo est differentia inter personam interpositam et substi- 
tutum; nam illa constituta est a Fratribus propria auctoritate; hic vero 
ordinatus est ab eo qui eleemosynam dedit; illa expendit pecuniam 
auctoritate fratrum; hic eam expendit auctoritate dantis, tanquam hujus, 
non vero fratrum minister et procurator; illi possent fratres praescribere 
qualiter debeat pecuniam expendere; huic vero nihil possunt praescribere, 
sed tantum necessitatem suam manifestare regantes ut pecuniam juxta 
intentionem dantis expendatur.1°8 
Accordingly, as one looks at the individual cases given above, 
one and the same person could be according to various aspects a 
benefactor, a substitutus, a syndicus, an amicus spiritualis, or a 
persona interposita. The Capuchins admit the benefactor, his sub- 
stitute, and spiritual friend; but they reject both the permanent 
Syndic and the interposed person. 
To clarify matters, the following historical annotation will, I 
dare say, interest the readers. 
In 1709 the General Chapter of the Capuchins rejected, since he 
had never been accepted, the 


Syndicus Apostolicus secundum extensionem Martini V; et non licere 
Superioribus nostris dicere Syndico: serva hance vel illam pecuniam usque 
dicamus tibi quid facere debeas; hoe non, et Syndicum excitare ad 
petendam, et expendendam eleemosynam quotiescumque Fratribus aut 
pro celebratione Missarum aut alio quovis titulo debetur.1° 


In 1712 the General Chapter decided that the 


Syndicus nobis concessus vendere potest res quandam necessarias sed 
successu temporis inutiles; sed non res comestibiles superfluas, quae 
omnes pauperibus sunt distribuendae.1!° 


The same Chapter also ordered that all 


Syndici permanentes in aliquibus Provinciis introducti, sunt eliminandi 
et Syndici Martiniani sunt manifeste relaxitivi Seraphicae Regulae.1! 
The Chapter of 1775 indeed permitted the introduction of a perma- 
nent Apostolic Syndic for the sale of useless articles, “Syndicum 
Apostolicum Stabilem pro venditione rerum inutilium”; but the 
Defimtorium Generale later decided: “Syndicum Apostolicum esse 


108 Bulsano, loc. cit. 

109 Monumenta ad Constitutiones O.M. Cap. Pertinentia (Rome, 1916), p. 
222, no. 43. 

110 [bed., p. 222, no. 44. 

111 [bid. 
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instituendum toties quoties occurrit aliqua necessitas tum vendendi 
tum commutandi res aliquas.”!!? This, my informant informs me, 
is still the practice in the Capuchin Order today. 

Recently, my informant also tells me, the Minister General of 
the Capuchins applied to the Holy See for subdelegated power to 
receive legacies. The Sacred Congregation acceded to his wish, but 
added that in such case he must report to the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious the purpose for which the legacy was to be used. 

Besides provisions that all moneys be retained or administered by 
the temporary syndic, spiritual friends or substitute, the Capuchins 
feel themselves restricted to the usus arctus as defined by Nicholas 
III (Het), excepting in the care of the sick and the promotion of 
studies. This was also the stand taken by the Reformati before 
1897. After the Union of 1897, many of the Reformati of Southern 
Italy, rather than accept the Martinian Syndics, joined the Capu- 
chins. That this practice is still the intent of the Capuchins today 
is evident from their latest Constitutions of 1945 which read thus: 

To guard more securely the priceless treasure of poverty, we forbid the 
friars to have recourse to spiritual friends except for necessary things 
that cannot be procured in other ways. There must also be the permission 
of the Superiors, unless in urgent cases which will not brook for delay. 


Thus in all cases of recourse to spiritual friends, there must be real 
necessity and permission.113 


3) The Oeconimus. In 1775 the General Definitory decided that 
the Capuchins are not obliged to observe the laws regarding an 
Oeconimus as conceded to other Religious Orders. Although the 
Sacred Congregation decided two years later against this nullifying 
provision, it nevertheless permitted the Capuchins to abide by their 
Constitutions if they so desired.1'* In 1847, the General Chapter 
decided: “Eum esse oeconimum fidelem qui necessitatibus ita provi- 
deat qui neque rebus superfluis, neque debitis conventus oneret.” 
However, the Capuchins concede that the rejection of the Apostolic 
Econome does not apply to the regulations of the Holy See referring 
to Mass stipends.1!® Two Revisores Missarum—as they are called 


112 Jbed., p. 222, no. 53. 

113 No. 88, p. 46, of the English translation (Detroit, 1945). 

114 Cf, Ordinationes et Decisiones Capitulorum Generalium O.M. Cap. 
(Rome, 1852), pp. 298-301. 

115 Jbid., Cf. Canons of the Code, 824-844; 918; 2324. 
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—must be appointed for each convent or house. They are to look 
over and examine the Mass Books kept by the Superior every two 
months and both see to it and report that the ecclesiastical laws re- 
garding Mass stipends have been faithfully observed.1"® 

When, however, the new Code of Canon Law (Canon 516, #2) 
ordered that an Oeconimus be appointed for all Religious Orders, 
the Capuchins finally yielded and lately Economes have also been 
appointed for their Order. However, they insist, this is only to 
apply in cases where no faithful temporary Syndic can be found. 
If such is available, an Econome must not be granted either to 
the General, the Provincial, or to the local houses. But today, I 
dare say, the Apostolic Econome has fairly well been established 
throughout the Capuchin Order. He reports every six weeks or 
thereabouts to the two Discreets in the larger convents and to the 
one Discreet in the smaller houses. In colleges and preparatory 
seminaries, procurators duly appointed take care of all fiscal mat- 
ters and report to the Minister Provincial and his Curia. 

4) The title of property and real estate. Since the title to a 
piece of property implies by its very nature both the possession and 
the administration connected therewith, the Capuchins formerly 
transferred the title of all of their churches, convents, and other real 
estate, to the respective Bishops in whose dioceses they were located. 
When, however, the Holy See issued the law that all parishes must 
be incorporated, the Capuchins also formed a corporation indicative 
of their community, in accordance with the provision of both Canon 
and Civil Law. Recently, May 10, 1916, as my informant tells me, 
the “Province of St. Augustine of the Capuchin Order” was, for its 
own protection, legally incorporated. 

In some countries, e.g., in France and Belgium, in order to save 
their property, certain Capuchin friars, but not Superiors, were de- 
clared to be Syndicz and permitted to own, civilly speaking, the 
property which canonically and ecclesiastically speaking belonged 
to the Holy See. (The Conventuals did the same in Italy at the 
time of the usurpation of the Papal States.) But this was only a 
temporary measure and by way of exception to meet the emergency. 
Once this had passed the ordinary course of procedure obtained. 


116 Ordinationes et Decisiones Capitulorwm Generalium O.M. Cap. (Rome, 
1852). 
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5) Accounting. The General Chapter of 1847 prescribed that the 
local Superior must give an accounting, not only of the Mass sti- 
pends, but of all incomes at least once every two months to the two 
Discreets of his convent as appointed by the Minister Provincial.1? 

Today, in every Capuchin convent there are to be three account 
books: the first for Mass stipends, received and satisfied; the sec- 
ond for daily incomes and expenditures; the third for yearly ac- 
counts. The first two of these books must be inspected and signed 
every two months by the Convent Dviscreets. The total of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures must be made to the Provincial Chapter, 
which meets every three years. Similar provisions obtain for the 
smaller houses; only here the accounting is set for every eighteen 
months. 

Since the introduction of the General, Provincial, and Local 
Economes, according to the provisions of the new Code,1** the fol- 
lowing regulations apply. Books pertaining to the General or Pro- 
vincial accounts must be audited twice a year; those of the local 
convents once a year. 

In general, the Constitutions in vogue today (those of 1945) pre- 
scribe: 


The better to understand and to keep vividly before our minds that 
which our Seraphic Father forbids us in the fourth Chapter of the Rule, 
we remind the friars that, except by lawful dispensation, they may not 
in any way have the use or civil administration of coins or money. If 
owing to the circumstances of the times, Superiors make use of special 
faculties granted by the Holy See in this matter, they shall carefully 
observe, not merely the special clauses of these indults, but also the 
prescriptions of the Code of Canon Law with reference to the adminis- 
tration and alienation of property, and to the contracting of debts and 
obligations. (Canons 516, 2-4; 532, 2; 534; 536; 1529; 1530; and 1531.)119 


As stated above, the Capuchins feel that the Testament of St. 
Francis, forbidding any dispensation from the Rule, enjoys obliga- 
tory force for them, despite the fact that both Gregory IX (Quo 
Elongati) and Nicholas III, (Hawt) declared otherwise for the 


117 [bid., p. 360, no. 76. 

118 [bid., Cf. Annuario Pontificio, 1961 (Vatican City), p. 867 under “Capu- 
chiens.” 

119 Hess, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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Order as such. This explains to a great extent the apparent com- 
plication of Capuchin legislation to keep intact their ideals and the 
letter of the original Rule. Despite the change of times and circum- 
stances, which induced other Franciscan Families to use many of 
the above-mentioned decretals, the Capuchins felt that they should 
neither accept nor adopt all of them. Sed unicuique suum. As St. 
Paul says: “Unus quidem sic, alius quidem sic,” (1 Cor. 7, 7). 


D. THE THIRD ORDERS OF MEN 


What has been said thus far regarding the administration and 
accounting of money in the three Franciscan Families of the First 
Order applies equally to the Third Order Regular (TOR) and to 
the other Franciscan communities of men, such as the Graymoors, 
the Brothers of St. Francis of Brooklyn, etc. All strive to preserve 
the spirit of St. Francis, the common father of all. They also have 
their Economes and fiscal administrators in virtue of the concessions 
and decrees of the Holy See and the provisions of Canon Law.’”° 


Conclusion 


This brings us to the end of our paper. All three Families of the 
First Order of St. Francis, as well as the Franciscan Tertiaries 
living in communities, each in their own way, have endeavored to 
remain true to the ideals of the Seraphic Founder, even though down 
the centuries divergences have occurred. The individual friars of 
the various communities have the identical vow of poverty, the 
essence of which is defined as “the dependent use of an object on 
the will of one’s legitimate Superior.” The various Franciscan Fami- 
lies, as Religious entities and communities, however, have sought 
to manage their financial transactions as they thought best, either 
by fostering the original ideals of St. Francis or by accommodating 
these same ideals to the exigencies of the time under Apostolic con- 
cessions and directives. But, as the many decretals and papal Bulls 
quoted above show, none of the Families acted without the consent 
of the Holy See to which Francis at all times wanted his Order 

120 Cf. Rule and Constitutions of the Third Order Regular of Saint Francis 


of Penancex (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943); English trans- 
lation by Father Doyle, T.O.R. and Louis Hileman, T.O.R. cf. pp. 97-101. 
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subject, as specified in Chapters I and XII of the Rule of 1223 
common to all three Franciscan Families of the First Order. 

Now that the bitter controversies of the past are practically over, 
we are more able to understand, in brotherly charity, the present 
attitude of all three Families towards money, its administration, 
and its accounting. Matters have undoubtedly been simplified by 
the quinquennial faculties granted on request to those communities 
who wish to avail themselves of the same. Conditions of the times 
and the great expanse of the various Franciscan Families, both 
territorially and numerically, seem amply to have justified such 
measures—as long as: 1) the ultimate title of all of the friars’ 
possessions, or belongings, remains in the hands of the Holy See, 
as repeatedly pronounced by the popes, and as indeed provided for 
in Canon Law concerning all ecclesiastical property (Canons 1518; 
1497) ; 2) the Superiors, Major and Minor, act only directly or in- 
directly as agents; 3) that those responsible make their quinquen- 
nial (or more frequent) reports, as provided by Canon Law for all 
Religious Orders, and Communities, to the Holy See (Canon 510). 
Today the agents of the Holy See in the administration of temporal 
goods are known as Economes. They now take the place, in a way, 
of the former Syndics as is clear from the latest issue of the An- 
nuario Ponttficio of 1961 (pp. 866-867), where the names of the 
General Economes of all three Franciscan Families are given. It 
may be noted though, the Econome of the Friars Minor of the Re- 
form Families, is called a Sostituto Syndico Apostolico, whereas the 
Capuchins have the privilege of not using the Econome, provided 
a suitable Syndic might still be found. Nevertheless, the nomencla- 
ture—Econome instead of Syndicus—does seem to indicate that 
Syndics, either in name or in their person, are no longer in use in 
certain Provinces. Each of the General Economes is responsible and 
answerable to his respective Father General—or to the General 
Definitorium. Similar arrangements, I dare say, have been made 
—or will be made at some indefinable future date—also for Province 
Economes and Local Economes, answerable either to the Provincial, 
or to the Province Definitorium, or to the Convent Chapter or Dis- 
cretorium, as the various Constitutions prescribe. As mentioned 
above, the Conventuals administer their fiscal matters through three 
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friars, known respectively as Depositarius, Exactor, and Procurator. 
They render an account monthly to the House Chapter; whereas 
the Custodes render a report of all income and expenditures made 
by the various friaries during the past three years to the Provincial 
Chapter. I leave the question of the extent of the use of local 
Economes in the other Franciscan Families to the authors of sub- 
sequent papers. They will, I dare say, be able to tell more exactly 
whether the introduction of local Economes had meant a change in 
name only or also in nature. (I am speaking here primarily of the 
convents in the U.S.A.) Mass funds, let it be noted again, are regu- 
lated by the special provisions of the Code applicable to all Re- 
ligious institutions. 

The main thing, it seems to me, is that, no matter how fiscal 
transactions are conducted, the original stand and spirit of St. 
Francis be always respected and borne in mind. The individual friar 
must own nothing nor dispose of anything as though it were his own, 
for he enjoys only the simple use of it (ad sumplicem usum). Neither 
may the Orders as such act financially excepting insofar as per- 
mitted by the Holy See, to whom the possessions and belongings of 
Religious communities, especially Franciscan, pertain. No matter 
how the mobilia and immobilia are handled—by a Syndic, or a Proc- 
urator, or an Econome—we all are ultimately only the direct or 
indirect agents of the Holy See for the universal glory of Mother 
Church and the eternal salvation of immortal souls. Besides this 
high ideal and self-preservation—a law of nature—money has no 
other purpose in or for a Franciscan Community (cf. Canons 534; 
1430; 493—de suppressione Ordinum Religiosorum; Canon 1518; 
1497; 531). It is refreshing to note that even in the twentieth 
century, as we meet here today, the medieval spirit of St. Francis 
of Assisi concerning poverty has continued to exist among his friars, 
even though the system of accommodating it to modern times has 
changed. 
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FUNCTION OF THE APOSTOLIC SYNDIC 


Luxe M. Cuasot, O.F.M. 


Every society, every organization, needs material property to 
survive, to grow, to progress. It can adopt various attitudes towards 
this property. It can own it, have the right to its use, or have the 
simple use of it, de facto, as is the case in our Order. 

Regardless of the particular relationship that might exist in be- 
tween the group and this property, its administration must neces- 
sarily devolve upon some one individual. If all the members were 
to enjoy simultaneously the right to administer this property, serious 
disorder would certainly follow. 

In a religious community, the administrative power resides pri- 
marily in the moral person itself and thence in the person of the 
superior who represents the group and who is responsible for its 
administration.1 

The administrative power of the superior is, then, the authority 
to direct the members toward the full realization of the aims of the 
community and more precisely, from our point of view, to make 
use of its temporal property, according to established norms, to 
provide for the needs of the individual members or of the group as 
a whole. This authority flows from the dominative power, which be- 
longs by right to the community through the will of the legislator 
or of the founder and through the free acceptance of those who seek 
membership in the community. 

This power can be purely natural—others call it domestic, we 
prefer to call it natural—if it excludes all civil acts; it is juridical 
if it implies civil acts binding in society. 

In the Order of Friars Minor, this authority is simply a natural 
power, since the Order is incapable of any civil juridical act and 


1ZLunardi, O.F.M., Superiore e Sostituto nella amministrazione dei beni 
temporalt (Roma, 1956), p. 24ss. 
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because, de facto, it has but the use of the things provided for the 
needs of the friars. 

The Franciscan superior then, in his administration, differs from 
the proprietor who, because of his legal personal rights, can, in his 
own name, accomplish all the juridical acts authorized by law. He 
differs too from the superior of most other religious communities 
because, even though he cannot accomplish juridical acts in his 
own name, he can and does act thusly in the name of his community. 
The Franciscan superior, in his administration, always acts in the 
name of the Order, not because the Order is owner of any material 
goods, but because it has the natural obligation of providing for 
the needs of the brothers.” He acts, too, in the name of the Holy 
See and of the benefactors, the true proprietors from whom he re- 
ceives the right to dispose properly of the things given for the friars. 

If the friars enjoy the right to make use of temporal property in 
general, this right is completely forbidden them when money is 
concerned. This is clearly stated in chapter 4 of the Rule: “TI firmly 
command all the Friars not, in any way at all, through themselves 
or through an interposed person, to receive coin or money.” Here, 
evidently, there is not even use de facto. 

The role of the superior as a natural or domestic administrator 
can be reduced to three main responsibilities: to accept movable 
and fixed property, to maintain what has already been accepted 
and to alienate certain property in stipulated circumstances. Even 
here, however, money is excluded. It is to be observed that the 
superior is permitted to exercise these powers only within the limits 
set by the needs of the friars, since they have the right not to 
ownership but only to the use of things inasmuch as this may be 
necessary or useful. It is evident from this that certain acts permis- 
sible to the superiors of other communities are forbidden our su- 
periors. 

Since the superior has a natural obligation to provide for the 
necessities of the friars, he must also have the right to evaluate 
and provide for the needs in the light of the Rule, to ascertain the 
intention of the benefactors and to satisfy these needs through the 
proper means. He is the judge. We cannot burden him with the ob- 


2 Ibid., p. 36. 
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ligation of providing for the needs of the friars without granting 
him the right to be the judge of what has to be done.’ This right is 
imperative for the simple reason that his subjects are dependent 
upon him in the very use of material property and because at times 
this use is limited when deemed excessive, and at other times totally 
forbidden because contrary to the will of the founder. 

Having evaluated the need and judged of its timeliness, the su- 
perior must carry out his decision lawfully and prudently. This is 
so because the superior may be prevented from acting by conflicting 
circumstances, such as other more pressing needs or for reasons of 
economy (within the limits of what is lawful) and because the Rule 
prohibits certain acts and denies the superior all civil rights.t This 
latter limitation justifies the existence of the Apostolic Syndic as 
instituted by the Sovereign Pontiffs. The origin of the Apostolic 
Syndic is then rooted in the spiritual regime which St. Francis lived 
so fully and with which he imbued his followers through this par- 
ticular understanding of personal and collective poverty. 

Generally speaking, a syndic is a proxy entrusted with the in- 
terests of a group or of an association. Because the Rule denies the 
friars every civil right in patrimonial affairs,> and limits them to 
the terms of natural administration alone, it becomes imperative 
that this particular condition should be provided for and that some 
remedy be found for this juridical inability. The growth of the 
Order and the tendency of the benefactors to abandon their right 
of ownership over the things given the friars gradually brought 
about certain changes in the early practice which was simply to 
have recourse, as often as necessary, to spiritual friends or to sub- 
stitutes appointed by them. Gregory IX approved this recourse to 
substitutes as early as 1230.° 

In an effort to solve the difficulties arising steadily from this atti- 
tude toward material property, Pope Innocent IV, in 12457 accepted 
for the Church of Rome the ownership of all movable and fixed 


3 [bid., p. 39s. 

4 Tbid., p. 44s. 

5 Regula Fratrum Minorum, Ch. 6. 

6 Gregory IX, Bull Quo elongati, February 28, 1230. 

7 Bull Ordinem vestrum, November 14, 1245. This Bull confirmed all trans- 
fers of property made since 1218. 
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properties which the benefactors had not reserved to themselves. 

This solution, however, did not solve every difficulty. The friars 
were still, in many instances, obliged to appeal to the Cardinal 
Protector, agent of the Holy See, to intervene in their favor. Anxious 
to do away with this annoying ceaseless recourse to the Cardinal 
Protector, Pope Innocent IV, two years later, on July 13, 1247, 
inaugurated the office of Apostolic Syndic. The ministers, General 
and Provincial, were authorized to appoint, for each Province and 
for each house, qualified and God-fearing men who would dispose 
of the movable and fixed properties already given or to be given to 
the Order to provide according to local exigencies for the needs and 
even the comforts of the friars. These men had the authority then 
to dispose of these material properties, to exchange them, and even 
to transform them for the use of the friars. This was the beginning 
of the Apostolic Syndics in the Order. Down through the centuries, 
successive popes were to determine and clarify their powers.® It is 
interesting to note here that even though the Bull of July 138, 1247, 
entrusted the appointment of the syndics to the Ministers, the Pope 
at the request of the English Friars reserved this right to himself 
and the Cardinal Protector from 1247 to 1249. 

The Apostolic Syndic, then, is a proxy delegated by the Holy See 
to manage the temporal affairs of the Friars Minor in the name of 
the Church of Rome. 


Appointment of the Apostolic Syndic 


The Apostolic Syndic receives his authority from the Holy Father. 
The Apostolic Constitutions, however, especially that of Martin 
IV® confirmed by Paul IV,’® specify that the syndic is to be ap- 
pointed by the superiors of the Order, i.e., by the Minister General 
for the whole Order, and by the provincial superiors for their re- 
spective territories.1! The superior selects the person on whom the 


8 Bull Quanto studiosius, July 13, 1247, which in fact had no juridical effect 
from 1247 until 1279. 

9 Constitution FEzultantes, January 18, 1288, confirmed by Nicholas IV, 
November 22, 1290. 

10 Constitution Hx clementt, July 1, 1555. 

11 Sleutjes, Commentarius in Constituttones Generales Fratrum Minorum 
(Ad Claras Aquas, 1915), p. 207. 
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Holy See confers the necessary powers in such a way that the 
syndic is clearly the proxy not of the Order but of the Holy See. 

From the many clarifications brought to the legislation by the 
Popes, we gain some insight into the unrest that existed in the 
Order in early times concerning the full observance of holy poverty. 
A significant instance of this is found in the Bull Ad conditionem 
canonum, of December 8, 1322, in which John XXII suppressed the 
Apostolic Syndics and suspended the acceptance of ownership by 
the Holy See of the property given the friars. These radical meas- 
ures, although suspended by Boniface IX, November 24, 1395, and 
rescinded by Martin V in 1428, gave birth to the custom which still 
exists today of having friar procurators in the Order. 

The guardians and lesser superiors cannot without special au- 
thorization appoint syndics. If they were to do so, such an ap- 
pointee would be not a syndic but an interposed person who would 
act not in the name of the Holy See but in that of the Order. This 
is in violation of Chapter 6 of the Rule.” 

There must be an Apostolic Syndic for each convent, one for 
each Province and one for the General Curia.1* Early explanations 
of the Rule give a broad interpretation to the word “convent” and 
permit a syndic even in houses where there resides but a president 
and a few friars.’* It is not necessary to state here that no religious 
is entitled to a personal syndic.*® 

Each administration entitled to a syndic may appoint but one 
man to this post. The Apostolic Constitutions Dum consideramus 
of Clement VII'*® and Alias ex parte of Innocent XI** put an end 
to this abuse, specifying clearly that each convent of the Order 
must have but one syndic or apostolic procurator who accepts gifts 
of money or in kind and who alone can apply them to the needs of 
the Friars. There is, of course, no reason why one syndic cannot 
assume the care of several local administrations. Again there is no 
objection to the appointment of one or more sub-syndics if the 


12 Sleutjes, loc. cit. 

13 General Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor, 1953, n. 210. 

144T, R. P. Georges de Villefranche, Hxposition de la Régle des Fréres 
Mineurs (Toulouse, 1893), p. 207. 

15 Thid. 

16 April 16, 1526. 

17 Ferraris, verb. Syndicus, n. 36. Sleutjes, op. cit., p. 333. 
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syndic has need for their help in the carrying out of his responsi- 
bilities. This appointment must not come from the religious su- 
perior but from the syndic himself. The superior can, of course, 
suggest appointments. The substitutes are responsible to the 
syndic.'§ 


Qualifications of the Syndic 


The main qualifications for the apostolic syndic are the follow- 
ing: He must not be a religious of the Order, he must be of good 
character, of known honesty, and must possess the mental and 
practical knowledge necessary for the successful carrying out of 
his work. It is to be hoped, too, that he might be a prudent counsel- 
lor for the superior, without, however, assuming powers beyond 
those granted him by the Apostolic Constitutions. Businessmen and 
attorneys have often been most helpful in this way to the su- 
periors.?® 

An unqualified person could easily defeat the purpose of the Holy 
See whom he represents. He might even be guilty of acting as an 
interposed person. If a syndic should exceed his powers, he would, 
de facto, cease to represent the Holy See in the administration or 
in the acquiring of goods. 

The Constitution of Martin IV”° confirmed by Paul IV,?! which 
authorizes superiors to appoint syndics, also grants them the au- 
thority to dismiss a syndic should this be necessary and to then 
appoint successors with equal powers. Superiors who might be un- 
happy with the attitude of a syndic and who hesitate in dismissing 
him should carefully avoid having recourse to some more sympa- 
thetic person for the ordinary business of the house. This would 
be tantamount to having two syndics, a practice condemned by 
papal documents. 


18 Sleutjes, op. cit., p. 334: “Ita communiter EE.juxta Nicolai III Decla- 
rationum, ex qua patet, principalis dominii substitutum nominare; Syndicus 
autem est substitutus seu delegatus domini principalis, nempe Papae, de cujus 
dominio sunt res pro Fratribus relictae et per ipsum in eorum necessitates 
applicandae.” 

19 Sleutjes, op. cit., p. 336. 

20 Constitution Haultantes, January 18, 1283. 

21 Constitution Hx clement, July 1, 1555. 
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Privileges of the Syndic 


In the early centuries of the Order, our syndics enjoyed many 
important privileges. Among others they were exempt from taxes 
and enjoyed personal immunity. Presently, the privileges enjoyed 
by the syndic are of a spiritual order. The syndic, his wife and 
children share in all the indulgences, spiritual graces and favors 
granted the friars. The General Constitutions provide for the ad- 
mission of the syndic to the common table. The Constitutions also 
specify that at least one Mass be celebrated for him at death in 
the convent where he served and that the clerics and lay brothers 
recite the Franciscan Crown once. Our provincial legislation re- 
quires that the community served by the syndic should assist at his 
funeral. 


Powers of the Syndic 


We will not enter here into the controversy long popular, even 
among the Observants, as to whether the powers granted the syndics 
by Martin IV, Martin V and Paul IV were contrary to those granted 
by the earlier popes, Nicholas III and Clement V. This has now 
become a purely historical question. There exists perfect harmony 
among the commentators. All now agree that the use of syndics is 
not a dispensation from the precepts of the Rule, but a means pro- 
viding for its more pure observance. The General Constitutions 
refer to all of these apostolic constitutions without distinction (art. 
209, note 1). 

Popes Nicholas III and Clement V authorized our syndics to 
accept the ownership of all movable properties, with the exception 
of money, given for the use of the friars, on condition, however, 
that these be in conformity with the Rule and that the donors re- 
nounce ownership.?? According to these same popes, the syndic has 
the authority to sell or exchange these same properties when they 
cease to serve the needs of the friars. Pope Martin IV in the Con- 
stitution Hxrultantes, January 8, 1283, authorized the syndic to ac- 
cept also, in the name of the Holy See, all legacies, even monetary 
legacies, and if necessary to pursue their full execution through 


22 Nicholas III, Declaration on the Rule of the Friars Minor, Hawt, August 
14, 1279; Clement V, Exivi de paradiso, May 6, 1312. 
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judicial action, providing always that the Rule be duly observed 
and that the moneys thus obtained be not used for luxuries or ob- 
jects prohibited by the Rule, such as saddle horses and the like. 

In the Bull Pervigilts more, July 27, 1436, Pope Eugene IV de- 
clared that the syndics accepted in the name of the Holy Father 
and as property of the Church of Rome not only movable and fixed 
properties but also all monetary offerings and all others that could 
be converted into money, provided the friars themselves had no 
contact with these moneys. 

The syndic is not wholly free to proceed in his own way in the 
administration of the affairs of the friars, but must always heed 
the words of Paul IV: “sicut et quando a dictis Generali in toto 
Ordine, et provincialibus Ministris praedictis et eorum singulis, pro 
tempore in provincia vel ab eisdem Fratribus de eorum assensu 
(praesertim a superioribus localibus) fuerint requiti.”?* All of which 
indicates that the syndic in his administration and expenditures 
of monetary offerings is to act only in compliance with the wishes 
of the superiors. The fact that the syndic can act only at the re- 
quest of the superior does not in the least imply that he does so 
as an interposed person. The superior intervenes here not as with 
authority to command either morally or legally but only to direct 
or counsel the syndic in the carrying out of his apostolic mandate. 
The superior is to advise the syndic only so he will be fully aware 
of the demands of the Rule and the needs of the friars and respect 
Holy Poverty and the decisions of the Sovereign Pontiffs.?* 

The Pontifical Constitutions insist repeatedly upon the principle 
that the syndic should observe the spirit of the Rule. To grasp this 
spirit it must be remembered that because our Holy Father Francis 
established his Order upon absolute poverty, excluding the right to 
possess any temporal property whatsoever, even in common, the 
Friars Minor are reduced to the condition of mendicants. This does 
not mean, however, that we are held to go begging from door to 
door. The exhortation of St. Francis in chapter 4 of the Rule—“let 
them go confidently for alms”—is not mandatory. The friars’ prin- 
cipal means of subsistence is their labor. Nevertheless, the exhorta- 
tion to go for alms remains in perfect harmony with our particular 


23 Const. Ex clementt. 
24 Sleutjes, op. cit., p. 329. 
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poverty which requires that the friars should rely on the kindness 
of others for their daily needs. We are then mendicants in the 
sense that we accept. with humility and gratitude, as alms to which 
we have no legal claim, donations given spontaneously, in response 
to a request or in return for our labor. This aspect of Franciscan 
Life must always be respected by the syndic.?° Consequently, he 
is limited in his powers, especially in the acceptance of certain 
things, as described in the following: 


a) To accept title to annual revenues or other such sources of as- 
sured income. Clement V states explicitly: “Because annual reve- 
nues are considered as fixed property by common law and because 
it is contrary to the state of poverty and mendicancy to have such 
revenue, there is absolutely no doubt that the Friars, because of 
their condition, have no right to accept or to have income of any 
kind, not even the use of this income because nowhere is this right 
granted them.”?° 

b) To place money at interest.27 We have already quoted Fr. John 
Ilg on this question of revenues that are forbidden the friars. On 
this point of interest on deposits he is very brief. Fr. Antonio 
Lunardi, professor of moral theology at Saint Anthony’s in Rome, 
studies at length the question of interest on money in his book 
Superiore e Sostituto religiose nella amministrazione dei beni tem- 
porali. He foresees three possibilities: 

1) An interest-earning deposit to meet a past or present obligation. 
There seems no justification for such a deposit. The obligation is 
there; it should be honored. 

2) There should be no difficulty concerning the permissibility of 
deposits for future undetermined needs for the simple reason that 
we are forbidden to hoard treasure. Furthermore, there is nothing 
in either the Apostolic Constitutions or the explanations of the 
Rule, either ancient or contemporary, that can possibly justify the 
practice of having substantial bank deposits for future needs. 

3) There is a last possibility: money given for a specified future 


25 John Ilg, O.F.M., Explanation of the Rule of the Friars Minor, 2nd ed., 
p. 113. 

26 Harivi de paradiso, art. 10. 

27 John Ilg, op. cit., p. 114. 
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need such as the construction of a new building, the renovation of 
an existing structure, etc. Father Lunardi sees no objection to de- 
positing this money in the bank for safekeeping but fails to find 
justification for claiming interest on such deposits on the strength 
of the principle that interest is a form of annual income. 

c) To procure life insurance.?* Such actions confer a civil right to 
an annual allowance, which is contrary to our state of mendicancy. 
d) To accept scholarships other than those given in favor of our 
seraphic colleges. The question of scholarships and other such lega- 
cies in favor of seraphic colleges and other educational institutions 
is the subject of an indult of the Congregation of Religious dated 
May 38, 1954.?° 

e) To have superfluous houses, farms and gardens, or to work these 
tracts of land and sell the products thereof. 

f) To have granaries and cellars, without evident necessity, for 
storing up provisions in large quantities. 

g) To raise animals, such as bees, chickens, sheep, cattle, etc., for 
the market or even for personal use and consumption if to a degree 
beyond the bounds of moderation. With regard to articles easily 
obtained, we are not required to procure them in such small quanti- 
ties as to limit our supplies to the needs of just one day. Clement 
V leaves to the judgment of the superior the attitude to take in 
such things.*° 

h) To accept an inheritance left to the artificial person.** 

i) To accept legacies bequeathed the friars except under certain 
conditions. Nicholas III has explicitly declared that the syndic may 
accept a legacy bequeathed to us in a lawful manner, without 
prejudice to the rightful heirs, and in one payment. The reason is 
obvious. A legacy is a donation or an alms left to us by the testator 
for our needs and to be handed over to us by his heir or by the 
executor of the will. Such a donation can be accepted as any other 
alms, provided it does not involve a civil right or obligation.** If 


28 [bid., p. 114: “To procure a life insurance, for such actions confer a civil 
right to an annual allowance.” 

29 4.0.M., 1954, p. 204. 

30 John Ilg., op. crt., p. 115. 

31 Lunardi, op. cit., p. 82 and notes. 

32 Tbid., p. 84 and note 111. 
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the friars are bequeathed a legacy that the Rule forbids them to 
accept—such as apartments to rent, or a farm to be worked for 
profit—the syndic can accept this legacy only if the testator directs 
his heirs or executors to sell this property and to turn the price 
over to the friars for their needs. The intention of the testator that 
such properties be sold in this way can normally be presumed, 
unless the contrary be stipulated. It must be remembered that 
neither the friars nor the syndic can effect this sale themselves. It 
must be made by the heirs or the executors.** 

As regards perpetual legacies strictly so-called, they are abso- 
lutely prohibited by the General Constitutions. “Since our Order is 
incapable of possessing fixed property, we are therefore not allowed 
to accept perpetual legacies or perpetual offerings.” (No. 278, 1) 

The syndic is limited not only in the acceptance of properties for 
the friars but also in the alienation of property and in the institu- 
tion of legal proceedings for the friars. He may not alienate prop- 
erty until the superior has obtained the authorizations demanded 
by either Canon Law or our own General Constitutions. In legal 
proceedings he must again observe the Constitutions of the Order 
(Article 216): “Although in the name of the Holy See the Apostolic 
Syndic may demand, even in court, the payment of the debts which 
anyone owes in respect to the temporal goods given for the use of 
the Religious, nevertheless, the Superior and the Syndic shall take 
care that milder means be employed for demanding it before suit 
is instituted.” 


Submitting of Accounts 


Because proper administration of the community requires that 
the superior know the financial status of the house and the extent 
of the alms available for the needs of the Religious, he can always 
ask the syndic for an accounting of his administration. Evidently, 
the syndic is neither strictly nor legally held to do so. Still, the 
very nature of his office demands that he favor in every way pos- 
sible the proper functioning of the community. 


33 Tbid., p. 112s. 
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The Corporation of the Apostolic Syndics of Saint Joseph Province 


In 1893, the Apostolic Syndics of the Province of Saint Joseph 
in Canada were formed into a civil corporation. Since, however, the 
powers of a civil corporation exceed those granted the individual 
syndic by the Apostolic Constitutions, there arose certain doubts 
concerning the validity of the corporation and its acts. In 1954, an 
indult of the Sacred Congregation of Religious approved this civil 
institution and, insofar as was necessary, revalidated the acts car- 
ried out by it in the past. 

A few key paragraphs taken from the charter of the corporation 
may, I believe, be of interest at this time. 


7. The corporation may purchase, take, have, hold, receive, possess, re- 
tain and enjoy property, real or personal, corporeal or incorporeal, 
and any or every estate or interest whatsoever, given, granted, mort- 
gaged, devised or bequeathed to it, or appropriated, purchased or ac- 
quired by it in any manner or way whatsoever, to, for or in favour 
of the use and purposes of the Corporation. 

8. Subject always to the terms of any trust relating thereto, the Corpo- 
ration may also sell, convey, exchange, alienate, mortgage, lease or 
demise any real property held by the Corporation, whether by way 
of investment for the uses and purposes of the Corporation or not; 
and may also, from time to time, invest all or any of its funds or 
moneys vested in or acquired by it for the uses and purposes afore- 
said, in and upon any security by way of mortgage, hypothec or 
charge upon real property in any part of Canada; and for the pur- 
poses of such investment may take, receive and accept mortgages or 
assignments thereof, whether made and executed directly to the 
Corporation or to any corporation, body, company or person in trust 
for it; and may sell, grant, assign and transfer such mortgages or 
assignments either wholly or partly. 

13. The Corporation may, from time to time, for the purposes of the 
Corporation: 

a) borrow money upon the credit of the Corporation; 

b) limit or increase the amount borrowed ; 

c) make, draw, accept, endorse or become party to promissory notes 
and bills of exchange; every such note or bill drawn, accepted 
or endorsed by the party thereto authorized by the by-laws of 
the Corporation and countersigned by the proper party thereto 
authorized by the said by-laws of the Corporation, shall be 
binding on the Corporation, and shall be presumed to have been 
made, drawn, accepted or endorsed with proper authority until 
the contrary is shown; and it shall not be necessary in any case 
to have the seal of the Corporation affixed to any such note or 


bill. 
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d) issue bonds, debentures or other securities of the Corporation ; 

e) pledge or sell such bonds, debentures or other securities for such 
sums and at.such prices as may be deemed expedient ; 

f) mortgage, hypothecate or pledge any property of the Corporation, 
real or personal, to secure the repayment of any money borrowed 
for the purposes of the Corporation. 


The Religious Syndic 


The vast majority of the Provinces of the Order, availing them- 
selves of the faculties granted them by the indult Summopere now 
have religious syndics. The indult Summopere has to my knowledge 
been the subject of but very few canonical and moral studies. There 
is little more on the subject than a few articles published in Vita 
Minorum and the brief commentaries of a few contemporary Ex- 
planations of the Rule. However, in 1956, Father Antonio Lunardi 
published a detailed study on the subject already referred to in this 
paper: Superiore et Sostituto religioso nella amministrazione det 
bene temporal. The chief merit of this volume is found in the 
serious critique made of the articles mentioned above. Reference, 
then, to this treatise will not be out of place here. 


Juridical Status of the Religious Syndic 


The first question that comes to mind concerning the religious 
syndic is that of his juridical status. He is designated habitually 
by one of several names: econome, procurator, substitute, syndic. 
A passage in the enacting section of the indult indicates clearly 
that this religious is really a syndic: “facultatem facimus . 
permittendi ... ut Religiosus professus . . . Syndici Apostolici 
partes agat, si idoneus syndicus non possit haberi.” The continua- 
tion of the sentence: “aut si (syndicus) nolit agere quae afficii sul 
sunt” confirms this opinion. According to Lunardi, then, the re- 
ligious entrusted with this office is a true syndic.*# 

Lunardi sees no justification for the opinion that holds him to be 
but an executor or a depositary, rather than a real administrator 
delegated by the Holy See. Neither his dependence upon the su- 
perior nor the superior’s right to evaluate needs can possibly justify 


34 [bid., p. 122, note 77. 
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an opinion contrary to the wording of the indult: “ut partes agat 
syndici apostolici.” 

However, even though the religious syndic is a true apostolic 
syndic, his status is slightly different from that of the lay syndic. 


a) The lay syndic is designated by the major superiors and re- 
ceives his powers directly from the Holy See. The religious 
syndic is also appointed by the major superiors of the Order 
but receives his powers from the Minister General, who is in 
this instance a delegate of the Holy See. 

b) By a special dispensation of the Holy See, contrary to early 
custom in the Order, the religious syndic is a professed mem- 
ber of the Order. However, it must be recalled that professed 
members of the order were syndics, even though only tempo- 
rarily, as early as 1322. 

c) The lay syndic has the authority to institute judicial pro- 
ceedings. This power is denied the religious syndic. 

d) The lay syndic remains in office until he freely resigns or is 
deposed for valid reasons. The indult Summopere grants the 
religious syndic his faculties for a limited time, ad quinquen- 
nium, presently. 


Powers of the Religious Syndic 


The indult Summopere in denying the religious syndic the right 
to institute judicial proceedings seems to grant him all the other 
powers of the lay syndic. However, since his vow of poverty and 
profession of the Franciscan Rule are contrary to practically all 
the acts required by this office, he is implicitly granted the dispensa- 
tions necessary to the proper carrying out of his office without, 
however, being freed from dependence upon his superior.*° 

This dependence will be especially shown in the deference he 
must have for the superior requesting that the needs of the friars 
be met or that certain expenditures be made. As noted earlier, the 
right to judge of the needs of the religious belongs to the superior, 
and the warning of the Holy See to the lay syndic that he provide 
for the needs of the friars in the way and at the time suggested by 
the superior, certainly applies to the religious syndic as well, 


35 Ibid., p. 113. 
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This dependence is underscored by the indult Suwmmopere which 
demands that the religious syndic give an accounting of his ad- 
ministration monthly to his superior. The superior does not have 
a strict right to this accounting, but he should know the financial 
status of the community and be assured that the religious syndic 
is not exceeding his faculties. 

Finally, the religious syndic must be authorized by the superior 
if he should wish to delegate any portion of his office, in case of 
necessity, to another religious. 

As a delegate of the Holy See the religious syndic is then au- 
thorized: 


a) To accept the ownership of fixed or movable properties given 
to the friars, provided it is in conformity to the Rule. 

b) To appraise the value of property to be sold or exchanged in 
providing for the needs of the religious, respecting, however, 
the canonical prescriptions regarding alienation of property 
and contracts. 

c) To accept alms licitly bequeathed the friars. 

d) To perform all the civil acts required by his office, just as 
does the lay syndic, with the exception of juridical proceed- 
ings. 


Delegation of Powers 


Summopere authorizes the religious syndic to delegate a con- 
frere, 1f a reliable tertiary cannot be found for the responsibility, 
under the following conditions: *° 


a) The delegation is to be restricted to a certain payment to be 
made or a definite need of the friars to be provided for. Lu- 
nardi disagrees strongly with Vita Minorum, which holds that 
the religious syndic can delegate any portion of his office gen- 
erally. He is of the opinion that this delegation, permissible 
to the lay syndic, would in this instance be invalid. 

b) Within the limits of authorized delegation, this is to be done 
ad casum. Here again Lunardi refuses to go along with Vita 


36 Tbid., p. 144 and notes. 
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Minorum, which holds no objection to an habitual delegation. 

c) Finally, there must be a reasonable cause for delegation. The 
Holy See does not usually grant arbitrary faculties. In all 
legitimate instances the delegation must be approved by the 
superior. 


This then, is a summary of the essential points of temporal ad- 
ministration in the Franciscan Order. If all concerned strive con- 
scientiously to maintain the spirit of the Rule and to follow the 
indications and prescriptions of the Holy See, there is no fear that 
our high ideal of Franciscan poverty may ever lose its sacred ap- 
peal and become an antiquated dream to be readily sacrificed to 
the scintillating efficiency of a practical world. 


OWNERSHIP ECONOMICS AND CREDIT UNIONS 


Ignatius McDonovueu, 8.A. 


WORLD HAILS NEW SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL. “Press, radio 
and television media joined in a massive production of unprece- 
dented volume of worldwide acclaim of Pope John XXIII’s monu- 
mental social encyclical, Mater et Magistra.” So reads the leading 
article of one of our large diocesan weeklies. 

The black headlines of the press of the world testified to the im- 
portance of this document. It is important to the entire world, 
especially to all Catholics, and in particular to the clergy and re- 
ligious. The Holy Father is not talking idly. What he has to say 
is worthwhile and pertinent to conditions in the world at the present 
time. 

We are here concerned with what the Holy Father has to say on 
ownership of property. Because that part of the encyclical] which 
deals with this subject is of tremendous significance, the secular 
press proclaimed: POPE AGAIN AFFIRMS RIGHTS OF PRI- 
VATE PROPERTY. What this amounts to is that the Catholic 
Church through her head on earth officially reiterates her stand that 
individuals have the right to own property and that they should be 
given the opportunity to become owners. 

Why is it necessary for the Church to repeat her teachings on 
property ownership? There are two reasons. First, her teachings on 
the subject are outlawed by many, denied by others, and ignored 
by the vast majority. Throughout the world, both behind the com- 
munist curtains and in the free nations, violations of property rights 
of millions of human beings are constantly occurring and result in 
great social, economic and moral evils. Secondly, only a handful 
of persons are promulgating the Church’s teachings. In recent times 
the Church’s doctrine was stated by Pope Leo XIII, and in the light 
of changed conditions later clarified by Popes Pius XI and Pius XII. 
But over a period of seventy years extremely little progress has 
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been made in putting the Church’s doctrine on property ownership 
into practice. 


Economic History 


A brief review of economic history will serve to bring the present 
situation into focus. 

The two great forces responsible for our modern pattern of life 
are the industrial revolution and the capitalist system. The indus- 
trial revolution, beginning about two hundred years ago, took in- 
dustry out of the home and the workshop, replaced handwork by 
machinery, and, through the mushrooming of factories managed by 
skilled organizers, changed the way of life of entire nations in a 
few years. It is still going on and its effects, both good and bad, 
have been felt by people in the remotest corners of the globe. 

The industrial revolution could not have taken place unless it 
had been financed. Vast sums of money were needed to promote the 
millions of new ideas and inventions, to carry out experiments and 
research, and to produce and market products. The money was sup- 
plied mainly by individuals under the capitalist system. Capitalism 
gave existence to the industrial revolution, breathed its spirit into 
it and became its soul. The two forces united into one driving energy 
might accurately be called the capitalist industrial revolution. 

The industrial revolution in turn did something for capitalists. 
It opened up unlimited opportunities for them to practice their pro- 
fession. It created a new ethical climate in which the Christian atti- 
tude that “the love of money is the root of all evil,” was relegated 
to a dead past. It clothed with respectability the ugly sin of usury. 
It glorified the vice of avarice and transformed it into a virtue by 
making the greedy accumulation of enormous amounts of unneces- 
sary wealth an honorable occupation. And it made wealth itself the 
measure of a man’s worth. 

When the industrial revolution started in 1760, laissez-faire capi- 
talists were quick to seize the opportunity to enrich themselves. By 
1860, they had acquired a large percent of the existing wealth of 
the western world and had impoverished the masses. Marx and 
Engels, rebelling against the workers’ hardships, concocted com- 
munism as a remedy. In 1891, Pope Leo XIII, in an effort to relieve 
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the distress of the people and thwart the growth of communism, 
issued Rerum Novarum. Both Leo XIII and the communist leaders 
recognized the evils of the capitalist system. Both understood clearly 
that widespread propertylessness, that is, the lack of ownership 
of the means of production by the people at large, was the great 
economic injustice in the world—as it still is—and both had the 
worthy intention of correcting it. 

The communists’ plan of doing away with private ownership of 
property violated a fundamental human right and introduced an 
abuse far more intolerable than the one it was intended to eradicate. 
The Pope’s plan was to bring about the widest distribution of own- 
ership feasible by making families individually possessors of pro- 
ductive wealth. Had Leo XIII’s plan prevailed, communism would 
have died aborning. Unfortunately, his message never got through 
to the world, with the result that the Christian forces dissipated 
their efforts and lost a golden opportunity, while communism spread 
itself across the face of the earth and now threatens our civiliza- 
tion with destruction. 

The communists have always been fully aware that ownership of 
property is the source of economic independence and political free- 
dom. That is why their first principle is the community of goods 
and the denial of the individual’s right to private wealth. To retain 
the maximum amount of economic and political power in their own 
hands as rulers of the State, communist leaders prohibit private 
property under penalties of fines, imprisonment and death. Invari- 
ably, where they take over, they kill off the landlords, confiscate 
their holdings and actually deprive their subjects of ownership. 

In view of this, it would seem logical that the western nations, 
and especially Catholic leaders, should be doing their utmost to 
promote private property, inducing citizens of their own countries 
and those of friendly nations to become owners, and striving to 
bring about the widest possible diffusion of wealth consistent with 
the common good. But the distressing reality is that there is almost 
no interest in bringing about a wider distribution of the ownership 
of wealth. No surveys have been made in recent years showing how 
much wealth is concentrated in how few hands, nor have any charts 
been kept on the changes in wealth distribution. The common people 
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know hardly anything about ownership because the channels by 
which this knowledge should reach them are closed to them. Let me 
call your attention to seven different ways in which this happens. 


Seven Factors 


(1) Our educational institutions do not teach ownership. They 
do not explain the right of private property, the necessity of exer- 
cising that right for normal living, the necessity of a widespread 
distribution of wealth for ensuring social justice, the desirability 
of ownership, the difficulties of acquiring and retaining it, its haz- 
ards, etc. No comparison is made between the economic standing 
of owners and non-owners, nor is any attempt made to inculcate in 
the minds of students the determination to improve their lot in life 
by becoming proprietors. The omission of a systematized treatment 
of the subject of ownership in our elementary and secondary schools, 
the schools attended by the workers’ children, contributes much to 
keeping the common people in ignorance of it. 

(2) The material well-being of the people, in which ownership 
plays a vital role, is not the proper object of any branch of knowl- 
edge. The object of religion is to promote the glory of God and 
guide men to heaven; that of medicine to preserve men’s health and 
restore it when it becomes impaired. No science is principally de- 
voted to the people’s material well-being. Most people naively as- 
sume that this is the goal of economics, but de facto, economics has 
little to do with it. The purpose of economics is to ascertain what 
the people want and what they can get (so that they may be sold 
more goods). Modern economics is hardly more than the accounting 
department of the capitalist system, which thrives on the exploita- 
tion of the people. 

(3) The task of promoting proprietorship is not the function of 
any government agency. The Department of Labor is concerned 
with the interests of workers as workers; the Department of Com- 
merce with the nation’s industries, business at home and abroad, 
and with transportation and the census. Small proprietorship suffers 
from governmental neglect. 

What the federal government has done—and it is considerable— 
in helping families acquire homes is only a half measure, and its 
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efforts are largely vitiated by its massive spending, which is paid 
for by excessive taxes imposed on all the people, including new 
home purchasers. A new outlook placing human rights above prop- 
erty rights, the welfare of the family before progress, efficiency, 
bigness and growth, and freeing small owners from unfair competi- 
tion with big business is needed. 

(4) Discussion of the people’s participation in wealth on a major 
scale is deemed unsuitable in a capitalist society. Capitalism is the 
most sacrosanct of all our sacred cows. “Communism is the enemy’s 
system and it is bad; capitalism is ours and it must be good. Ours 
has certain flaws, but let us not discuss them; let us not be disloyal 
to our heritage of free enterprise. This is an age of bigness; the 
people’s participation in wealth would involve a return to small 
ownership, and that is unthinkable.” Most economists shun the 
subject of proprietorship as they would a nasty disease. 

(5) With few exceptions, Catholic writers on the social encycli- 
cals have practically ignored the element of ownership in them and 
have made higher wages, improved working conditions, collective 
bargaining and fringe benefits the battle cry of their crusade for 
social reform. The pages of the Catholic Press have been so filled 
with copy on Labor that the general impression has been established 
amongst our Catholic people that these secondary goals are the 
encyclicals’ main object. Pope Leo XIII is extolled as the Champion 
of Labor and his famous document as Labor’s Magna Carta. The 
fact that he was also, and primarily, the great champion of dis- 
tributism is never mentioned. 

(6) The goal of workers is not, as it should be, proprietorship. 
Their goal is to be the highest paid and best provided workers in 
the world—but still only workers—not owners. Under the guidance 
and counseling of everyone, including their best friends, workers 
have been diverted from their true goal and steeped in a job mental- 
ity. Many workers, of course, have acquired ownership of homes 
and some have acquired other interests, but they have done so 
mainly on their own. 

(7) The public, comprised mostly of the common people, is under 
constant pressure through brainwashing advertising to purchase 
unnecessary consumer goods. This keeps American workers spend- 
ing an exorbitant portion of their earnings. According to econo- 
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mists, this contributes to the nation’s prosperity and economic 
growth. That it also keeps many workers “broke” and others in 
debt apparently is of no consequence. Advertising is a major factor 
in preventing the common people from saving their money and 
acquiring a nest egg. 

As opposed to these obstacles which hinder the common people 
from acquiring ownership of income-producing property, the very 
opposite circumstances prevail for moneyed people. A tradition of 
proprietorship obtains in their families, amongst their friends, and 
amongst their business associates. Such a tradition is an essential 
part of their way of life. They think and breathe in terms of in- 
vestments and business enterprise. Their young men attend colleges 
of business administration in order to become experts in business 
management and financial know-how. They are the people who 
read the fine figures of the financial pages of the daily papers be- 
cause they are the owners of the stocks and bonds represented on 
those pages. 

Of course, it is only seventy years since Rerum Novarum was 
issued and we may be too impatient in desiring its fulfillment. His- 
tory shows that it generally takes a long time for people to grasp 
a new idea. It took one hundred and fifty years for the Copernican 
theory to be accepted. 

However, we do have real grounds for annoyance, because the 
impression is conveyed that the directives of the social encyclicals 
are being carried out satisfactorily. Every five years, on an anni- 
versary of the issuance of Rerum Novarum, we read in the Catholic 
Press about some group celebrating the great progress that has been 
made. They never observe the event, as they should, in sackcloth 
and ashes, to signify their failure to implement the main goal of 
the encyclical. 

So much for the situation we find ourselves in. For those who 
question the value of the ownership approach in economics, we sug- 
gest this dilemma: If ownership is not important, why does it oc- 
cupy such a prominent place in the social encyclicals? And why do 
the communists prohibit it with such harsh penalties? If it is im- 
portant, why is it neglected and ignored? 

There is an immense amount of work to be done; the field is wide 
open and the way unmapped. Today, everything is a challenge, 
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whether in reality such is the case or not. But, here in truth is a 
tremendous challenge: to put into effect the teachings of the Church 
on ownership of property so that the social and moral status of 
millions of the less privileged may be raised to a higher level; so 
that people everywhere may enjoy self-respect and be given new 
opportunities to attain economic and political independence. 

The work to be undertaken is similar to the constructing of a 
new highway through the countryside. Many obstacles are encoun- 
tered but also many favorable factors. Hills have to be leveled and 
valleys filled. Long stretches of flat ground require a minimum of 
work, and parts of roads already in use can be utilized. 


Apostles of Small Ownership 


We must express our admiration for those groups of courageous 
apostles of small ownership and loyal advocates of the encyclicals, 
who for years have held on to their ideals and convictions: The 
Distributists under Belloc and Chesterton and their associates and 
successors; the St. Francis Xavier University cooperative movement 
at Antigonish founded by the late Msgr. Coady; the Central Cath- 
olic Union of St. Louis; the Young Christian Workers’ Apostolate 
under Msgr. Hillenbrand in Chicago; the Catholic Worker group 
insofar as it promoted the worker-owner concept under Dorothy 
Day and the late Peter Maurin. These minority groups never ac- 
quired a large following, not because they were off the track—they 
were absolutely right—but because the trend has been towards 
softness, decay and degeneracy, towards socialism and the welfare 
State. All of these groups have published literature establishing 
sound reasons for small ownership which can serve as a foundation 
for the new literature that will have to be written. 

There are also various other groups which have been carrying out 
the independent ownership idea, such as the Cooperatives, the Mor- 
mons of Utah, the Mennonites of Pennsylvania, and the unorganized 
farmers and small proprietors everywhere. There are a few organi- 
zations of independents such as the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. 

In promoting small ownership we have two great assets. First, 
we have the idea of proprietorship in the human heart. This is so 
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strong that even the communists have had to make concessions to 
it, and have been forced to allow workers on collective farms to 
have their own small plots of ground. Secondly, there is the large 
number of independent owners still operating. From the publicity 
given big farms, one would imagine that they occupy the whole 
nation. Actually there are only about 130,000 big farms in the 
United States as against a few million small ones, which means that 
we have twenty times the number of farmers on our side. A similar 
ratio holds true for retail establishments. If we enlist even half 
the home owners, it will be readily seen that we can have a large 
and powerful group behind us. 

Much of the work to be done will be educating and organizing, 
showing the people what is to their advantage, and getting them 
to work together. We shall have to produce an entirely new body of 
literature—books, manuals, textbooks, paperbacks, pamphlets, cor- 
respondence courses, newspaper and magazine columns and articles. 
All of it must be original. We shall have to spell out everything 
for uneducated people, encourage them to take up ownership, ex- 
plain to them why and how they can acquire property. 

The great message of Pope John XXIII calls for education and 
action in the economic and social arena. The social betterment of 
the people, which has always been sought by the Church, can be 
achieved through ownership economics. This does not involve the 
social worker in the pursuit of everything in the field of economics 
or learning to speak the economists’ Jargon, which is as difficult to 
understand as a foreign language. Nor does it necessitate his grop- 
ing through the maze of labor problems, which are often as com- 
plicated and self-defeating as a brainstorm out of the mind of Rube 
Goldberg. It means getting the simple working people to organize 
their own meager resources and labor on a co-operative basis, so as 
to become the owners of their homes and the proprietors of their 
establishments, insofar as this is practical. 

Labor leaders have failed utterly to reach millions of people in 
the western nations. For one thing, most of the people who need 
help cannot be organized and are beyond the reach of collective 
bargaining. Increasing their income through labor’s tactics is not 
the answer to their problem. The preponderance of their numbers 
rules out sufficient help through charity. Besides, it would be very 
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unwise and contrary to the dictates of human nature to donate 
what can be earned. Doles lower self-respect, initiative and human 
dignity. 


Mind of the Church 


It is the mind of the Church that, whenever possible, people 
should stand on their own feet economically, and this is likewise 
the goal of ownership economics. The very nature of the task be- 
fore us, if it is to be brought to a successful issue, demands the 
participation of large organizations. May I suggest that this project 
be presented by this Educational Conference to the entire body of 
Franciscans in the United States for consideration as a Franciscan 
project. I should like to see all Franciscans solidly behind it. Per- 
haps a survey could be made by a committee and a master plan 
of action drawn up. I have been thinking along the lines of owner- 
ship for twenty-five years and I offer my knowledge and services 
insofar as I am free to do so, on the one condition that I not be 
named to head any group. Such a position could be filled better by 
a younger man with more organizing ability and energy than I 
possess. Besides, this is a big project which may last a long time 
and the experience acquired in managing it could be useful in de- 
veloping leadership which is so badly needed. 

My second proposition is that consideration be given to tying 
this work of ownership economics in with Credit Unions. The aim 
of Credit Unions is to make money available to members for useful 
purposes. Acquiring productive property is, of course, a useful pur- 
pose. But I think that ownership should be given more emphasis 
and more attention as a goal for members to strive for. This would 
broaden the scope of Credit Unions and raise the sights of members. 

My third proposal is that consideration be given to adding the 
element of labor to that of money in Credit Unions. The three basic 
factors of production are land, labor and equipment. The people 
we are interested in helping, have little land or equipment; but they 
have an inexhaustible supply of labor in their bodies and minds. As 
matters now stand this labor must first be sold to some employer 
before it can be deposited with a Credit Union. When a member 
needs labor performed he must buy it for money he has so painfully 
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saved. These two exchanges shackle those who occupy the lowest 
layers in the economic scale. 

If members could deposit their labor directly with a Credit Union 
in a labor bank—whose accounts would be kept entirely separate 
from the money accounts—and draw out an equal amount of labor 
when they needed it, the members would be in a position to capi- 
talize on their resources more fully. To illustrate my point, let us 
suppose that a Credit Union sponsors a building being erected by 
John Jones. The union loans him the money he needs for the ma- 
terials, and it supplies him with the labor he needs from its labor 
bank. Later he returns the money in the usual way, and returns 
the labor he has borrowed by working on some other person’s proj- 
ect which is sponsored by the Credit Union. 

As a matter of fact, as we all know, labor is being exchanged in 
a co-operative way in many places all the time. What I have in 
mind is systematizing the operation, finding the formula which will 
work universally in a Credit Union. When that is found, Credit 
Unions can start transforming the limitless supply of their members’ 
labor into tangible assets for them. If the illiterate Indians of Peru 
under the guidance of Father McLellan can raise themselves by 
their own bootstraps, what can’t be done in progressive, industrial 
nations with their modern facilities and advanced techniques? The 
obvious way to proceed would be to set up a few pilot Credit Unions 
to try out the idea. 

Several years ago, the Brooklyn Tablet, quoting Pope Pius XII, 
carried a front page headline that said: CATHOLIC APATHY A 
MENACE TO THE WORLD! If we are reluctant to accept that 
at face value, we must concede that the Pope and Mr. Scanlan had 
a point. Amongst ourselves there are two strong tendencies working 
against us. One is specialization, which confines the efforts of men 
almost exclusively to their own field of activity. The other is the 
failure to regard the Church’s social teachings as an integral part 
of our holy religion. Both tendencies are pernicious. 

The social encyclicals are addressed to all the clergy and all the 
the faithful and are intended for them. It would be nice for each of 
us to receive a personal letter from the Holy Father, but it wouldn’t 
make any difference as far as our willingness to cooperate is con- 
cerned. For just as soon as we learned that every other priest re- 
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ceived a personal letter, too, we wouldn’t pay any more attention 
to our own copy than we would to a circular from Jeffries and 
Manz. A social encyclical is a letter addressed by our Holy Father 
to the clergy and we are the clergy! 

As to our evaluation of the Church’s social doctrine and its im- 
plementation, let me quote from Mater et Magistra: 


We reaffirm strongly that the Christian social doctrine is an integral 
part of the Christian conception of life. While we note with satisfaction 
that in several institutes this doctrine has been taught for some time, we 
feel urged to exhort that such teaching be extended by regular systematic 
courses in Catholic schools of every kind, especially in seminaries. 

It is to be injected into the religious instruction programs of parishes 
and of associations of the lay apostolate. It should be spread by every 
modern means of expression, daily newspapers and periodicals, publi- 
cations of both a scientific and a popular nature, radio and television. 

The transition from theory to practice is of its very nature difficult, 
and is especially so when one tries to reduce to concrete terms a social 
doctrine such as that of the Church, on account of the deep-rooted selfish- 
ness of human beings, the materialism with which modern society is 
steeped, and the difficulty of singling out precisely the demands of justice 
in particular cases. Consequently, it is not enough for this education that 
men be taught their social obligations; they must also be given by practi- 
cal action the methods that will enable them to fulfill these duties. 


BEGGING, QUESTING, OR MODERN FUND RAISING 


Utmer Kuun, O.F.M. 


In the early middle ages there were many men searching for new 
knowledge. Civic and even private independence was limited by 
various forms of authority. Superprovincial kingdoms imposed their 
law on local areas just as we now see supernational organizations 
such as the United Nations, NATO, and others striving for world 
domination. 


The Church, menaced by Aristotle on the one hand and by popular 
heresies on the other, was for a time reduced to the defensive, but soon 
strove to surmount these obstacles by syntheses as Christian as they were 
bold, namely, that of St. Thomas on the plane of dogma, those of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis of Assisi on the level of daily life. 

The theologians could construct their systems at leisure, but the apos- 
tles of the thirteenth century had to make all speed. Wealth was invading 
everything, and it was no longer the old territorial wealth, based firmly 
on its lands, bound up with power but also with social responsibilities, 
imposing its duties and obligations besides conferring rights and advan- 
tages. It was a kind of wealth which was new, or had at least disappeared 
from western Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire, a mobile 
wealth, not rooted in property, consisting of precious metals, merchandise 
or ships, drafts and bonds: no longer the family property passing from 
father to eldest son with all its network of ties and services, but the 
hoard accumulated secretly, patiently and astutely by traders and specu- 
lators, the fruit and measure of their personal worth, theirs to use or 
misuse as they would. 

While the faithful expected nothing from a Church of episcopal barons, 
more concerned for their own wealth and power than for the religious life 
of their flocks, the more educated and inquiring among them had heard 
talk of Aristotle’s thought, lately revealed to western Europe by doctors 
of Arabic or Jewish origin. How could this logical and reflective manner 
of reasoning be reconciled with the demands of the Christian faith? The 
intellect, like wealth, was on the point of being emancipated from all 
social control. Each was becoming a means by which individuals could 
enjoy their powers and gifts without thought of eternal Truth, or of the 
lot of their less favored brethren. The minds and hearts of Christendom 
had to be held or won back for God. 
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Such was the master motive of the new Orders of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ... The “Mendicant Orders” was the name speedily given to them 
by the voice of Christian people, and the name stuck. This was in fact 
the most striking and provoking mark of their apostolate to all men. 
Their refusal of all wealth, all property, collective or private, lands or 
chattels, soon attracted attention and sympathy. Their members were to 
live from day to day on alms, on whatever the faithful in their piety 
should care to give them as they might chance to meet them. 

But mendicant was just what these new Orders could not long remain. 
The very success of their preaching and example obliged them, whether 
they would or no, to organize themselves, to provide themselves with 
systems and institutions, to have a share, if only the necessary minimum, 
in this world’s goods, to be assured of a certain material security, if only 
in the interests of their spiritual mission. The best of these new-model 
religious tried always to remain mendicants in spirit. ...They longed 
to devote to the service of God all this dangerous power of movable 
wealth and the reasoning intellect, which was already driving the specu- 
lators and intellectuals of the thirteenth century to idolize themselves. 
(20th Century Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 85, pgs. 58, 61, 62). 

In the days of St. Francis of Assisi there were frequent abuses, and 
monasteries were not generally regarded as houses of mortification. From 
the historical point of view, the contemporary situation explains the vio- 
lence of his reaction in favour of poverty. 

Canonically considered, the Franciscan reform does not seem of great 
importance: it went no further than the foundation of a religious order 
which renounced all property, whether collective or individual. But it 
would be a complete misrepresentation of the work of St. Francis to con- 
fine it within these narrow limits. His concern was primarily a moral one, 
an attempt to carry out literally—sine glossa—the teaching of the Gos- 
pels, with the search for a recipe of total self-surrender to God. 

Yet the history of the Franciscan order emphasizes once again the con- 
ditions under which a life of poverty can be effectively pursued. Once 
the friars became priests with the consequent need for study and the 
obligation of serving churches they were obliged to build monasteries and 
to receive a regular income. They have always kept the spirit of St. 
Francis, but it proved necessary to modify the rule of absolute poverty. 


This modification of the Rule was done with the reluctant con- 
sent of St. Francis under the direction of Cardinal Ugolino soon to 
become Pope Gregory IX. (The 20th Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, Vol. 59, pg. 62.) 

In the 6th Chapter of his Rule St. Francis says, “. . . let them 
go confidently for alms; and they should not be ashamed of this 
because the Lord made Himself poor in this world for us. This is 
the summit of highest poverty which constitutes you, my dearest 
brothers, heirs and princes of the kingdom of heaven.” Again in his 
testament he writes: “When payment for our labor is not given us, 
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let us have recourse to the table of the Lord, begging alms from 
door to door.” 


Terms 


1. Begging. According to Webster the word beg, as a transitive 
verb, means “to ask for as a charity, especially habitually or from 
house to house.” As an intransitive verb it seems to connote almost 
a way of life, “to ask alms or charity; to live by asking alms.” 

2. Questing. This word is a derivative of quaero probably from 
the past participle quaesitum. In the sense understood by the title 
of this paper it is defined in Webster as “the collection of alms or 
donations, especially for religious use.” I would add that if not al- 
ways for religious use at least for the use of religious. 

3. Fund. This word has several meanings first of which is that 
of a bottom, groundwork, or foundation. It also means the accumu- 
lation of resources from which supplies may be drawn. Another 
meaning given is “a sum of money, especially one the principal or 
interest of which is appropriated or devoted to a specific object.” 
This last meaning corresponds exactly with what we call a “founda- 
tion,” such as the Rockefeller Foundation, Ford Foundation, ete. 


Intent of St. Francis 


The Franciscan way of life indicates that we support ourselves 
by our work and as St. Francis says so clearly, “When payment of 
our labor is not given to us, let us have recourse to the table of the 
Lord.” The General Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor 
states: “The principal—and by its nature, the ordinary—means of 
providing the Religious with the things necessary for food, clothing 
and their other needs, is appropriate work, both physical and spirit- 
ual, especially that of the sacred ministry, according to the spirit 
of the Holy Rule. 

“Tf the offerings given for work are insufficient to satisfy the 
needs of the Religious, they, like true sons of the Patriarch of the 
Poor, shall resort with confidence to the table of the Lord, seeking 
alms from door to door.” (Article 284, Numbers 1 and 2.) 

It seems clear enough that our Holy Father St. Francis intended 
that we all work. Also it seems equally clear that he intended that 
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we “go for alms from door to door” if our work is not remunerated 
adequately to meet our needs. Therefore, the determination must 
be made as to what is the proper and best way to beg, that is, to 
“ask for a charity from house to house.” 


Limitation of Subject 


It is not within the sphere of this paper to discuss the validity 
and extent of dispensations from the Rule and the regulations of 
the various Franciscan Families concerning the use of money. At all 
times we presume the licit and valid use and disposition of money 
on the part of those concerned with developing financial resources. 


Ways of Begging 


To be fair we must admit there are many possible ways of beg- 
ging. Ordinarily we consider a beggar as a person who is “down and 
out,” usually unkempt in appearance, and frequently not interested 
in working to make a living. In other words, he is a “bum,” a 
vagrant, a panhandler. Unfortunately this is usually the case. Few 
people beg nowadays in the traditional sense with any amount of 
dignity. The Salvation Army with reasonable dignity conducts a 
wholesale begging campaign four weeks before Christmas each year. 

Times have changed since the lifetime of St. Francis. The pace 
of modern living has greatly accelerated. 

To care for our ordinary needs it is usually not necessary that 
we resort to “the table of the Lord,” i.e., to beg for assistance. Few 
priests and brothers receive adequate salaries for their ministry, be 
this teaching, chaplaincies, pastors, or what else, unless perhaps 
these friars are on the government payroll such as Army and V.A. 
Hospital chaplains. Nevertheless, owing to our communal life and 
thrifty procurators, we are ordinarily able to meet the costs of 
maintaining our friaries and friars in quite good order. 

However, when it comes to unusual undertakings, such as build- 
ing a new seminary, novitiate, infirmary, college, and in parishes, 
the building of a new school, church, Sisters’ house or rectory—in 
cases such as these, our salaries certainly will not meet the tremen- 
dous costs of new construction. 

In a larger undertaking where there is a regular source of income 
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over and above salaries, such as parish collections or endowments 
in a college, a loan can be made and repaid over a period of time. 
However, in most parishes and colleges the amount of income is 
not sufficient to meet extraordinary needs. Certainly in most Fran- 
ciscan Provinces there is not sufficient regular income necessary to 
meet such extraordinary ventures. 

For these reasons it is proper that we investigate the most suit- 
able ways to meet the need. When we need legal advice we consult 
a lawyer. When we need medical attention we consult a physician. 
It seems proper that when we need financial assistance we consult 
a financial expert—in the field of money raising—or “begging” if 
you will. 

Certainly, each Province represented at this Conference must 
have plans for building which need financing. Some have made use 
of the advice and guidance of expert fund raisers. A good fund rais- 
ing firm will have in its service men who are for the most part 
college graduates and many with doctorates. They will be men who 
have had experience in public relations and mass communications. 
Often they are dedicated to helping the Church by giving of them- 
selves tirelessly in this important task of financing. If they are 
conscientious and experts in their field, ordinarily they are re- 
munerated much the same as are doctors and lawyers. We do not 
begrudge a professional man a professional man’s salary. Anyone 
who has worked with them ordinarily agrees they earn their pay. 

It is wise to investigate several fund raising firms by checking 
with their past clients and by interviewing some of their key men. 

The reliable Fund Raiser will make a study of your needs, con- 
duct a survey of your sources of financial support and determine 
the existing potential and then offer a thorough analysis before 
speaking of a contract for the job. The fund raising firm will assist 
you in determining how to present your story to the public. This 
determination will spell success or failure. It is, therefore, important 
that this matter be expertly handled. The best case improperly 
handled will fail; whereas an ordinary case carefully handled can 
succeed. 

When the company has determined that the campaign can be a 
success it will submit a contract for a determined amount and not 
a percentage of the amount raised. Sometimes it will tell you not 
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to conduct, or to defer, a campaign. The contract charge submitted 
will ordinarily be less that the standard bank interest on the amount 
raised over a two-year period. 


Campaign Example 


As an example may I point to the campaign our Province under- 
took for our new Saint Leonard Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Four or five fund raising companies were considered and letters 
solicited as to their personnel and procedures. After careful review 
of the literature received, it was decided to investigate one of them 
more thoroughly. Letters of recommendation were received from 
three previous clients who had conducted seminary campaigns with 
the aid of this company. Three key men from this company were 
interviewed by our Father Provincial. The firm itself sent its vice- 
president in charge of operations, who made a careful study of the 
sources of income in all our houses. Most of this was done at the 
Provincial Treasurer’s office. Assistance was offered by the company 
in obtaining the permissions of the various ordinaries. The number 
and names of company directors for the campaign were established 
and an exact timetable was drawn up setting the beginning and 
closing dates of the campaign. 


Contract 


A contractual fee was agreed upon as well as an operational 
budget. After the signing of the contract, the company began under- 
taking the multitudinous details, such as setting up campaign head- 
quarters, renting office equipment, hiring secretarial help, ordering 
the mountains of necessary printed forms, and preparing the various 
brochures, ete. 

Before signing a contract, it is of utmost importance that there 
be complete confidence in the company. It is of equal importance 
that the company have confidence in the sincerity and willingness 
on the part of the client to put forth an all-out effort and carry out 
instructions. The instructions of the company must be followed to 
the letter in all things. In some cases, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, after careful discussion and deliberation, some compromises 
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on methods may be required. These, however, should come about 
only after mutual agreement has been reached. 

The next important step was the determination by the Provincial 
of the five priests who were to act as moderators for the campaign. 
One priest, who held a position of authority by reason of his office, 
namely, our Vice-Provincial, was designated as general or national 
moderator to work with the company man who was set up as the 
general or national director of the campaign. These five priests were 
to work in close co-ordination with the five lay directors in the 
supervision of the entire campaign as well as the four regions of 
the Province. These men received a thorough orientation from the 
company. 

One-day seminars were held in various parts of the Province to 
familiarize every friar with the details of the campaign. These 
seminars were most important. Every friar, old and young, brothers 
and priests, and even the “busy” friars were required to attend. 
Careful explanation was given of the need, expedience, and methods 
of the campaign. All questions had to be answered at this time. 

Regional offices were set up. The lay director and priest moderator 
made a two-day call on each pastor in the region to review his 
parish lists, go over campaign details, establish a parish timetable, 
select key volunteer help, and set up times for training sessions, 
distribute printed campaign materials, and prepare pulpit announce- 
ments and newspaper releases. At this time also careful instructions 
were given to the volunteer campaign secretary in each parish. 

A week or so later, after the local Pastor or Superior had sum- 
moned his key men, a two-night training session was held in each 
place for these men and the campaign was under way. There fol- 
lowed eight weeks of house calls in each installation with report 
meetings held once each week at the parish hall with workers and 
captains. At all meetings in each region either the lay director and/ 
or priest moderator were present. In each place, the priest moderator 
was to make calls on key prospects with one of the local priests as 
often as time permitted. 

Here I pause to refer to the Constitutions of the Friars Minor 
which state, “The Superiors shall send out to collect alms only 
those professed Religious whom they deem more fit by reason of 
the uprightness of their lives and their gravity . . . Those who are 
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sent, exhibiting all humility and an example of blameless life, shall 
diligently seek the alms and faithfully bring them back.” 


Friars Make Personal Calls 


In many instances the friars were asked to make calls. They were 
asked to go out in pairs whenever possible. This was difficult for 
many. The situation was almost reminiscent of the unjust steward 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, “I cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed.” 
Actually for a man to make such a call for the first time in his life 
—as was the case with most of our men—the prospect was quite 
frightening. However, they were instructed how to make the calls 
and given background information on the various prospects. In 
many instances the friars learned quickly and even developed en- 
thusiasm for the task. The calls made by the friars deeply impressed 
the lay people, workers as well as prospects. They naturally believed 
this must be important to have two Franciscans calling on them at 
home. The calls were not to be of a social nature any more than 
was required to establish an understanding as to the urgent need 
of the campaign. 

It was most beneficial to convince the friars to make a spiritual 
crusade of the job. They were advised to pray to the Holy Spirit 
before each call. In fact, it was suggested that the aim of the cam- 
paign be a constant intention in all their prayers and good works. 
They learned to point out to the prospect that this was a real op- 
portunity for him to make a sacrifice and thereby obtain the bless- 
ings of God for his kind generosity. In addition, it was pointed out 
to these kind people that “all benefactors share in all the prayers 
which are offered up daily by the communities of the Order.” (Gen. 
Constit. O.F.M. Art. 287 No. 2.) Never before had the friars asked 
the people for assistance directly for their own community. In this 
case the “big brothers” were seeking assistance for their “little 
brothers” in the seminary. 


Campaign Theme 


The theme of the campaign for friar workers as well as for the 
lay workers was Prayer, Work, and Sacrifice. Each element of this 
theme was essential. Special prayers were offered after each parish 
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Mass. The Franciscan communities added special prayers to their 
daily spiritual exercises. Sermons were given by neighboring friars 
on the need and urgency of the campaign. Less urgent work was to 
be omitted during this time; recreation was to be curtailed. In other 
words, the all-out effort required work and sacrifice all the way up 
and down the line. 


Special Problems 


Selling your own Community on Fund Raising Campaign. Often 
the most difficult job of all is convincing the members of your own 
community of the need and benefits of a fund raising program. They 
will ask why the money is not simply borrowed and paid back over 
an extended period of time. The answer may be given that the fund 
raising firm’s fee is lower than the bank interest on such a loan 
would be over a two-year period. To create a large debt would stifle 
all smaller and necessary efforts for too long a time in the home 
and foreign missions. 

“How do you expect people in New Mexico to give for a Seminary 
in Ohio which they will never see?” they will ask. In answer, we 
suggested that they examine the labels on their clothing. Where 
were they manufactured? Look at the labels on the processed foods 
they used. Many were grown and canned hundreds of miles away. 
So also with the priests who had baptized and instructed their 
children, heard their confessions, witnessed their marriages and 
buried their dead—these men were taught and trained “grown and 
processed,” if you will, many hundreds of miles away in a Francis- 
can seminary. The products of this seminary stand before you today 
and will for many years. For this reason it is of vital interest to 
these people to guarantee the continuing supply of priests by help- 
ing to provide a decent house of theological studies. 

“How can we do this? We’ve never done it before. We’re afraid 
to appear foolish and even greedy.” The answer is that a thorough 
training program will be given. In this respect we may well refer 
to the admonition of St. Francis: “Let them go confidently for alms; 
and they should not be ashamed of this because the Lord made 
Himself poor in this world for us.” 

How can you raise the sights of people to giving substantial 
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amounts? People are accustomed to giving rather small amounts in 
cash to charity drives and in their Sunday collection envelope. To 
raise the sights of people, a hierarchy of pledge amounts is deter- 
mined before the campaign begins. If a building program is the 
reason for the campaign, many items in the building, especially in 
the church or chapel, are set aside as memorial items. A combina- 
tion of factors will determine the value set on such memorials. The 
desirability together with the cost of the item will largely determine 
the value set on a given memorial. The most expensive will be 
offered to the top prospects even before the campaign formally 
opens. 

Previous to the campaign, the parishioners or prospects are sepa- 
rated into two groups. In an average income area, those wage earn- 
ers representing the top 40% in contributions are considered as 
memorial prospects. The minimum memorial price may be $400.00 
to $500.00 payable over a three-year period. 

The campaign itself is divided into a four-week (or longer) me- 
morial phase and four-week (or longer) general phase. The group 
representing the top 40% are visited at their homes during the 
memorial phase. No pledge or gift less than the minimum memorial 
amount may be accepted during this period. If a prospective donor 
in this group is found to be unable or unwilling to give this minimum 
amount, a polite and sincere explanation of the matter is to be 
made. He is to be notified that he will have the opportunity to make 
his pledge during the second or general phase of the campaign. Dur- 
ing the general phase the other 60% will be called on individually 
at home. 

This matter of discipline in “holding the line” is vitally important. 
Without careful adherence to this policy the campaign cannot suc- 
ceed. Always, if instructions are adhered to, considerably more than 
half the goal will be realized during the memorial phase of the 
campaign. 


Pledges 


Is Asking for a Pledge Difficult? To many people a pledge pre- 
sents a new and perhaps frightening prospect. However, without 
pledges no large amount of money can be raised. Few people can 
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give a large amount of spot cash. The pledge method gives a person 
the opportunity to extend and multiply his generosity. The pledge 
fits in psychologically with our modern fetish of installment buy- 
ing. In this case, however, the pledge is predicated completely on 
the continued ability of the donor to meet the payments. The pledge 
should not be legally binding. It is a promise made to God to assist 
as long as God continues to bless the person with material suste- 
nance to the degree that the payments are reasonably possible. 

Will the pledges ever come through? The collectibility of the 
pledges received on a fund campaign are directly related to the 
methods used in obtaining these pledges. Undue pressure must never 
be used. Any pledge given under pressure will be a doubtful source 
of future payment. The pledge must be realistic in view of the per- 
son’s circumstances and income. Too large a pledge can lead to 
frustration on the part of the donor as well as the recipient. Caution, 
therefore, must be exercised in this respect. Some people have bigger 
hearts than pocketbooks. 

Finally, a pledge should be secured by a substantial down pay- 
ment at the time the pledge is made. The goal aimed at is a 20 to 
25% down payment. For this reason during the campaign it is al- 
most always necessary to make two calls on the prospective donor. 
The first call sets the stage and answers questions. A date is made 
for the following week. In the interim, the donor can give careful 
consideration to his pledge and make arrangements for the down 
payment. The second call is ordinarily shorter and should represent 
a high degree of satisfaction for both the donor and the recipient 
on a job well-done. 


Follow-Up Phase 


The intensive phase of a fund campaign ordinarily lasts three to 
four months. During this time, everyone is involved in making calls, 
attending meetings, preparing reports, announcements, news re- 
leases and sermons. This is the time of stress and strain when 
schedules must bend to meet the needs of the moment. This is the 
time when pledges are made, recorded, and reported. A fund raising 
organization ordinarily steps out of the picture in an active way 
at the end of this phase. In each installation they will instruct the 
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local pastor or moderator how to prepare and send pledge payment 
reminders for the duration of the pledge payment period. Also they 
will indicate what methods to use in handling delinquent pledges. 
On the overall picture they will request that a friar be assigned 
the task of receiving and reporting on the money received from all 
the parishes and installations. This friar has the responsibility of 
aiding any of the installations with special problems that may arise. 
This follow-up phase which may last from two to five years is 
most important to the success of the campaign. The company will 
ordinarily make periodic visits to the follow-up headquarters to 
ascertain the rate of pledge payments. They will prepare special 
letters to be sent to delinquents. Regular reports are to be sent by 
the follow-up office to all parishes indicating the financial progress 
of all places involved. Also pictorial progress reports on the building 
program are sent to all donors to stimulate further pledge pay- 
ments as well as to show what their contributions are being used for. 


Professional or Non-Professional Campaign 


Although professional fund raising, through its financial results 
and its dignified manner, has gained fairly wide acceptance through- 
out a wide area, there are still friars prodded by laymen who be- 
lieve they can do just as well by themselves. It might be well to 
point out the tremendous resources and experience that a thoroughly 
qualified firm can bring to a parish. Then there is the uniformity 
and discipline in implementation of a professional plan. Contrasted 
with this is the tendency of parish groups to work up many plans 
and switch from one to another as campaign pressures develop. 

The professional firm achieves unanimity of objectives through 
its experienced professional director. The non-professional cam- 
paign always involves the danger of strong but unqualified per- 
sonalities gaining control to the detriment of the campaign, often 
giving rise to discord among leaders and volunteer workers alike. 

Since even the best campaigns have their hours of crisis, trial 
and tribulation, the qualified firm takes such hours, days or even 
weeks as normal events on the road to ultimate success. But count- 
less non-professional campaigns have gotten off to good starts and 
progress nicely until the hours of crisis. 
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Non-professional campaigns are too often marked by passive ac- 
ceptance and lethargy. The professional plan and action of a cam- 
paign overcome these parasitic forces which steadily eat away the 
vitality of worker and prospect alike. 

I would sum up all I have been trying to say with these few 
generic terms that make good professional work—objectivity, uni- 
formity, unanimity, determination, stick-to-itiveness and courage 
and calmness in crisis. 


By-Products of a Good Campaign 


1. Through the training sessions attended, an educational task is 
accomplished. Many people learn of the cost of building and oper- 
ating a seminary. This knowledge begets understanding. Often this 
understanding engenders a closer degree of identification with the 
beneficiary. The donor (and worker) not only gives of his substance 
and time but continues to maintain an interest in the life and work 
of the recipient. He prayerfully remembers these needs and seeks 
for more information as time goes on. 

2. A strong core of faithful workers is built up in a given area 
or parish. Men, who perhaps had not been interested in parish so- 
cieties, now show an intense interest in local needs also. Top level 
executives who previously had been overlooked are now looked to 
for advice and assistance in other matters. 

3. Permanent habits of generous giving to religious and charitable 
causes are developed in many people. The motivation of many 
people is elevated to a supernatural level thus making the act of 
giving a meritorious act. 

4. The functions of the Order are always better understood by 
people after a well-run campaign. This frequently can aid in the 
recruitment of students for the priesthood and brotherhood. 

5. The Pastor learns to know more about his people, and more 
of his parishioners learn to know and appreciate his intense and 
sincere efforts. 

6. Often an awareness of a need for a permanent program of 
public information is engendered. The framework for a public re- 
lations program is the result of a well-conducted campaign. 

7. Lastly, the friars themselves by making many real sacrifices 
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for the campaign, a Provincial-wide project, learn to appreciate the 
needs of the Province. They re-learn the necessity of loyalty to the 
parent organization. Too often it is possible to become overwhelmed 
with our own local problems. We may feel that our local problems 
deserve all our time and efforts to the exclusion of the needs of the 
larger family to which we belong, namely, the Province and the 
Order. For a man to be intensely interested in his own work is a 
good thing. For him to have this interest and still be “Provincial- 
minded” is even better. 

Intelligent Catholic laymen readily understand the need for pro- 
fessional guidance. Ordinarily with adequate explanation of cir- 
cumstances most people prefer a campaign operated under expert 
professional guidance. 

Traditionally we are mendicants. However, it is seldom that any 
of our men actually do any amount of “begging.” Should the need 
arise for substantial assistance from our kind and generous lay 
people, we Franciscans should be prepared to undertake this job of 
“begging” or “fund raising” in a businesslike way. It is for the 
good of the Province, for the good of the Order, and for the good 
of the Church of God that we make the opportunity for meritorious 
almsgiving available to the faithful in the best possible way. A 
well-organized campaign will not only accomplish this task but will 
endear our needs as well as ourselves to the hearts of the faithful. 


BUDGETING IN THE FRANCISCAN ORDER 


MELvIN GRUNLOH, O.F.M. 


Introduction 


American Airlines has stated in its advertisements: “For your 
safety, we fly every mile on paper before we fly it in the air.” With 
this assurance the company tries to gain the confidence of its cus- 
tomers. And it is no false claim. Detailed plans must be made be- 
fore a plane leaves the ground for a near or faraway destination. 
Every movement of the aircraft is laid out in co-ordination with 
the total functions of the company and, once undertaken, it is con- 
trolled until the customers have been safely and efficiently trans- 
ported. 

This is an excellent description of a budget, which details the 
financial flights of a period of time in much the same way that a 
flight plan details the activities of a plane. The purpose of this 
paper is to describe the nature and purposes of a financial plan as 
they apply to the Franciscan Order. The thesis is that the Order 
can usefully employ the technique of modern financial management 
to administer efficiently, effectively, and safely the contributions of 
kind benefactors. 

There are three sections. One concerns the general discussion of 
the nature, purpose, and uses of budgetary plans. Another consists 
of a few models of possible budgets together with comments on 
some specific technical points. Finally, the situations in which a 
budget seems useful and feasible are listed. 


I. A PLANNED EXPRESSION AND AN EXPRESSED PLAN 


1. The Captain’s Flight Plan and Log 


Two words give the key to the nature and purpose of a budget 
—“plan” and “expression.” This document is very simply an outline 
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of financial activity planned in detail and expressed in writing. 
This commitment to writing of decisions to be carried out in the 
future permits proper co-ordination and control of a large variety 
of activity. All this has much in common with an airline flight 
plan, and before going on to more theoretical discussion, we shall 
study a flight plan more in detail. 

The following observations from the example on the following 
pages seem relevant to a description of a budget: 

1. The flight plan is a written document. It is prepared in ad- 
vance by the Captain, the person responsible for the flight. 

2. It is prepared within the framework of decisions made by 
higher authority. These decisions include: the objective is to be 
IDL (Idlewild); the plane is to be of a specified type; and the 
crew is to consist of the Captain, the first officer, and the flight 
engineer. 

3. The Captain describes how he plans to reach the objective 
(i.e., his altitude and route) and the estimated cost (in terms of 
gasoline consumption and time) of doing so. In making his plan, 
he has taken account of forecasts of wind and weather that affect 
the way he reaches the objective. 

4. Having considered all relevant factors and working within the 
framework of decisions of higher authorities, the captain lays out 
what, in his view, is the best way of getting to Idlewild. 

5. The meteorologist, a staff man, has furnished information that 
helps the Captain plan, but the Captain, not the staff man, is re- 
sponsible for the plan. 

6. The Captain signs the plan, indicating that he accepts re- 
sponsibility for it. 

7. The dispatcher initials the plan, giving it the stamp of au- 
thority. This assures the Captain that the plan has official approval 
and that the company will support him as long as he operates ac- 
cording to the plan laid out. 

8. Nothing in the plan is active or gets results by itself. The 
plan does not move the plane off the runway. It is merely a help 
to make the flight efficient and safe. 

9. Not given on our abbreviated version are two final columns 
giving the actual log of the flight and the explanation of deviations 
from the plan. These additions permit immediate analysis of the 
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sources of differences between plan and execution. This is an im- 
portant aspect of flight reporting, as it is of budgeting. Deviations 
may indicate a favorable situation or development which really 
does not affect anyone’s decisions. On the other hand, some interest- 
ing facts may be brought to light by this comparison, such as poor 
planning, extraordinary items which a superior officer should con- 
sider, or genuine mistakes of the Captain. 

Note one fact which is very important in its budget counterpart. 
Many things about the flight are not mentioned. Consideration goes 
to the smoothness of the ride, the tastiness of meals, the courtesy of 
hostesses or even near accidents such as the pilot nearly missing 
the runway. Some of these things may be more significant than 
others which are detailed on the flight plan such as the consump- 
tion of gasoline. 

Similarly, a budget is not all-embracing in its view. Its functions 
of planning, co-ordination, and contro] leave out many aspects of 
administration which cannot be measured in dollars. This is par- 
ticularly true in the context of a religious order in which the per- 
sonal, spiritual outlook of individuals is more to the point than a 
financial budget. I submit, however, that this technique of admin- 
istration can be significantly useful for the imaginative as well as 
safe use of the moneys placed at the Order’s disposal by benefactors. 


2. What’s in a Name? 


“Budget” is an operational word. It takes meaning less from any 
metaphysical antecedents than from the things it does. Like the 
more generic word, “administration,” we tend to know its meaning 
in an experimented and emotional manner rather than as a philo- 
sophical abstraction. Nonetheless, books on budgeting do give defi- 
nitions, and some of these descriptions present interesting contrasts. 

One definition reads: “A budget is a systematic written plan 
which sets forth the projected future income and financial opera- 
tions of the business and summarizes the anticipated results in the 
form of income and financial goals.’ An author on municipal ac- 
counting gives the view of the National Committee on Governmental 


1 William H. Childs, Accounting for Management Control (New York, 
Simons-Boardman Publishing Company, 1960), p. 612. 
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Accounting as follows: “an estimate of proposed expenditures for 
a given period or purpose and the proposed means of financing 
them.” (While this is not the complete definition given by the ac- 
countants of the National Committee, the spirit of that definition 
is present.) 

As many other succinct descriptions could be found as there are 
books on budgeting and general texts on fund accounting. These 
are sufficient, however, to illustrate two interesting points. One 
definition emphasizes that a budget is a plan, the other that it is 
an estimate; one implies that the budgeting process begins with in- 
come, the other that it begins with expenditures. While the numbers 
may be the same, there is an important difference in viewpoint be- 
tween a budget as a plan which emphasizes income available and 
as an estimate which emphasizes expenditures. 

The writer does not consider himself among those who are cynical 
about any government’s activities because of its waste, special in- 
terest grants, and “creeping socialism.” Yet it is true that there is 
a, difference between government programs and competitive business 
enterprises. 

A competitive business, if it is to retain its position or grow, must 
plan. It must actively, aggressively, and imaginatively seek means 
of increasing revenues or income and reducing expenses. One does 
not normally imagine corporation executives as worrying about the 
fortunes of a wealthy industrial company. Yet, if they are not 
sufficiently resourceful, they, too, can find themselves out of a job 
or the executives of a declining business. For such individuals a 
budget is not a static set of statistics put together by the account- 
ants with the help of green eyeshades. Rather, it is an operational 
strategy pieced together by the best original thinking available. It 
is a plan devised with the ingenuity of the Unjust Steward who 
made friends in a devious way, but merited the praise of his master 
for prudence. 

A governmental budget is much more likely to be an estimate, 
a staid sort of document prepared with the knowledge that in the 
normal course of events all is “safe” and that the primary reason 
for having a budget is that it is required by law. An alert citizen- 


2R. M. Mikesell and Leon E. Hay, Governmental Accounting (Homewood, 
Illinois, Irwin, Inc., 3rd Ed., 1961), p. 28. 
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ship can, of course, elect officials with genuine leadership, but the 
contrast with private enterprise is present, and it is reflected in 
accounting textbooks. 

The second contract between the definition found in the account- 
ing textbook for private enterprise budgeting and that given by a 
governmental accounting text is the emphasis on income as opposed 
to the concentration on expenditures. The key figure in a business 
budget is the total amount of sales or revenue. From this volume 
of operations is planned, expenses are limited, and the policy of 
expansion or contraction of the total operations is gauged. It is 
true that individual subordinate units plan expenses or costs for 
their department and try to “get as much as possible,” but the top 
level administrator looks to revenue as the crucial starting figure. 

A governmental unit tends to be different. It has certain functions 
to perform, things which democratic people have decided can best 
be done by the community as a whole. Performance of these func- 
tions involves certain costs, certain outlays of tax money, which 
are readily available. If a City Council, for example, sees the need 
for improved street lighting it usually assumes—and rightly—that 
enough tax revenues are available and that rates can be adjusted 
as necessary. 

It may seem academic to ask about a budget in the Franciscan 
Order: Is it a plan or is it an estimate? Does it emphasize the role 
of revenue or the role of expenditures? I consider these questions 
practical. To have an attitude that views a budget merely as a 
means to force control of expenditure rather than as an unique plan 
for doing the most good possible with the financial resources avail- 
able is to obstruct a real opportunity for progress. To look upon a 
budget as something passive, as merely an estimate of things to 
come and not as a composite of goals which an administration has 
decided are worthwhile and attainable is to put the document well 
on its way to uselessness. 

Budgeting is an organic process; no part of a financial plan can 
be determined in complete independence of the other parts. A busi- 
nessman knows that even though he has been given the best esti- 
mates of revenue and uses these estimates to gear total operations, 
he can with proper effort, such as a price adjustment or marketing 
changes, get new sales figures. Expenditures are dependent upon 
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sales, but sales are also dependent upon expenditures. No section 
of a good budget is fully independent of the other. A municipal 
spending unit may not be primarily conscious of the sources of 
revenue but may give most of its efforts to spending. Even this, 
however, must function within certain limitations lest “citizens for 
efficient government” organize at the next election. Both sides of 
the budget coin must be considered, no matter which one is primary. 

This organic relationship leads us to the other corollary concern- 
ing the definition of budgeting as it applies to the Order. Whether 
you wish to look upon financial operations primarily from the view- 
point of revenue or from the viewpoint of expenditures, it is essential 
to see both. One can, as it were, say: “We plan to collect a given 
amount of funds during the coming period. How can they be used 
best?” Or one can say: “We estimate our costs and expenses at a 
specified figure; how will we get the money?” The important thing 
is that planning embraces both aspects, revenue and expenditure. 

This is true quite apart from the spirit of poverty. It may be 
quite irrelevant to argue that certain expenditures do not violate 
the spirit of St. Francis, when no source of revenue supports the 
activity. It may be foolish to insist that a major construction proj- 
ect is desirable because alternative projects would also cost money, 
when cash is not available for either one. 

The apostolic ambitions of the Order are, and always have been, 
virtually infinite. There is the constant “strait jacket” of limited 
resources. It is constantly the fate of administrators to choose from 
the store of projects of the apostolate and the internal needs of the 
Fraternity those which seem most useful. It is essential to see 
clearly in such a situation what the financial resources are and the 
possibilities of increasing these material means. 


3. The Marginal Decision 


One may argue that a budget is not useful because most expenses 
are for obvious needs and most revenues come automatically. In 
other words, one may validly ask: Why all the fuss about financial 
planning when no one can do anything about the bulk of the trans- 
actions? Purchasing the ordinary daily household needs, accepting 
donations for Masses in accordance with diocesan regulations, for 
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example, should and will go on pretty much the same whether these 
items are “budgeted” or whether a cigar box is the only instrument 
of financial analysis in use. A similar thing is true of the federal 
government’s budget. We have heard some politicians labeled spend- 
thrifts and others accused of niggardliness. But none has changed 
the basic core of government outlays over several administrations. 

It is the “marginal” decision that is at issue. Besides the “normal 
run of the mill” items, there are always those questions which could 
reasonably be answered at first sight by “maybe.” Budgeting helps 
define the financial questions involved in such cases; it points up 
the costs and revenues of specific decisions and how this affects the 
whole plan. 

For example, a Province may decide to buy cars under a fleet 
plan, or each friary may patronize its own local dealer. A Province 
which needs to borrow money may do so on a short-term basis from 
a bank, renewing the loan frequently; it may get money on an 
intermediate—five to fifteen years—term basis from an insurance 
company, or it may sell long-term securities on the open market. 
Cost of servicing an equal amount of debt will vary with each type 
of capitalization arranged. Each has its own peculiar non-money 
advantages and disadvantages. Each reader can easily think of 
other more controversial examples, but these are given to clarify 
a point. In none of the cases is the most advantageous procedure 
evident immediately on observation. No instrument of administra- 
tion is available that encourages specific and fruitful consideration 
of the factors involved more effectively than a comprehensive and 
detailed budget. 


4. Only the Glove that Fits the Hand 


For the benefit of those who may wonder about types of budgets 
in a technical way, I want to say that this paper envisions a cash 
type plan only. No consideration is given to a complete budget of 
operations, which includes full costs of production, etc., such as 
most business concerns must prepare to generate the most profit 
from the resources available. The very concept of net profit of a 
business is at best highly controversial and its use by non-techni- 
cally trained people thoroughly confusing. A complete budget of 
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operations in the business sense is not feasible within the Order. 
Nearly all relevant uses of such a budgetary plan are available in 
a projection in terms of cash only. Some activities of the Order, 
such as religious goods stores, publishing organizations, and external 
schools may be exceptions. I tend to think they are. No further con- 
siderations, however, will be given the question in this paper. 

Also for the benefit of those who may take a technical view, let 
me point out that this paper suggests an “object of expenditure” 
budget and not the “performance” type popularized by the Hoover 
Commission. The latter has much to recommend itself, but “not in 
Church.” 


5. The Purpose is Threefold 


The purposes of budgeting are given variously in textbooks on 
the matter. Just as definitions vary from author to author, so also 
the specific arrangement of purposes appears differently even though 
all lists of goals have a common core. One approach lists three head- 
ings under which all specific purposes can be classified, i.e., plan- 
ning, co-ordination, and control. 

Even these cannot be viewed as parts between which there is a 
perfect real distinction in such wise that each is separable from the 
other. Just as the budgeting process is organic, so also none of its 
goals is independent and self-contained, but each is interwoven with 
the others in a functional way to help good administration. When 
planning has been carried out thoroughly, the basis for co-ordination 
has been laid. Co-ordination, in turn, aids control by proper au- 
thority, and effective control produces co-ordinated activity which 
helps make planning possible. 


a. Planning 


By definition this consists of establishing objectives and the 
means to attain them. Very few will question the propriety of plan- 
ning. The most successful business concerns are those which do 
plan, those which lay out clearly long-term objectives and reduce 
these to short-run plans regularly. 

This is more important than keeping adequate records. Records 
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refer to history, the past that cannot be changed. Plans refer to 
the future which is still ours to mold. The best accounting—and 
this is particularly true when it is dominated by a consciousness 
of the annual audit—can become just as static and useless, if not 
as heretical, as Chinese ancestor worship. A rear view mirror is an 
important adjunct of a car, but without a clean windshield looking 
forward over the road yet to be traveled, it is quite inadequate. 
More and more accountants—even some auditors—are realizing 
that “records of the future” are more useful than records of the past. 

This is not meant to underrate good accounting. In fact good 
accounting of the past is the greatest aid to budgeting the future 
and is a prerequisite. One of the worthwhile effects of good plan- 
ning is good accounting. The reverse is not true, however. The his- 
tory of the past can easily exist by itself, bask in its own sunshine 
and “watch the world go by,” doing nothing to form it. 

To plan is, however, possible without a formal program of budget- 
ing. Everyone plans. But there is a difference between a program 
committed to writing in due time and a mental reservoir of deci- 
sions, known only to the maker and changeable at a moment’s notice 
by any of a number of conscious and unconscious processes. One 
recognizes the human tendency to postpone commitments to one 
course of actions, especially when a difficult problem is involved 
or when exacting details are required; the other permits action to 
roll blithely on without the proper priority. One recognizes that a 
man’s mind simply cannot contain a complex financial situation and 
provides a written substitute to promote accuracy and economy of 
personal effort; the other develops a lineman’s approach to prog- 
ress, disregarding the more sophisticated quarterback techniques. 

A budget involves an administrator in the early consideration of 
basic policies. It compels the one responsible to put down in cold 
figures what is necessary for a satisfactory program. Subordinates 
are automatically brought into the process of establishing goals and 
acquire the habit of timely, careful, and adequate consideration of 
all factors before reaching important decisions. Each one is informed 
of his precise role in the whole organization. Finally, planning bene- 
fits creditors and by indirection makes loans cheaper and more 
easily available. 
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b. Co-ordination 


This implies that each subdivision of an enterprise works for the 
common good with due regard for all other subdivisions and with 
a unity of effort. This helps keep all the various activities in proper 
relationship with each other. The less aggressive individuals, for 
example, are given an opportunity to exercise the leadership ap- 
propriate to their respective positions. Communication, that “mira- 
cle facet” of modern administration theory, is facilitated. 

All this is encouraged by budgeting, because for the latter to 
function it is necessary that each subordinate have definite assign- 
ments of responsibility and that every department make plans in 
harmony with other departments. Written plans tend to remove the 
cloud of uncertainty regarding basic policies and objectives and 
promote the understanding of the problems of other administrators. 
When activities are thoroughly co-ordinated, the same resources 
can produce much more. Anyone who has been at Midway Airport 
and watched the planes come and go by the minute can appreciate 
the bedlam and accidents which would occur with many fewer 
planes if no co-ordination were present. 


c. Control 


Last of all, budgeting is a control technique. Proper reports of 
the past in conjunction with the plans for the future can give an 
administrator a constant stream of information about the imple- 
mentation of plans, objectives, and policies. Budgeting does not 
control of itself, but makes it easier to exercise and to accept. By 
a constant study of the budget, actual results and differences, the 
exception principle becomes operational. This implies that the re- 
sponsible person is freed from giving attention to the bulk of ac- 
tivities which are progressing according to plan. Instead, he can 
concentrate his energies in those areas which present difficulties 
either in plan or execution, the items that are the “exception.” With 
good budgeting followed by good accounting his attention is di- 
rected to problem areas promptly and clearly. Periodic self-analysis 
becomes easier and progress toward objectives is constantly evalu- 
ated; effort is directed into areas where fruitful decisions can be 


made, 
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It may be, for example, that the cost of legal and audit work 
becomes excessive as compared with the preconceived draft. Even 
though this is a small item among total costs, it may merit more 
“economy searching” than the larger items such as maintenance 
and salaries which are costing exactly as anticipated. 

In summary, the functions or goals of budgeting may be discussed 
under the heading of planning, co-ordination, and control. None of 
these stands independently, but all together aid in the efficient and 
adequate handling of affairs. Perspective and cold details help create 
a situation in which the best energies are directed into the appropri- 
ate channels. 


6. Limitations 


Any reader who has struggled this far is likely to be adopting 
one of two attitudes. He may be convinced that budgeting is “the 
cure” for many ills that have plagued the Order, or he may figure 
that all this “ivory tower stuff” sounds fine, but it’s not practical, 
not operational in our situation. In either case I’d like to hasten 
to explain that budgets do fail and why. 

Two reasons are commonly given for the failure of budgets: 1) 
lack of support from the top administration; and 2) lack of ap- 
preciation of the limitations involved. A budget is a tool, func- 
tioning well or poorly according to the attention and skill of the 
craftsman. A vacuum cleaner may be a wonderful piece of machin- 
ery but, standing in the corner with no attention from the janitor, 
it becomes a very inefficient and costly dust collector. In the hands 
of a reasonably interested janitor, the useless ornament performs a 
useful task. 

Unless the chief authority supports the decisions of a budget and 
backs up those who carry it out, the goals mentioned above cannot 
be achieved. Unless—to revert to the captain’s flight plan—company 
management supports the pilot who carries out the approved sched- 
ule over one who does not, and unless the authority supports con- 
trol tower operations, bedlam will prevail. 

Four prominent limitations must be faced by someone wishing 
to benefit by the budgeting process: 1) The plan of operation is 
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based on estimates, and its strength or weakness depends in large 
measure on the care and accuracy with which these estimates are 
made; 2) Any budget program will not fit all circumstances. It may 
be continually adapted to fit changing situations, which is no short- 
range job. An articulate plan must be dynamic, and normally it 
will take some years before a reasonably good program is devel- 
oped; even then continuous budget education is necessary; 3) Exe- 
cution of a budget will not occur automatically. All responsible 
authorities must give continuous effort toward accomplishing the 
plan; 4) Finally, a budget does not take the place of administration. 
It is only an aid. The budget manual of one prominent concern 
reads: 


The budget should be regarded, not as a master, but as a servant. It 
is one of the best tools yet devised for advancing the affairs of a company 
and of the individuals in their various spheres of activity. It is not as- 
sumed that any budget is perfect. The most important consideration is 
to make sure by intelligent use of the budget, that all possible attainable 
benefits are derived from the budget as rendered.? 


7. For Example 


In order to get out of the ivory tower a little further, let me list 
a few specific areas of financial administration within the Order in 
which a budget seems clearly useful. 


a. Efficient use of available cash 


Cash on hand is an expensive item because it can be used either 
for earning interest or for the retirement of outstanding debt. This 
may not appear as a significant item, but the amount involved can 
easily be worthwhile. A $100,000 surplus in the checking accounts 
of local houses, for example, could with very little effort and no risk 
earn from $2,000 to $4,000 a year simply by being invested in 
ninety-day government bills. When there is the opportunity of pay- 
ing off outstanding debt on which the rate of interest is higher, the 
savings are greater. 


3Glenn A. Welsch, Budgeting: Profit-Planning and Control (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.), 14. 
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b. Better credit terms 


A loan agency, whether this be a bank or an insurance company, 
looks with favor upon a potential borrower who has “a plan.” Hence, 
credit is extended more easily and at more favorable rates when you 
can give financial reasons for your program of repayment. Loan 
agents do not have intuitive knowledge of a potential borrower’s 
ability to pay, and they know very well that a debt cannot be 
liquidated by goodwill and sincerity. 


c. Minimizing expenses 


In developing a budget it is most likely that areas of expense 
savings will come to mind that will not otherwise be thought of. 
The total view, not of payments made but of payments still to be 
made, is likely to draw attention to those areas that can be changed. 
Centralized purchasing, for example, can be evaluated best when 
total estimated requirements are laid out beforehand, whether this 
refers to automobiles, insurance, or the services of an architect. 


d. Proper long-term priority listing of capital expenditures 


There are always major projects that could be initiated for the 
apostolate or internal needs of the Order. The demand always ex- 
ceeds the supply of funds available. This situation can easily pro- 
duce one of two bad situations: either a conservative policy is 
adopted, and no projects are attempted until “the cash is in the 
bank,” or a liberal program is followed that gives rise to commit- 
ments that tax borrowing power excessively. The one can easily 
lead to undue postponement of worthwhile and feasible projects, 
which in the end may never come about. The other can produce 
such a strait jacket of debt service costs that all projects which 
did not “get started first” are indefinitely postponed. A long-term 
capital expenditure budget permits proper authorities to see clearly 
and over a long period the alternatives available. Then necessary 
projects are not unduly put off, and priority is given in accordance 
with importance rather than time sequence of requests. 

Besides minimizing the necessary planning effort of a current 
administrator, such a plan provides an easily learned program for 
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a successor in office. All of this happens with the least possible risk, 
misunderstanding, and confusion. 


e. Proper evaluation of borrowing 


The other aspect of the same area is a balanced view of borrow- 
ing. The writer does not decry with the ultra-conservatives the 
growing American habit of living off borrowed money, living off the 
future. A budget, however, brings out two difficulties regarding debt 
which need to be kept in mind. One is that the payments required 
for interest and for scheduled liquidating payments are fixed and 
rigid. They permit no ordinary alternative than actual cash payout. 
They are not merely a “planned” payment, which can be changed. 
Instead they are a contractual obligation that could lead to bank- 
ruptey when not fulfilled. This implies a need for a margin of safety. 
The other point is that carrying a debt costs. Each day interest 
expense accumulates, and there is no new thing acquired. A budget 
makes adequate consideration of these factors easier. 

These four areas mentioned could have been listed differently 
and every reader is able to make his own additions. These are listed, 
however, because they are the obvious ones that came to mind. 


II. Mopets 


This section is intended to demonstrate some of the technical 
aspects of budgets. To do this the writer has built two models, the 
one a five-year capital expenditure budget of a Province, and the 
other a one-year cash budget of the same Province. While none of 
the amounts given are “actual,” the general pattern is considered 
a not unreasonable approximation of reality. 

The capital expenditure model demonstrates the simplicity and 
usefulness of such a plan during a period of major capital outlays 
and borrowing. The example of an annual cash budget is intended 
to show that an analysis of year-to-year changes in many different 
items is a simple procedure and to suggest a classification of ac- 
counts—which classification is applicable to accounting reports as 
well as budgets. Notes on some individual items are given on the 
following pages. 
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1. The two models are tied together in the 1962-63 fiscal year. 
The total increase of cash from current items plus the interest on 
bonds and notes payable equal the amount given in the capital 
budget for that same year, i.e., 200. In general, a growth rate of 
four per cent is assumed for both statements. 

2. Interest expense is given in both statements because it is gen- 
erally viewed as a current expense, and at the same time it should 
be considered in association with the debt which gave rise to the 
expense. Interfund interest is assumed to be primarily a bookkeep- 
ing entry based on “borrowing” for current use moneys which are 
specified for funding. 

3. Included are the accounts of the central office and local houses. 
Excluded are funds for activities outside the Order, e.g., missionary 
unions, publishing houses, and external schools. It would seem that 
the provincial office and local communities can be usefully con- 
sidered one financial unit. The apostolic activities are very differ- 
ent, and to lump their income together with moneys given for 
internal purposes of the Order destroys most of the significance of 
the total. 

4. Excluded for the same reason are the gross amounts of the 
auxiliary activities. Only the net cash income or loss is included 
here. Separate reports of these activities may be useful in their own 
right, but it hardly seems useful, for example, to add the price of 
religious articles sold to Mass stipends and consider the total under 
one heading of “income.” 

5. The tuition and other receipts for the education of seminarians 
as well as the corresponding expenses are included even though the 
seminarians may not yet have been received into the novitiate. A 
similar principle should be followed regarding schools for Brothers. 
In both cases the school is considered a direct responsibility of the 
Order. 

6. No one classification is the arrangement to be used. Hach situ- 
ation must be analysed for its own peculiar needs. Of course, the 
classes must be mutually exclusive and cumulatively include all 
income and expenses. Within this restriction any classification that 
gives useful information in a clear manner is good. 
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III. AppLicaBILITy 


As a final note, I’d like to mention the situations in which a 
formal budget seems sufficiently useful to warrant the necessary 
effort. These are: 1) each Province, for which a current budget and 
a capital transactions plan as given is suggested; and 2) each school 
that is primarily for lay students, i.e., for those not actual mem- 
bers of the Order. 

These are selected because: 1) the amounts involved, the cash 
on hand, the current expenses, and often the capital expenditures 
with corresponding debt are so large that anything less than a formal 
and approved plan is inadequate; 2) the number of people involved 
requires formal efforts at financial co-ordination and control; and 
3) procedures for drawing up a budget, approving it, and requiring 
its implementation are available. 

Just as regards the classification of accounts, no one rule is the 
permanently correct way to proceed. Time, study, and adaptation 
are always required. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to give you some ideas on budgeting as it relates to 
the Franciscan Order. The purposes of this technique of financial 
administration are planning, co-ordination, and control. Budgets fail 
when there is insufficient support from proper authority or in- 
sufficient appreciation of the limitations involved. When properly 
administered in the Order a budget seems specifically useful for 
managing cash, finding expenses that can be reduced, giving proper 
priority to capital expenditures, and borrowing with wisdom and 
prudence. 

Models given in section II suggest that a budget can be reason- 
ably simple and yet include all relevant detail. Finally, section III 
points out that while plans are appropriate in any circumstances, 
a large administrative unit makes formal planning particularly use- 
ful. 
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PURCHASING: LOCALIZED OR CENTRALIZED 


Urpan R. Wietue, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan’s love of Poverty tends to make him disinterested 
in money and its administration. In this area he receives little edu- 
cation, and as a subject has less experience. When he is appointed 
to an administrative post, he finds himself ill-equipped to fulfill 
his duties. This is especially true in purchasing, which is a very 
important part of financial administration. 

Dedicated to the Gospel ideals of Saint Francis, we want to be 
interested in every phase of our Apostolic activity, even in such a 
material one as purchasing. Poverty demands that we spend the 
alms of the faithful as efficiently and economically as possible. Our 
benefactors expect that we use modern business techniques and pro- 
cedures. 

Before deciding the preference of centralized over localized pur- 
chasing, or vice versa, we must understand the nature, scope, aims 
and organized method of sound purchasing. 


Nature and Scope 


Briefly defined, purchasing is buying the right material at the 
right time, in the right quantity, and at the right price. The pro- 
cedure seems simple enough, but carrying it out in practice requires 
technical knowledge, commercial experience and strong common 
sense. The purchaser must be familiar with market conditions and 
tendencies in order that he may know where to go for what he 
wants, when to buy and what price to pay. Purchasing is not the 
mere buying of goods. In modern business the term is giving way 
to procurement, which is purchasing plus transportation. It goes 
even further, becoming known as materials management, which is 
purchasing plus transportation plus storage and supply management. 
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_ Aim 


The aim of sound purchasing is to organize for economy. The 
emphasis is on organization, and this on the province, friary, school 
and mission level. To determine whether the organization is sound, 
the following tests should be applied: 


1. Are the functions and authority of the various units defined? 

2. Is responsibility for action fixed? 

3. Is the relationship of the various departments with the pur- 
chasing department established to assure the greatest coopera- 
tion among them? 

4. Has an adequate personnel been provided? An overworked 
purchasing officer who is burdened with detail cannot give at- 
tention to possibilities for economy in the broader field of pro- 
curement and procedures. 

5. Is there good supervision by people of specialized ability and 
experience? 

6. Are the purchasing department records complete? Adequate 
records and files of specifications, suppliers, prices paid and 
bid, deliveries, discounts, quantities and markets prevent 
duplication of effort and assure quality. 


All these tests impress on us the idea that purchasing is more 
than a mere buying function. It is a management activity embrac- 
ing a complete system of procurement. To organize such a system 
successfully, our higher superiors must begin a two-forked attack 
—develop trained personnel in purchasing and set up a definite 


policy. 
Training Personnel 


Training of personnel might be the bigger problem. We have his- 
torically ignored the purchasing administrator, his capability and 
worth. We have not rightly understood that the purchasing manager 
must direct the procurement of all services, supplies and equipment 
in the best interest of the province or the institution. Product knowl- 
edge, terms of sales, criteria of policy are essentials that should be 
known by every purchaser. In addition, he needs experience to per- 
fect his activity. 
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That trained purchasing personnel are essential is evident from 
many serious problems that arose in the past. The inexperienced 
purchaser dealt with salesmen who were both experienced and 
specialized. Balance of power in any buying or selling situation 
was heavily weighted in favor of the latter. Considerable loss of 
time—thereby dissipation of the valuable talents of many Religious 
—resulted from the indiscriminate assignment of purchasing re- 
sponsibilities. When almost everyone in an institution had authority 
for purchasing, there was confusion. Not knowing what to do and 
how to do it resulted in costly decisions. Failure to understand the 
mechanics of business and purchasing often resulted in poor de- 
cisions, such as bargains that were not great buys and overbuying. 
Perhaps the greatest purchasing problem is the tragic over-emphasis 
on price by inexperienced personnel. Somehow, the price emphasis 
looms as the most important feature in the purchasing negotiation. 
Hardly anything could be more false. An inexperienced purchaser 
is often totally persuaded by price. A few cents shaved off are fre- 
‘quently sufficient to transfer a sale from one vendor to another 
without consideration of other very important factors, that is, serv- 
ice, dependability, product evaluation or guarantee that the items 
under consideration are comparable in every respect. 

Inexperienced personnel are prone to more subjective arguments 
and emotional sales appeals than more experienced purchasers, who 
select merchandise on the basis of standards and specifications. All 
purchasing involves personal relationships, but these should be the 
out-growth and by-product of purchasing decisions reached scientifi- 
cally. Too many salesmen in dealing with priests and religious 
spend more time advertising their Catholicity, their membership in 
the Knights of Columbus, their generosity as contributors, or their 
friendship with “name” clerics, than they do proving the quality 
of their merchandise. They get by with this approach only because 
our purchasing agents tolerate it—or even “fall” for it. 

What is the remedy for all of these problems? It would be very 
expensive and time-consuming to train each of our purchasing ad- 
ministrators to the qualifications needed. Perhaps the best place to 
start is with a qualified layman. Since there is little reference ma- 
terial specifically directed toward purchasing for institutions, a 
person should be selected whose background has given him the ex- 
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perience of purchasing techniques in this area. Through him can 
begin a review of procedures and an extensive in-service training for 
the friars who are now doing the purchasing. An effective procure- 
ment organization can be set up while the training is going on. 

One important factor to consider in a purchasing program is the 
accepting of gifts by an individual. This is a sort of bribery and 
can ruin a good program. Along this line is not to be considered a 
donation to the institution or a religious discount, which amounts 
to a lowering of prices. There should be a rule not to accept any 
personal gratuity. 


Definite Policy—Organized Program 


To develop a well-organized purchasing program, besides the edu- 
cation and training of personnel, a definite policy must be estab- 
lished. A written policy gives the purchasing agent an area in which 
to work. It must come from the head of the province or the insti- 
tution, and be clearly outlined. 

Here follows a policy of a general nature that can be adapted 
to individual requirements. Its description goes along step by step 
with the function of procurement. To be kept in mind is the defini- 
tion of purchasing as a management activity. The policy comprises: 


1. The requisition 
2. The procurement 
3. The follow-up 

4. The invoice 


Requisition 


Under this general heading are placed the regulations dealing with 
initiating the order and carrying out the research and review work 
necessary to place the order: 


1) All written orders must be on approved forms. (No verbal 
orders will be accepted.) 

2) Stock items must be ordered according to catalogue number 
on the pre-printed requisition, and standard ordering quanti- 
ties indicated. 
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Purchases other than stock items must be ordered on special 
requisition sheets which must give a complete description 
and/or a catalogue number and price. If equipment is ordered, 
it must have higher administrative approval. 

Price and not brand name shall be the deciding factor where 
quality and service are equal, or are not of appreciable differ- 
ence. If a brand name is requested, no substitution will be 
made before discussing this with the department head. 


Procurement 


All purchases for supplies, equipment and services shall be 
placed through the purchasing department. 

All purchases shall be identified by a purchase order number 
issued by the purchasing department and substantiated by a 
purchase order signed by the purchasing agent. 

Emergency orders, placed when the purchasing department 
is closed, must be confirmed by a written order issued by the 
purchasing department. To obtain this, a receiving sheet bear- 
ing the signature of the person placing the order must be sur- 
rendered to the purchasing agent. This must be done in order 
that the invoice be paid. 

All salesmen are to be requested through the purchasing de- 
partment. No salesman is to check stock or prepare orders. 
Bids will be obtained on all purchases of equipment or supplies 
when the dollar value of such purchases justifies this action. 


The Follow-up 


All receipts must clear through purchasing. A packing slip or 
receiving ticket is to be the verification of receipt after it has 
been dated and signed by the receiving department. 

All wrong or damaged goods will be returned by the purchas- 
ing department. 


The Invoice 


Before being paid: 


1) 


All invoices shall have a dated, signed receiving ticket or 
packing slip. 
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2) All invoices shall be initialed and dated by the purchasing 
department. 

3) Invoices or receiving reports must show the department to be 
charged. 


How does this policy compare with that of some of our large 
businesses? In some instances it follows many a one word for word, 
closely resembling the purchasing policy of the Aluminum Company 
of America. It will give any purchasing department a solid founda- 
tion on which to build. 


Method and Technique 


There are overall factors that must be considered in developing 
a system of purchasing and supply management and tailoring it to 
a province and its institutions. Some method must be worked out, 
however informal, to relate items requisitioned to 1) actual needs 
and 2) available funds. The cost of every request must be measured 
against the supply of available funds to determine whether the 
purchase is feasible when considered in the light of overall needs 
and other demands on financial resources. 

Standard supply lists constitute a popular purchasing technique 
that will guide and control heads of departments. Such a list identi- 
fies major items commonly used by type, description and catalogue 
number. Supply lists also are useful as inventory guides, and pro- 
vide a basis for computing totals on which to base quantity pur- 
chasing. 

Another important factor is the classification and ready availa- 
bility of the sources of supply and information of products avail- 
able for purchase. Catalogues, price lists and pertinent promotion 
material should be filed by type or vendor. Every administrator 
who acts as a purchasing agent must be in contact with a number 
of vendors in every field who offer similar and competing products. 
Only through such contact can a purchaser gain the advantages in- 
herent in our competitive free enterprise system, securing quota- 
tions, and/or bids for the products and services needed. 


Specifications 


To insure that both the purchaser and the seller are talking about 
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the same quality and type of product, specifications must be de- 
veloped. These are relatively useless if the purchaser makes little 
or no effort to determine whether or not the equipment and supplies 
received conform to the standards and specifications initially re- 
quested. This invaluable information about items needed can be 
gained. We must include in our system the procedure of preparing 
specifications and its necessary concomitant, testing the products 
received. If this is impractical because of the small size of the 
institution, the information must be obtained from other sources. 


Bids 


Specifications make it possible to secure quotations for the same 
products on comparable terms. In the past, our institutions did 
only 742% of their supply buying on a bid basis. For economy they 
should be buying 80-90% of their equipment, supplies and services 
on this basis. 

Ordinarily three bids are required. This is not just an arbitrary 
figure. Three bids will tend to show up the odd bidder who is cut- 
ting quality and is quoting a ridiculously low figure. It will also 
tend to point up price fixing, since three bids are seldom identical. 
There are many standard bid forms on the market and most of 
them allow for three bids. The best one needs to be typed only once. 
All three vendors are typed on the front page, and through carbon 
spacing the three names and addresses appear on three separate 
carbon forms all with the same specifications. Vendors complete 
the forms adding their quotations and any additional information. 
By a set procedure, the bids are reviewed to determine the one to 
be accepted. 


Purchase Order and Follow-up 


Three copies of the purchase order usually are sufficient. One goes 
to the vendor, one to the receiving department and one is retained 
for the purchaser’s file. 

The order having been placed, there must now be a follow-up on 
the action taken and the procurement function brought to its com- 
pletion, that is, the delivery of a product or service to supply a 
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need at the department level. It is important that receiving should 
be handled at a central point if possible. 

All deliveries, though, whether handled at a central point or at 
the department where needed should require a certification of re- 
ceipt signed and dated by the receiving department. These receipts 
should be forwarded to the purchasing department where they will 
be attached to the invoice. At this point in a talk on procurement 
an authority was stopped by a Sister who raised her hand and ex- 
claimed, “Not those dirty little pieces of paper; we don’t have to 
file those, do we?” “Yes,” came his answer, “those dirty little pieces 
of paper are the only reason that an invoice is paid; they are the 
certification of receipt from the receiving department.” Merchandise 
has to be checked upon receipt so that a claim can be made for 
shortage or damage. Careful storage will reduce loss and spoilage 
and provide security for unused equipment and supplies. Neatly 
and properly stored items are easy to locate and count, inexpensive 
to maintain and assured against theft. 


Inventory and Stock Control 


The final factor of supply management is an adequate system of 
inventory and stock control. This makes it possible to establish 
minimum and maximum quantity and to maintain a consistent pat- 
tern of purchasing. Inventory control will prevent a depletion of 
stock in a moment of great need. Sufficient inventory information 
gives the purchasing agent time to secure the best prices, taking 
advantage of special seasonal] sales. Hurried purchases are often 
at retail, not wholesale, prices; thus, the purchasing effectiveness 
of each dollar of expenditure is reduced. Last-minute purchases 
often result in added costs (phone calls or telegrams, air freight or 
special delivery). In summary, a well-organized system of materials 
management (purchasing plus transportation plus storage and sup- 
ply management) supervised by trained personnel will result in 
great savings of time, money and personnel. 


Centralized Purchasing 


Centralized purchasing is ordinarily essential to maximum effi- 
ciency and economy. In an organization the procedure of purchasing 
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all materials, services and equipment needed in its activity is placed 
in the hands of a single office headed by the purchasing manager. 
The more standard the need, the more advisable and effective is 
centralized control of purchasing. It is highly recommended in a 
province or in a large city where there are several churches, friaries, 
schools or missions in close proximity. 

Some advantages resulting from centralization are the following: 


1. The buying power of the various houses is aggregated, and 
lower prices can be obtained through quantity purchasing. 

2. Standardization of purchases is made easy, and the tendency 
to purchase a wide variety of supplies differing in no essential 
respect 1s minimized. 

3. Market analysis is encouraged, permitting purchasing at the 
right time under the most favorable conditions. 

4. Greater cooperation with other houses is obtained where a 
central purchasing department is established and its authority 
is recognized. 


With these advantages the same quality, weights and color of habit 
material for an entire province can be purchased from the best mill. 
Also with great economy and an assurance that all cars and other 
risks of the province are adequately covered, fleet auto insurance 
and comprehensive liability policies can be purchased. Of course 
all these purchases are effected on a bid basis. 


Partial Centralization 


Partial centralization is more suitable where the institutions are 
widely scattered. Local purchasers will buy smaller items as best 
they can. For major purchases they can draw against a common 
contract or arrangement made for all houses by the provincial pur- 
chasing agent. They should report to him, who should determine the 
broad policies, and contract for all common needs according to the 
same standards and specifications. An example of a common ar- 
rangement is a fleet agreement with a manufacturer for purchasing 
cars. The local purchaser negotiates with the car dealer, but sub- 
mits his bid for comparison with that obtainable at provincial head- 
quarters. In the province of St. John Baptist the provincial purchaser 
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at the beginning of the new model year obtained quotations from 
at least three Chevrolet dealers. Lower prices were obtained each 
year, until presently Chevrolets are purchased for fifty-five dollars 
above dealer cost. The new cars are purchased outright. Used cars 
are sold to the highest bid submitted by a used car dealer or a 
private individual. 


Group Purchasing 


Perhaps the ideal situation is a combination of the two—central- 
ized and localized—known as group purchasing. Here many organi- 
zations combine in their efforts to obtain better prices, better service 
and better quality. This is the group that retains the local purchas- 
ing agent and relies upon him to assist the group as a whole usually 
by research, price studies and so forth, directed to the participating 
members through a central purchasing office. He acts as an investi- 
gator, always on the watch for better prices and vendors in his 
area that could possibly benefit the group. He buys on a local level 
while keeping purchasing records and product analysis information 
current. This information is fed into the central purchasing office, 
and after a brief analysis and evaluation is forwarded to the mem- 
bers or utilized in the establishment of group contracts. 

The central office also operates as a contact point for national 
business concerns interested in contracting for the group’s require- 
ments, be they cars, maintenance supplies or insurance. Although 
contracts are arranged by the central office, the local purchasing 
agents will buy through local distributors or local offices of the 
supplier after they have been notified of the contract terms. 

The Catholic Mutual Relief Society of Omaha is something like 
a group purchasing organization. It is non-profit and under the 
supervision of a committee of the Hierarchy and managed by lay 
insurance experts. Through it boiler insurance can be purchased at 
about a 30% discount, since all ecclesiastical property in the United 
States is under one policy with the Hartford Insurance Company. 
Through this Society fire and extended insurance coverage can also 
be purchased at about a 30% discount, since there is no agent’s 
commission added to the cost. 
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Group Contracts 


In a group purchasing plan it has been mentioned that participat- 
ing organizations purchase under common contracts made by the 
central office. Contracts usually will take one of three forms: 1) 
the formal contract, in which a price is guaranteed for a period of 
time in return for a guaranteed volume of business; 2) the open end 
type of contract, in which a price is guaranteed in anticipation of 
a certain volume of business but where no specific volume is men- 
tioned or held to; and 3) the gentlemen’s-agreement type, where 
no contract is actually signed but prices and purchases are arranged 
with an understanding that either party can pull out whenever it 
is desired. 

Under the first type there is protection from price increase and 
a credit if there is a price decrease, but the pre-determined volume 
must be met. If not, the balance or the price differential must be 
paid. Of one- to three- or five-year’s duration, this type of contract 
has an automatic renewal clause or a yearly notification clause of 
termination. 

The open-end contract gives more freedom of purchase and has 
no pre-determined volume. There is an option to buy or not. The 
contract is offered merely as an incentive to buy, having no price 
protection. It is still a good contract in a fluctuating market. It 
usually runs from six to twelve months with a short termination 
clause. 

The gentlemen’s-agreement contract is just as binding as any 
written contract, and is likewise entered because of a fluctuating 
market. Both parties can drop the agreement if at any time it does 
not prove beneficial. 

Generally speaking, a contract equals lower costs but each bears 
constant review. After a contract is signed, the vendor may feel he 
has your business. He begins ignoring your account while looking 
for new markets. Prices or product changes may make the advan- 
tages of your contract obsolete. Your purchasing agent forgets this 
area and concentrates on other fields. All in all, your contract is 
only as good as you make and keep it. Each one should be reviewed 
at least annually and new competitive bids obtained. 
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Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of group purchasing stem from the lack of 
close supervisory control. There is a possibility that the member 
organizations are buying from other than contracted sources regard- 
less of price. This does happen, but can be circumvented if the 
members are impressed with the importance of the role they play 
in this group endeavor. Certainly we in Franciscan institutions 
should be able to sacrifice our likes and dislikes for the good of the 
community. Business does it to make a few dollars. Can we not do 
it for a higher motive? Another disadvantage is, the individual in- 
stitution does not experience the importance and advantage of a 
good purchasing procedure. Then again, a local purchaser can obtain 
specifications on the spot so that the proper item is bought, whereas 
a central office would find it very difficult to ferret out such details. 

The weaknesses of group purchasing have been indicated so that 
a more effective system can be put into practice. Here to stay, group 
purchasing will bring about greater savings than centralization in 
one organization. 


Advantages 


American business is geared to a fast-production, large-volume 
program. Our cloth mills, appliance and other factories are run on 
the basis of standard products, made in tremendous quantities and 
sold in large volume with a small margin of profit. 

Henry Ford gave us the standardization of auto parts. This made 
it possible for him to increase his volume through assembly lines 
and sell in volume at a lower price. The theory of “cheaper by the 
dozen” is as true today as it was when Henry Ford began. Religious 
institutions actually have realized this for some time, purchasing 
a number of supplies on a group purchasing plan. Why is this not 
extended to all supplies, purchases and services? As in the business 
world, every penny’s worth possible should be bought on this basis. 
Savings will mount to thousands, even hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 
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Establishing Your Own Group 


A practical question arises. Should an established group be joined 
or one’s own begun? There are many purchasing groups already 
established; namely, diocesan, educational and hospital groups. The 
decision must be made after a careful analysis of the potential pur- 
chasing power, the physical location of the institution, and the time 
and personnel available to develop such a group. 

If at all possible, one’s own group should be formed. It can be 
developed along lines of better trained and more conscientious pur- 
chasing agents and of participating institutions working to the best 
advantage of each. It is the same here as with centralization. The 
closer in distance the organizations are, the more effective their pro- 
gram. 

In order to establish a purchasing group, we must again turn to 
businessmen who have a background in this field. Knowing how, 
when, where and what to buy is extremely important. Is group pur- 
chasing discussed when the salesman calls on the institution? 
Hardly! From him we obtain information about the company he 
represents to lead us to top management. Here we find the one 
usually interested in the group purchase plan. It means volume busi- 
ness over a long period of time. The short-sighted salesman sees 
this only as a cut in his immediate profit. 

The central purchasing office must know trends of prices and 
markets. It must understand the advantages and disadvantages of 
import buying. Where is the prime source for a product needed? 
All things being equal, where can the best service be obtained? A 
purchasing director cannot be a “know-it-all,” but he should know 
basic business approaches to all these problems and be able to 
obtain the answer needed. 

As in centralization, so in group purchasing perhaps the most im- 
portant factor is standardization. All organizations of the group 
should co6dperate in ordering and using materials differing as little 
as possible in their specifications. The specifications should likewise 
be used each time an item is reordered. Thus a costly inventory is 
reduced and a larger volume of the same items brings with it a 
lower-unit cost. 

An increasing demand for specialized goods and services, the cost 
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spiral and lower purchasing power of the dollar and insufficient 
income—all present a challenge to our provincial and local admin- 
istrators. There is an important need for; 1) a more adequate 
understanding of purchasing, procurement, and materials manage- 
ment; 2) a complete development of procedures and systems; 3) 
the training and education of personnel to direct and supervise these 
and all phases of Franciscan financial administration; and 4) the 
joining or establishing of a group purchasing organization. 

If we are to be true followers of the Poverello, we will accept this 
challenge and adapt to our needs these modern business methods 
of efficiency and economy. Every saving in time, money and per- 
sonnel will enable us to extend our Franciscan apostolate. 
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INSURANCE—TYPES AND AMOUNTS 


Ronin Harrxe, O.F.M. 


Insurance 


The question of proper and adequate insurance coverage as a 
protection against losses is a matter of importance to all Franciscan 
administrators. Every Franciscan administrator should be familiar 
with potential exposures to loss and general insurance coverage. 

The following insurance principle should serve as a guide: “It 
should be borne in mind that uninsured losses should be small 
enough individually and in the aggregate so as not to threaten 
seriously the financial stability or change materially the annual 
financial statements.” 

To have a care, to be concerned about proper and adequate in- 
surance coverage, is not against the Franciscan spirit of poverty. 
We, in many cases, administer properties which have been given to 
us by generous benefactors. We are merely stewards of the Lord. 
Our benefactors expect us to carry adequate insurance. Benefactors 
when informed of losses have become embittered when they learned 
that the property was not adequately insured. 

We should continue to pray daily to St. Agatha for protection 
against fire. In fact, the insurance program which I will suggest a 
little later stresses the great need for daily prayer to St. Agatha 
since I will propose a type of insurance with large deductibles. 

The following is a list of some of the insurance coverages which 
should be known and fully understood by all administrators. Not 
all types of insurance will be necessary in all cases. Each adminis- 
trator should have sufficient insurance knowledge to be able to make 
a prudent judgment and decision as to types and amounts of insur- 
ance coverage needed in each particular case and situation. 
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Building, Contents, and Equipment 


Source or Loss 


Fire, lightning, windstorm, hail, ex- 
plosion, riot and civil commotion, 
aircraft damage, vehicle damage, 
and smoke damage. 


Vandalism and malicious mischief. 


Earthquake. 


Leakage, freezing or breaking of 
sprinkler installations. 


Destruction to or destruction of 
property in transit. 


Damage to scientific instruments, 
musical instruments, and to sport- 
ing equipment. 


Damage caused by discharge, leak- 
age or overflow of water or steam 
(not flood damage). 


Loss to or destruction of paintings, 
pictures, tapestries and other bona 
fide works of art from various 
causes. 


Explosion of your boilers or break- 
down of machinery. 


Explosion of boilers or machinery 
objects non-owned, leased, operated 
or controlled by you. 


Damage to or destruction of records 
and valuable papers. 


Inability to collect accounts re- 
ceivable because of the destruction 
of records from an insured peril. 


Glass breakage. 


Protection AVAILABLE 


Fire and extended coverage insur- 
ance. Depreciation or replacement 
insurance. Builder’s risk during the 
course of construction. 


Extension of riot and civil com- 
motion in the extended coverage to 
include damage by vandals. 


Earthquake insurance. 


Sprinkler leakage insurance. 


Transportation insurance. 


Various types of floater insurance. 


Water damage insurance. 


Fine arts insurance. 


Boiler and machinery insurance. 


Boiler and machinery non-owner- 
ship. 


Valuable papers msurance. 


Accounts receivable insurance. 


Plate glass insurance. 
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Forcible entry into premises result- 
ing in loss of contents. 


Open stock burglary. 


Money and Securities 


Forcible entry into safes and vaults. 


Robbery of money intended solely 
for payroll. 


Destruction, disappearance, and 
wrongful abstraction of money and 
securities. 


Mercantile safe burglary. 
Paymaster robbery. 
Money and securittes—Broad Form. 


Can be included under comprehen- 
sive dishonesty insurance. 


Vehicles 


Damage to or loss of motor vehicles 
caused by fire, transportation theft, 
pilferage, tornado, windstorm, hail, 
earthquake, explosion, riot, civil 
commotion, vandalism, malicious 
damage, flood, rising water, immer- 
sion, breakage of glass, collapse of 
building, falling aircraft, ete. (in- 
cluding or excluding collision). 


Comprehensive automobile material 
damage insurance (including or ez- 
cluding collision). 


Consequential Loss 


Loss of net tuition fees while build- 
ings and contents are being restored 
from perils of fire, extended cover- 
age, etc. 


Additional expenses including rents 
while operating in temporary quar- 
ters because of damage by fire or 
other insured hazard. 


Loss resulting from the enforcement 
of state or municipal law or ordi- 
nance which necessitates, in rebuild- 
ing, the demolition of any part of 
building not damaged by fire. 


Tuition fees insurance. 


Extra expense insurance. 


Contingent liability from operation 
of building law. 


Liability for Damages 


Injuries to employees. 


Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers liability 
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Medical expenses following acci- 


dents for students riding in school’ 


buses, ete. 


Liability arising out of the oper- 
ation, maintenance and use of 
owned and non-owned autos and 
buses resulting in injury to mem- 
bers of the public and damage to 
property of others. 


Liability for operations other than 
automobile, resulting in injury to 
members of the public and damage 
to property of others. (Individual 
liability for individual negligence.) 


Liability arising out of ownership 
maintenance and use of buildings 
and premises, outside operations, 
resulting in injury to members of 
the public and damage to property 
of others. 


Liability for operation of contrac- 
tors performing work resulting in 
injury to members of the public 
and damage to property of others. 


Liability assumed under contracts 
or agreements for injury to mem- 
bers of the public and damage to 
property of others. 


Liability arising out of the han- 
dling, use of, or existence of any 
condition in goods or _ products 
manufactured, sold, handled, or 
distributed, and is extended to acci- 
dents occurring away from your 
premises and after you have relin- 
quished possession of merchandise 
to others. 


Liability for accidents which occur 


Medical payments insurance. 


Comprehensive automobile liability 


(1) (2). 


Comprehensive general liability in- 
cluding personal injury (1) (2). 

Note: In the event that the com- 
prehensive general policy is not 
considered, as an alternative, the 
various general liability exposures 
other than automobile may be in- 
sured separately, subject to more 
limited coverage. These types of 
insurance are described below. 


General public liability (2). 


Protective Liability (2). 


Contractual liability insurance (2). 


Products liability insurance (2). 


Products Liability Insurance (2). 
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away from premises owned, rented 
or controlled and which arise out of 
operations which have been com- 
pleted or abandoned. 


Liability arising out of the owner- Elevator liability insurance (2). 
ship, maintenance, and use of ele- Safety inspection service. 

vators, resulting in injury to mem- 

bers of the public and damage to 

the property of others. 


Liability arising from error or mis- Malpractice lability insurance. 
take in professional services at the 
infirmary, etc. 


Liability for claims based on libel, Broadcaster’s liability insurance. 
slander, invasion of privacy, piracy, 

violation of copyright, etc., in con- 

nection with the operation of a 

broadcasting station. 


Water damage to property of Water damage legal liability (2). 
others. (Policy exclusions should be 

carefully reviewed in the light of 

your own operations. Those exclu- 

sions which restrict coverage be- 

cause of the nature of your oper- 

ations should be eliminated for 

broadest protections. 


Direct Financial Losses 


Dishonesty of employees. Fidelity bond. 


Dishonesty through forgery and al- Forgery Bond. 
teration of checks and drafts. (The 

above fidelity and forgery protec- 

tion may be written in conjunction 

with money and securities coverages 

referred to earlier in this digest 

under a comprehensive Dishonesty, 

destruction and disappearance con- 

tract.) 


It is evident that it is beyond the scope of this lecture or any 
single lecture on insurance to try to cover in detail the thirty-seven 
types of insurance previously mentioned. Adequate treatment would 
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require several volumes. It is my intent in this lecture to treat sev- 
eral facets of fire, wind and E.C. coverage as well as public liability. 
Both types of insurance should be fully understood. 


Fire Insurance 


A fire policy contemplates indemnifying the owner of an interest 
for a loss actually sustained through the destruction by fire of the 
property insured. There is no agreement to pay a stated sum in an 
ordinary fire policy. The amount which appears on the face of the 
policy expresses the limit of the lability of the company. The ac- 
tual loss or damage determines the amount payable, limited only 
by face of the policy. 

It should be noted that property is not insured but the person 
named in the policy is insured if he should suffer a loss as the out- 
growth of the perils covered. Other interests are not covered unless 
specifically mentioned in the agreement. 

It is to be remembered that fire policies cannot be assigned to 
another individual (e.g., to the buyer of a parcel of property) with- 
out the express consent of the insurance company. After the pur- 
chase of a building, one of the first items requiring attention is 
insurance coverage. The person selling the property cannot assign 
his insurance to you without the consent of the insurance company. 

Consequential losses are not covered by fire loss policies, e.g., 
fire in a dormitory with its consequential loss of revenue is not 
covered by a fire loss policy. 

Normally speaking, a person cannot make money through a fire. 
In other words he cannot receive more than the actual loss. If a 
person were to carry two $100,000.00 policies on a building valued 
at $100,000.00, this person would not collect $200,000.00 in case of 
a total loss. The reason, of course, is evident. The number of “acci- 
dental fires” would increase substantially. We know that this is not 
the case with hospital insurance. A person can actually make money 
by breaking his leg provided he has several hospital policies. 

Each administrator should be familiar with the difference be- 
tween depreciated cost insurance and replacement cost insurance. 
In an actual value policy (A.C.V.—Actual cash value) a fire policy 
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undertakes to indemnify the insured “to the extent of the actual 
cash value of the property at the time of the loss.” 

A.C.V. insurance does not by contract undertake to supply new 
for old. Depreciation is considered as well as economic obsolescence. 
A property whose value is lessened by age and use, changing busi- 
ness conditions, neighborhood changes, and the like is subject to 
depreciation when the value is computed for the purpose of loss 
adjustments. 

Replacement cost insurance is available under prescribed forms 
and rules in most states. Fundamentally replacement cost insurance 
consists of an agreement to settle a loss on the basis of the actual 
cost of repairing or replacing damaged property without deduction 
for depreciation. The words “replacement cost” are substituted for 
“Actual cash value” by an endorsement. 

We should realize that there is a difference between replacement 
value and insurable replacement value. There is also a difference 
between depreciated value (A.C.V.) and insurable depreciated 
value. In either case, whether replacement cost or A.C.V. insurance 
is carried, there are always certain exclusions. Exclusions such as 
underground and water connections, drilled concrete piers and 
foundations are items which will be excluded to arrive at insurable 
value. 


Co-Insurance 


If there is any item that requires our attention it most certainly 
is the full meaning of the co-insurance clause. Many of our present 
insurance policies contain a co-insurance clause. Perhaps many do 
not understand its full import. 

The two points which should be impressed on everyone insured 
are: A) Co-insurance has no bearing or effect on total losses and 
B) co-insurance affects recovery only when the amount of insurance 
carried and the amount of the loss are below the percentage of value 
of the property specified in the co-insurance clause. (Co-insurance 
level.) 

The co-insurance clause in an insurance policy simply expects 
the policy holder to carry insurance to some named percentage of 
value of the property to be covered. 

If the value of A’s building happens to be $100,000. and the policy 
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contains the 80% co-insurance clause, A is expected to maintain 
80% insurance to value, or $80,000. 

If he maintains that amount of insurance, his adjustment in no 
way differs from that of his neighbor, B, who owns a similar build- 
ing also valued at $100,000. and who also maintains $80,000. insur- 
ance without any co-insurance clause. The only difference in the 
two cases is that A, by reason of accepting the 80% co-insurance 
clause in his policy, will have the benefit of a lower rate than B, 
whose policy contains no intimation of the amount of insurance 
which will be carried. The reason for A’s lower rate is that the in- 
suring company knows that it can depend on 80% insurance to 
bear the burden of any loss that may occur, while in B’s case it 
has no such knowledge and in the event of a loss there may be 
only 50% or 40%, or even less insurance. It can be seen from this 
that the co-insurance question is inextricably interwoven with the 
rate question and cannot be dissociated therefrom. 


Effect of Co-Insurance 


While the 80% co-insurance clause contemplates 80% to value, 
it nevertheless does not limit the policyholder’s insurance to 80% 
of the value of the property, if he chooses to carry 90%, or any 
higher percentage up to the value of the property. 

Should the policyholder, while taking advantage of the lower 
preminum rate, carry less than the percentage specified by the co- 
insurance clause, it is then that he co-insures with the company 
and bears ratably his proportion of any loss measured by the dif- 
ference between the amount of insurance actually carried and the 
percentage named by the insurance clause. If, for example, the co- 
insurance clause is for 80%, but the policyholder buys only 60% 
insurance, paying premium of only 60/80ths of the cost of 80% 
protection, the company in turn pays only 60/80ths of the loss pro- 
vided the loss does not exceed 80% and the policyholder bears the 
remaining 20/80ths. The insured collects exactly what he paid for. 


Co-Insurance Clause 


The following is a sample of a co-insurance clause: 


In consideration of the rate and/or form under which this policy is 
written it is expressly stipulated and made a condition of this contract. 
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that the insured shall at all times maintain contributing insurance on each 

item of property insured by this policy to the extent of at least ...... Jo 

of the actual cash value at the time of the loss, and failing to do so, the 

insured shall to the extent of such deficit bear his proportion of any loss. 

A co-insurance clause forms as much a part of the rate as the 

actual rate figure. It assures a fair deal. It assures that the man 

who pays a premium on only that part of his risk which is likely 

to burn cannot secure for it complete protection for his whole risk 

at the expense of the man who believes in complete protection and 
insures all. 


Value Percentage Insurance Loss Insurance Pays 


$100,000. 100% 
90% 
80%  (Co-insurance level) 
70% 
60% $60,000. 
50% $50,000. $37,500. 


Both insurance and loss are below the co-insurance level, which 
is the only condition wherein the co-insurance principle applies. 
There was a 25% deficiency in the amount of preminum paid and 
a 25% deficiency in insurance recovery. The insured collected all 
the insurance that he bought and paid for under his 80% co-insur- 
ance contract. 

If the insured fails to carry enough insurance to comply with a 
reduced rate clause, for any loss or damage less than the amount of 
insurance that the reduced rate clause requires, he will collect less 
from the company than he would collect if the clause were not in- 
cluded in his policy. The application of a co-insurance clause places 
a very direct obligation on the insured to carry as much insurance 
at all times as he has agreed to carry. 

The use of the co-insurance or reduced rate clause results in a 
substantial saving to the assured. Co-insurance necessitates an ac- 
curate valuation of property in order to be certain that the amount 
of insurance carried is sufficient to comply with the co-insurance 
clause. 

Co-insurance reduces the cost for a given amount of insurance 
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or for a given premium it permits the insured to carry more insur- 
ance. It is possible to reduce the outlay of cash and at the same 
time secure more insurance. 

One of the first things that an administrator should do would be 
to check his insurance policies. Is the coverage sufficient? Do your 
policies contain a co-insurance clause? If so, have you maintained 
the required co-insurance level? Many an administrator has been 
sorely disappointed upon the receipt of an insurance check in an 
amount far less than he expected. 


Up-to-Date Appraisal 


Co-insurance and replacement cost insurance point out very 
clearly and forcefully the need for an up-to-date appraisal. Each 
friary or location, especially where there is a concentration of val- 
ues, should at all times maintain an up-to-date appraisal by a 
competent well-established appraisal firm recognized by all insurance 
agencies. All insurance companies will accept the appraisal values 
of a competent firm. The appraisal will give you four values: a) 
replacement value, b) insurable replacement value, c) depreciated 
value, d) insurable depreciated value. 

The appraisal should be kept up-to-date by field appraisal every 
eight or ten years followed by an office appraisal every two or three 
years. Construction or greatly changing economic conditions may 
necessitate more frequent appraisals. With an up-to-date appraisal 
you will never be found wanting in proper coverage should your 
policies contain an 80% co-insurance clause. 


Self-Insurance 


The plan by which an individual or concern sets a private fund 
out of which to pay losses is termed “self-insurance.” Where self- 
insurance can be successfully carried out there is no doubt that it 
furnishes the least expensive of all forms of insurance. The fund as 
it accumulates belongs to the insured and he can invest it as he 
may deem prudent. While this plan is ordinarily included in the 
category of self-insurance, it is not, as a matter of fact, insurance 
at all. There is not a hedge, no shifting of burden of risk. It is 
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merely a gambling chance that no serious loss will occur at least 
until the fund has reached a figure to meet the loss. To institute a 
plan of self-insurance can be financially dangerous unless there is 
a wide distribution of risks subject to the same hazards. 


A Master Insurance Policy and Deductibles 


While self-insurance seems to be inadvisable, the use of one mas- 
ter policy with large deductibles would seem to be very advisable. 
For many years we have been buying insurance in many small 
policies. Just as a large cafeteria does not buy its canned foods in 
pint cans but rather carload lots of large cans, so we in the Francis- 
can Order should stop buying insurance in small pint-sized policies. 
We in the Franciscan Order should buy a train load of insurance in 
one master policy with large deductibles. 

All of us have heard of the $50.00 or the $100.00 deductible on 
automobiles. Marine underwriters recognized early that certain 
types of goods were particularly susceptible to small losses. Almost 
all companies require a $50.00 deductible for wind damage. We are 
familiar with these deductibles. However, not too many have heard 
or make use of deductibles in fire policies. 

Deductible insurance as offered by the insurance carriers is based 
upon sound theory. It is predicated upon the assumption that minor 
losses do not lend themselves logically to insurance because of the 
increased cost that must inevitably attach because of the cost of 
handling the business. 

Insuring the risk of great losses and at the same time eliminating 
the insurance of small losses is effected through the use of the de- 
ductible clause. 

Recently, sizeable deductibles have been introduced into fire in- 
surance policies. Some companies offer forms allowing deductibles 
at the insured’s option ranging from $5000. up to $2,500,000. 

Some companies are adverse to writing this kind of deductible 
insurance because of the conviction that it would encourage self- 
insurance, reduce company income generally and endanger the rate 
structure by injecting an element of uncertainty and inaccuracy 
into premium and loss statistics. These companies prefer not to sell 
large deductibles. 
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It would seem that the Franciscans in America should think 
seriously about a master policy and the use of large deductibles. In 
general, it would be advisable for each province to insure all of its 
properties to which it holds title in one master policy with a large 
deductible. 

We should follow the example of a large religious order of 
Brothers. They have a policy affording coverage of more than 
$25,000,000.00 with a $100,000.00 deductible. The premium cost of 
such a policy is very small. It has been said that this religious Order 
pays a premium of approximately $8,000.00. 

Should a province decide to adopt the master policy plan with a 
large deductible a great reduction in rate makes it possible to carry 
adequate insurance and in many cases makes replacement cost in- 
surance possible. The suggested procedure for a master policy would 
be as follows: 

1. An up-to-date appraisal of all properties should be made. 

2. After the values have been determined, it should be decided as 
to what coverage is advisable—either replacement cost insurance 
or actual cash value insurance. In determining the type and extent 
of coverage two questions should be answered: a) If a total loss 
should occur, would we replace this building with a new building? 
Could we get along without this building? How necessary is this 
building? b) If the building has to be replaced, are we in a position 
financially to build a new building with the proceeds of an actual 
cash value insurance check or would we need the proceeds of a 
replacement cost insurance check? Answers to these questions will 
help determine what type of insurance coverage to carry. 

3. It should be determined next whether or not each building 
should carry a deductible and what amount of deductible. It is 
evident that a $30,000. building should not carry a $50,000. deducti- 
ble or even a $20,000. deductible. Perhaps a $2,500.00 deductible 
should be recommended. It should also be noted that some building 
probably should not carry a deductible. A new completely fireproof 
structure located in a city with excellent public protection will have 
a very low insurance rate. In this case a deductible would be of 
very little value since the saving would be very small. 

On the other hand, old buildings with high fire rates, especially 
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if “publie protection” is poor, are fit candidates for the large de- 
ductible. A great reduction in rate makes possible replacement cost 
insurance. 

After the deductible has been determined for each building, then 
the total amount of the deductible should be specified for any one 
occurrence or series of occurrences arising out of one event. Perhaps 
a $50,000. figure would be a reasonable figure for a province. 

After the occurrence basis has been determined, the overall 
amount of the deductible should be determined for one year. What 
is the maximum loss that you can take financially during the course 
of any one year? Perhaps initially the deductible should be limited 
to $100,000.00. As the fund increases through interest accruing, per- 
haps this deductible could be raised to one quarter of a million. 
Normally, the higher the deductible, the lower the rate. 

4, The next very important step in the insurance program is the 
funding of the deductible. Each province should set up a fire loss 
fund which should be invested in good high grade securities which 
can be liquidated within a reasonably short time. 

For all properties having a deductible, the proportion that each 
parcel of property insured bears to the total property insured would 
help determine the proportion to be paid to the fire loss fund. The 
amount of the deductible would have to be a weight factor in the 
formula determining the size of the contribution to the fire loss fund. 

5. The final step is the procedure to be followed in the event of 
a loss. A minimum figure would have to be determined below which 
a loss would not be covered from the fund. It is clear that the loss 
to be sustained by a small friary should be smaller than the loss to 
be sustained by a larger organization such as a college. 

Since the entire idea of a provincial master policy is based on 
co-operation, a satisfactory loss settlement procedure could be 
worked out. 

The master policy should be written to afford blanket coverage. 
All new buildings purchased or constructed would automatically be 
included in the coverage afforded. Builder’s risk insurance would 
not be necessary. All adjustments for additions and deductions 
would be made on the anniversary date of the policy. 

The master policy is convenient. Only one payment is to be made. 
There are no expiration dates to worry about. 
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The various provinces of Franciscans could save thousands of 
dollars by buying a “train load” of insurance in one master policy 
rather than literally hundreds of “pint-sized” policies. The use of 
the deductible will furnish great savings. 


Public Liability and Eleemosynary Institutions 


Since we are living in an age when people are insurance con- 
scious, lawsuits are quite common. Generally speaking, in the past, 
religious organizations and schools and other eleemosynary institu- 
tions were exempt from liability by reason of the negligence of their 
agents. This situation is no longer true. There are many exceptions, 
qualifications, modifications and special situations so that a flat 
statement of their liability in most states is hard to arrive at. 

Some states (California, Tennessee, New York and Washington) 
recognize the liability of negligent acts of the agents of charities 
and do not give them exemption. It should be noted that Illinois 
(Case Dec. 1959, Moliton v. Kaneland et al) joined the ranks of 
those recognizing liability as to school districts. We would find no 
justification in believing with this opinion that they have not opened 
the doors completely for all charitable organizations to be liable 
as to their agents as of the date of that decision. 

The question of public liability is complicated and very diverse 
in nature. Certainly one can say that one should not assume that 
there is absolute immunity for religious organizations in any state 
for the tortuous actions of their agents. One by one the states are 
dropping this immunity for religious organizations. 


Ose 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR THE LOCAL FRIARY 


BroTHER Conrap, O.8.F. 


One of the difficulties of an organization which deals with money, 
either actively or passively, is the recording and the reporting of 
its financial activity through an accurate, efficient, and systematic 
process. 

Four years ago, I was assigned as the assistant to the Treasurer 
General. One of my tasks was to set up an accounting system for 
our Order. With the aid of our public auditor, a system centered 
around the voucher check was put into operation. Although we have 
a centralized bookkeeping system, my explanation will be for in- 
dividualistic bookkeeping. 

First, let us review terminology and define such terms as distribu- 
tion of income, expense, deposits, and disbursements. 


Terminology Used 


Accounts Receivable: Money earned during the period but not 
received. Example: June salary from the parish not received. 

Accrual Basis: Under the accrual basis, income is allocated to the 
accounting period in which it is earned regardless of when payment 
is received, and expenses are allocated to the period in which they 
are incurred regardless of when cash is disbursed. 

Cash Basis: Under the cash basis of accounting, income is con- 
sidered to be earned at the time it is collected in cash, and ex- 
penses are considered to be incurred at the time cash is disbursed in 
their payment. 

Deferred Income: Money received during the period but not 
earned. Example: July salary paid in June. 

Disbursements: Money paid during the period. 

Expense: Expense incurred during the period. 
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Income: Money earned for the period. 

Monthly Folder: A file folder which contains a record of all 
financial activity for a month. (More than one month may be in 
one folder.) This folder contains white duplicate voucher checks, 
a breakdown of disbursements, a bank reconciliation statement, 
duplicate deposit slips, and the breakdown of deposits. 

Monthly Journal: This journal contains all the monthly totals 
for distribution of deposits and disbursements for each month. The 
information for this journal is taken from the Monthly Folder. 

Prepaid Expense: Expenses paid this period for the next period. 
Example: Cock’s July salary paid in June. 

Receipts: Money received during the period. 

Repayment: Reimbursement for an expense paid. Example: 
Friary A buys food from Friary X. The money received by Friary 
X is called a Repayment. 

Statement of Income and Expense: The purpose of this statement 
is to show the income earned and the expenses incurred during a 
set period of time. 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements: This statement shows 
cash activity during a period. The time that the income is earned 
or the expense incurred does not affect the statement. 

Transfer: Money received from or paid to another Franciscan 
Unit. This money is not in payment for an expense, nor is it a loan. 


Distribution of Income 


401—Salaries, Regular: Salary received from usual occupations 
—Teaching, Administrative. 

402—Salaries, Other: Confraternity, Organist, Altar Society, etc. 

404—Donations: Unearned income—gifts. 

405—Tuition: Money received from students, Juniorators, postu- 
lants. 

406—Summer Board: Payment of board from another House. 

410—Sundry: Royalties, rents, dividends. Income for the pay- 
ment of cook’s salary. Other income. 


Distribution of Expenses 


501—Salaries, Chaplain: Salary for regular Chaplain. Cost of 
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special services of a priest, e.g., Solemn High Mass, Missa Cantata. 
Note: This does not include Mass stipends, or Retreat Master’s 
expense. 

502—Salaries, Kitchen: Salary for anyone who works in the 
kitchen, or in the refectory—cook, assistant cook, dishwasher, etc. 

503—Salaries, Household: Any salary not included in 501 or 502. 
Note: This does not include special help, such as janitor, carpenter, 
electrician, plumber, painter. 

509—Advertising: All advertising in newspapers, magazines, Jour- 
nals, directories, death notices, etc. 

510—Automobile Expenses: Auto repair, auto maintenance, gaso- 
line, oil, license, registration, tolls, garage, rent. Note: This does 
not include automobile insurance, cost of purchase. 

512—Chapel—Retreat: Chapel—Flowers, candles, vigil lights, 
hosts, wine, etc. All direct chapel supplies. Repairs of $50.00 or less 
—Vestments of $50.00 or less. Note: $50.00 or more would be a 
capital expenditure. Retreat—Retreat Master’s cost—Donation to 
Retreat Master. 

513—Cleaning Supplies and Expenses: Soap, soap powder, am- 
monia, liquid soap, detergents, cleansers, wax, floor cleaners, window 
cleaners, mops, brooms, scrub brushes, etc. 

514—Clothing: Habits, cloaks, cords, beads, roman collars, suits, 
trousers, shirts, slacks, underwear, sport shirts, socks, shoes, rub- 
bers, shoe repair, hats, umbrellas, hankerchiefs, bathing suits, etc. 

518—Donations: Mass stipends or gifts. Note: This includes gifts 
given to Brothers. 

520—Education: Tuition, exam fees, matriculation fees, lab fees, 
graduation fees, etc. 

525—Food: All foodstuffs no matter when consumed. Meat, fish, 
bread, butter, sugar, vegetables, peanuts, fruit, candy, all groceries, 
etc. All liquids, except liquor, no matter when consumed—milk, 
soda, coffee, tea, beer, etc. 

526—H ousehold Expenses: Toilet articles—shaving creams, after- 
shave lotions, rubbing alcohol, razor blades, etc. Moth balls, ete. 
Towels. If $50.00 or less— Sheets, blankets, bed spreads, drapes, 
curtains, dishes, silverware, pots and pans. 
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5380—Insurance: Personal insurance (John Hancock premiums). 

531—Insurance, Other: Automobile, fire, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability, ete. 

540—Laundry: Launderette, regular laundry—e.g., Moran Laun- 
dry—coat, sheet, and apron services, dry cleaners, etc. 

545—Medical: Hospital, doctors, dentists, medications. 

546—Tonsorial: Tonsorial only. 

550—Office Supplies and Stationery: All supplies used in the of- 
fice—envelopes, ink, pencils, stencils, ribbons, carbon, duplicator 
supplies, etc. Note: Any single item costing $50.00 or more is a 
capital expenditure. Example: Duplicating Machine. 

569—Recreation: Liquor, newspapers, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
movies. 

570—Travel: Conventions. Cost of usual transportation, e.g., sub- 
way, train, bus, etc. Note: This does not include VACATIONS. 

571—Repairs and Maintenance: Contractors, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, painters, plumbers, fixtures, furnace servicing, elevator 
expenses, inspection charges (electric, kitchen, etc.), hardware, tools, 
nails, screws, etc., paints, window repair, electric bulbs, venetian 
blinds, shades, exterminators, repairs to radio and TV. Note: Some 
repairs to the House may cost a little in excess of $50.00. This 
should be considered as Repairs and Maintenance; however, should 
the repair be large it should be considered as capital expenditure. 

577—Summer Board: Payment of board from one house to an- 
other. 

578—Sundry: Anything which does not apply to any of the other 
expense allocations. This sum should be small. 

580—Tazxes, Payroll: Employer’s F. I. C. A. expense. 

581—Taxes, Other: All taxes, except F. I. C. A., such as, real 
estate tax, water tax, sewer tax, etc. 

582—Telephone—Postage: Telephone, telegraph, postage, etc. 

583—Texts: Books and periodicals—spiritual books, textbooks, 
library books. 

590—Utilities: Light, power, heating fuel, gas. 

595—Vacation Allowance: Money allowed for a Brother’s vaca- 
tion. 
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Capital Expenditures—or—Asset Increase: Any item which costs 
$50.00 or more, e.g., major repair jobs, electric fixtures, electric ap- 
pliances refrigerators, beds, furniture, linens, stoves, ete. 

Transfer: Money received from or paid to another Franciscan 
Brothers’ unit. Note: This money is not a payment for an expense, 
nor is it a loan—it is strictly a transfer. 

Exchange: A check for cash—cash for a check. 

Repayment: Reimbursements or refunds for sale of food, eloth- 
ing, liquor, ete. 


Receipts 


As money is received a receipt is made out. These receipts, which 
are for internal use, are kept in numerical order. They give a de- 
tailed description of where the money came from and why the 
money was given. The money is then deposited into the checking 
account. All deposits should be accompanied by a duplicate deposit 
slip. As most banks provide them in duplicate, this is usually no 
problem. If, however, your bank does not provide duplicate forms, 
use two of the forms that they do provide, and make one a carbon 
of the original. The duplicate deposit slip is put into the monthly 
folder. 


The Voucher Check 


The system that we use is centered around the voucher check. 
This check is made out in triplicate: an original, a white duplicate, 
and a colored duplicate. These checks include a substantial lower 
portion for explanation purposes. If the particular check is in pay- 
ment of a bill which has been received, all that is required is a very 
brief explanation; such as, “Invoice #788” or “Statement of June 
30th.” If, however, no bill has been received, a more detailed expla- 
nation should be given. The code number for the expense paid is 
put on the lower right hand corner of the explanation section. 

The original check is sent to the payee. The invoice or statement 
is attached to the white duplicate and placed into the monthly 
folder. The colored duplicate is put into the payee’s file folder. 
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Bank Reconciliation Statement 


After the month’s activity is completed, and the bank statement 
is received, the treasurer must make out a Bank Reconciliation 
Statement. It is important to note that the book section of the state- 
ment is taken from the monthly folder. Deposits are taken from the 
duplicate deposit slips and not from the bank statement. It is also 
important to note that it is possible for a bank to make errors. 


Distribution of Deposits 


The information for filling out the distribution of deposits form 
is found in the receipts. After the form is completed, the duplicate 
deposit slips are attached to it. The form is then put into the 
monthly folder. 


Distribution of Disbursements 


To aid in the distribution of disbursements a work sheet, which 
may be scrap paper, is used. The amounts are taken from the white 
duplicate voucher checks. An adding machine tape is taken of the 
totals. If the total of disbursements agrees with the disbursement 
total on the bank reconciliation statement, the tape has been veri- 
fied. It is then put into the monthly folder. 


Statement of Deposits and Disbursements 


After the distribution of deposits and of disbursements has been 
completed, it is possible to make a Statement of Deposits and Dis- 
bursements. This statement is sent to the central office. The amounts 
for the second column are taken from the book section of the Bank 
Reconciliation Statement. The amounts for the deposit section are 
taken from the Distribution of Deposits form. The amount for the 
disbursements section is taken from the adding machine tape of 
the distribution of disbursements. 


Monthly Journal 


The last monthly task is to transfer the amount from the Dis- 
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tribution of Income form and the amounts from the tape of distri- 
bution of disbursements to the Monthly Journal. 


End of the Year Statements 


All activity for the year is done on a cash basis: that is, only 
cash which has been received and only cash which has been spent 
is recorded. For the Current Fund Balance Sheet and the State- 
ment of Income and Expense, we move into a partial accrual system. 
In brief, we take out income and expense which do not belong in 
the year’s reports and we put in the unrecorded income and expense 
for the year. To accomplish this, we must make use of adjusting 
and reversing entries. 

The end of the year procedures are like the word “democracy.” 
These procedures are truly simple, but my explanation, like a defi- 
nition for the word “democracy,” might seem involved and/or tend 
to make the procedures seem complicated. Truly, the procedures are 
simple. 


Adjusting and Reversing Entries 


The amounts in the first column are distributions of income or 
expense. These amounts can be put into the Monthly Journal. The 
amounts in the second and third columns are recorded on a work- 
sheet. The second column is a debit entry. The third column is a 
credit entry. All credit entries are circled on the worksheet. (Cf. 
Appendix A.) 

Entry 1: Money which has not been deposited is called a transit 
item. Cash in transit is debited and its counterpart, income, is 
credited. It is only necessary to record transit items from other in- 
stitutions of the same Order. 

Entry 2: Since the financial year ends on June 30th, there will 
be outstanding bills, (e.g., June’s bill from the X Food Store will 
not be received until July). These unpaid bills are expenses for the 
year just completed; hence, they must be added into the books. To 
do this, Expense is debited and Accounts Payable is credited. 

Entry 3: If there is income which has been earned but has not 
been received, we have an Accounts Receivable. This is recorded 
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by debiting Accounts Receivable and crediting Income. 

Entry 4: At times income is received before it is earned (e.g., 
July salary paid in June). This income must be taken off the books. 
To do this, Income is debited and Deferred Income is credited. 

Entry 5: An impossible entry to avoid. No matter when the 
financial year ends, you will owe money to the Internal Revenue. 
This must be recorded. It is done by debiting Expense and crediting 
Payroll Taxes Payable. 

Entry 6: It may happen that expenses are paid before they are 
incurred, (e.g., tuition for summer courses paid in June). These 
expenses must be taken off the books. Prepaid Expense is debited 
and Expense is credited. 

Entries one to six are adjusting entries which must be reversed 
at the beginning of the next financial year. It must be remembered 
that we have tampered with the cash basis. We must, then, put 
the books in order. 

For example, on June 30th we owed the X Food Store $200. Ad- 
justing entry number two, put this expense on the books. Sometime 
in July, which is in the next financial year, this $200 bill will be 
paid. This expense was put into the previous year’s operation. We 
now take the expense out of the new financial year. 


Adjusting Entries Which Will Not Be Reversed 


Entry 7: During the year, we sold items to other houses. When 
the bills were paid, these items were recorded on the books as 
expenses. Since we did not use the items, we must decrease the ex- 
pense by that amount. This is done by debiting Repayments and 
crediting Expense. 

Entry 8: Throughout the year we have been withholding payroll 
taxes. Periodically, these taxes were paid and recorded as an ex- 
pense: Code 580. We must now decrease this expense by taking out 
the amount which has been withheld. This is done by debiting Pay- 
roll Taxes Withheld and crediting Expense. 

Entry 9: During the course of any human activity, mistakes are 
made. In accounting, these mistakes can be corrected. The incorrect 
item is taken off the books and the correction is added. 
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Work Sheet 


For the preparation of the year’s reports, a work sheet is needed. 
Credits are circled. The Current Fund Balance Sheet for the last 
financial year is recorded in the first column. The totals for the 
year from the Monthly Journal are recorded in the second column. 
(Cf. Appendix B.) 

Entries one to five are reversing entries. These reversing entries 
are recorded in the third column of the work sheet. 

Adjusting entries are recorded in the fourth column. After the 
adjusting entries have been completed, a total of each item is taken. 
If the debits equal the credits, it is assumed that all is well. These 
totals are then extended to either the Balance Sheet column or the 
Income and Expense column. 


Current Fund Balance Sheet 


The information for this Current Fund Balance Sheet was taken 
from the sixth column of the Work Sheet. The statement gives a 
clear financial picture at June 30, 1960. (Cf. Appendix C.) 


Statement of Income, Expense, and Transfers 


The information for this Statement of Income, Expense, and 
Transfers was taken from the seventh column of the Work Sheet. 
The statement gives the story for the complete financial year. Con- 
ciseness and simplicity are the strong features of the statement. 
(Cf. Appendix D.) 


Conclusion 


Our experience for the last four and a half years with the voucher 
system has been very favorable. The system services our Com- 
munity Account, local friaries with populations from five to forty- 
five, our Scholasticate, Novitiate, and Juniorate, the Vocation 
Department, and a summer camp. 

We have found that the voucher check system has many ad- 
vantages. 


The system is easy to follow. 
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It is adaptable. 

There is a conservation of time. 

The transfer of figures is cut to a minimum. 
There is a monthly check on all work. 
There is conservation of space. 

There is a systematic procedure. 

It is easily audited. 

It lends itself to consolidated statements. 
It aids financial analysis. 

It will fit into a budget system. 


The system has two disadvantages. There is no “built-in” pro- 
vision for a running cash balance; and, the transition from the cash 
basis to the accrual basis may seem difficult to the novice. 

We have found that the voucher check system is, by far, the 
most efficient setup we have come across for simple and accurate 
accounting for the local friary. 
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APPENDIX A 


Adjusting entries which will be reversed 


DEBIT 
CREDIT Put into Put into Worksheet 
DISTRIBUTION Journal Dr. Cr. 
ee 
Cash in transit XXXXX 
Income XXXXX 
Salaries, regular XXXKXX 
Boyes 
Expense XXXXX 
Food XXXXX 
Clothing XXXXX 
Accounts Payable XXXXX 
soe 
Accounts Receivable XXXXX 
Income 20,008.06 
Salaries, other XXXXX 
ayirs 
Income XXXXX 
Salaries, other XXXXX 
Deferred Income XXKXX 
yas 
Expenses XXXXX 
Payroll Tax Exp. SKK 
Payroll Taxes Payable XXKXX 
a Ve 
Prepaid Expense p:0:0:0.0:4 
Expense XXXXX 
Education XXXXX 
Summer board XXXXX 
Adjusting entries which will not be reversed 
ayhe 
Repayments XXXXK 
Expense XXXXX 
Food XXXXX 
Recreation XXXXX 
Clothing XXXXX 
Soe 
Payroll Taxes Withheld XXXXXK 
Expense XXXKX 
Payroll Tax Exp. XXXXX 
=O 


Correcting entries 
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APPENDIX B (Cont’d) 


Adjusting entries for work sheet 


=e 
Income 200 
Salary, regular 200 
Accounts Receivable 200 
ADs 
Expense 150 
Summer board 150 
Prepaid Expense 150 
no 
Accounts Payable 120 
Expense 120 
Food 100 
Clothing 20 
ey = 
Payroll Taxes Payable _ 56 
Expense 56 
Payroll Tax Exp. 56 
ae 
Deferred Income 150 
Income 150 
Salaries, regular 150 
ae 
Accounts Receivable 100 
Income 100 
Salaries, other 100 
SG he 
Prepaid Expense 110 
Expense 110 
Summer board 110 
noe 
Payroll Taxes Withheld 205 
Expense 205 
Payroll Tax Exp. 205 
= 
Expense 150 
Food 120 
Automobile Expense 30 
Accounts Payable 150 
S10 
Expense 50 
Payroll Tax Exp. 50 


Payroll Taxes Payable 50 
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APPENDIX B (Cont’d) 


Adjusting entries for work sheet (cont.) 


7 files 
Income 50 
Deferred Income 
Salaries, regular 50 
Soe 
Repayments 80 
Expense 
Food 60 
Recreation 20 


50 


80 
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APPENDIX C 
St. Brigid Friary 


CurRENT FuND BALANCE SHEET 


At June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 
General 
Cash mon ede positurrray aeisirs vane ornce silent otnel siaveinierhe ana kerte aeons $1640 
Bethy mCasinmel UNG, ca dsav ste es ors resale eiero,orara aos talsisuerars eisianctate metalation 50 
IA GCOUNTSMLECELVA Del ertete ra nicicierreiotid ete eretee aietrisieieiererelecsiereroeieieere 100 
Prepaidexpense)- cy.ja:o e.ssnjetors acaveisisiaie ake aoiaseuevetelare eieyarectviere atesiers 110 
URCOR RAIL CEISRORCI Ib tate Moa hop RENATO EIG OIC IGOR HIER ee Gein Gor $1900 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Liabilities 
NO COUMtSIAD A Vall em scans sin aleaieecectorecnc aie oer tcierer canst erences $ 150 
Payrollgtaxes SpaVvable’s sch sacucecm eae co cecal a rte 50 
PROtaleliabilities: wrawarere cine steerer cei einer cis ecriaarremece ere $ 200 
Deferred Income 50 
Surplus 
Balancewatesd OO crcat acters caatetsek arene creo orto ene trees $ 474 
INCREAS Gime cticia tate crs eidieve rena viaiare ie ee eee 1176 
Balance gatw6 30) GOR cs eleccant-acmicideee tec eee ae 1650 
Votal Habilities and ‘surplus .....4.00% 4 cays ameaeecs: $1900 
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APPENDIX D 
St. Brigid Friary 
STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSES, AND TRANSFERS 


For the Year Ended June 30, 1960 


Income 
DALTICE TORUIAL cee aero denen Ole ee Ee Cees Ee eern $9000 
MATAR IOS a OGMCT mis pisos weenie do wos icntaes te Races soe 2000 
ISRANOUS ss silo oo asc a a Sa eee ees Neto t oe vac te tats eee tee 500 
PUTO Bets Berns gree Reta aoe tas he oe aie en See __ 55 
PALO UICOMEC aii seticts ae ate e nicicle soe aa resi sieoe aicisis 6 rioters $11555 
Expenses 
Operating expenses—Schedule A .........cccccceeescceecces $9479 
CapiaAl (expenditaires’ 5... gone we cae ete be wieleiae oeiee o Se 200 
EPANBICY) CAOCUBC Meco cise eit ne siele ceed odie he dialsueie este che wicete __700 
OLAN  CXDEDSCE Isc obits oo Pea au a bidts petals Bias slay fe srae ers 10379 
NEGRO Ot LHe Ad COT mica nic bickis A nose ain BE Obie Aiea Ae ee ae Ne $1176 


PROVINCIAL ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING 


Francis AFFELT, O.F.M. 


Subjects for these meetings have been wisely chosen to cover 
various phases of financial administration. In line with the general 
tenor of these discussions, I shall try to give this subject of Pro- 
vincial Accounting and Reporting a practical orientation. I do not 
mean to present a firm opinion in this study, for all these remarks 
are open to further suggestion and alteration. 


General Observations 


When speaking of accounting and of financial reports, one some- 
times thinks of an elaborate system—a maze of figures—intelligi- 
ble only to a few initiates. This spectre may be true, but it need 
not be so. Indeed, it should not be so, if the financial report is to 
be of value to the provincial definitorium. 

The financial report of the province will be the same in principle 
as the financial reports of the various units that make up the prov- 
ince. Basically it will have the same structure, but it will be tailored 
to fit the needs of the provincialate. 

First of all, the accounting system and the annual financial re- 
port must be kept simple as possible, yet adequate to answer the 
requirements of the provincial board. Simplicity and adequacy are 
not mutually exclusive, and our needs for accounting records are 
limited. In general, information regarding the following items is 
needed: 


a) The availability of cash for current and for future expansion. 

b) The amount of and maturities of obligations due the province 
or due by the province. 

c) Data needed for compilation of reports of income and expense. 


This need can be handled generally by a system of accounting based 
on cash receipts and disbursements. Where more detailed informa- 
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tion is necessary, for example, to provide accurate data on depre- 
ciation of fixed properties, or to provide for inventories and sales 
on credit, professional advice may be sought and the system may 
be elaborated. 

Simplicity will insure that another person can operate the system 
after having been initiated sufficiently. Simplicity will further in- 
sure that the board of directors will be able to understand and use 
the data furnished in future planning; the report should neither 
befuddle nor patronize the provincial board. 

The burden of this discussion is not to furnish an ideal system 
which might serve as a paradigm. Doing that would be similar to 
presenting an “ideal” daily monastic regimen and saying that it 
should be followed in all houses. Every province conducts a different 
operation, and the accounting system must be tailored to that 
operation. However, there is a certain similarity in the conducting 
of the central offices of the provinces, and this being the case, the 
accounting systems can approximate a type or an ideal pattern. 
Yet I believe we may accept as a general rule that the system which 
gives satisfaction at the moment in a particular province offers no 
serious reason to be changed for some ideal pattern. 

Now we may point to a few general principles which relate to the 
accounting system and to some of the features which are essential 
to it. We might add that if these features are wanting, and if a 
real need for them is apparent, they should be incorporated into the 
system currently in use. 

The purpose of accounting is to analyze financial transactions 
and to record them properly. Records are necessary 1) to present 
financial history, 2) to supply necessary information for current 
and future operating, and 3) to supply information to banks and 
other outside interests. Our system, therefore, should answer these 
purposes—and with a minimum of effort (Accounting, after all, is 
a necessary evil as far as we are concerned). 

The most important purpose of financial records on the provincial 
level is number two mentioned in the foregoing, namely, to supply 
information for current and future operating. Basically, the tradi- 
tional financial reports supply this information, v2z., the income 
statement which we may call the statement of receipts and disburse- 
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ments, and the statement of condition which we may call the balance 
sheet. Although these two reports may take various forms, the in- 
formation they supply is essential. Further, for sake of greater 
clarity, the financial report should also include a number of sub- 
sidiary reports and supporting schedules. These would include a 
statement of net operating income, a consolidated report of income 
and expenses of the entire province, a consolidated balance sheet, 
a schedule of insured values at various locations, and a summary 
report on more recent projects and activities of the province. Any 
other reports which may be mandatory due to the peculiar opera- 
tions of the province should also be included; for example, special 
fund reports. A subsidiary report should balance out with the con- 
trol account if it is to have real value; that is, the total of the sub- 
sidiary report should agree with the amount in the general report. 

Two questions generally interest the definitorium, and the finan- 
cial report should furnish the answers, namely: 


1) What is the net income for the fiscal period, that is, the in- 
come after expenses had been paid, and how does this income 
compare with that of previous years? The answer to this ques- 
tion is given by the operating report. 

2) What are the assets and liabilities of the province? This is 
the essence of the balance sheet or the statement of condition. 


If the financial report furnishes clear answers to these questions, 
the definitorium will have the information needed to guide decisions 
involving financial expenditures. 

Now we come to the core of the matter: the operating report and 
the balance sheet. The relative value of each is debatable, but for 
our purposes the operating report is probably the more important. 
Yet it is not self-sufficient; it must be related to the balance sheet. 
For while the operating report tells the story of how things are 
moving, the balance sheet tells the story of how things stand on 
a given date. The operating report shows the progress made, re- 
ceipts, cost of operating, and operating surplus. The balance sheet 
shows solvency, cash on hand, value of land, buildings, and liabili- 
ties—it shows the province frozen for an instant at the end of the 
fiscal year. 
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The Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


The statement of receipts and disbursements is a summary of 
all receipts and disbursements of a given fiscal period, with a state- 
ment of income received from these operations. This is strictly an 
operating report as distinct from a static report or statement of 
condition. The statement of receipts and disbursements should not 
be too general; it should include certain details if it is to prove use- 
ful to the provincial and definitorium. 

This statement should list all titles under which receipts and 
disbursements are entered, and the accumulated total should be 
listed under each title. However, the more significant entries under 
each title should be listed in greater detail. Special attention should 
be given to those items which will help in future planning; for ex- 
ample, the results of a fund raising campaign, investment income, 
receipts from various units in the province that remit their surplus 
to the provincialate. By the same token certain expenditures should 
be listed in greater detail in the operating report. For example, 
expenditures for a new project, such as a newly-undertaken aposto- 
late, should be listed in detail in order to provide the definitorium 
with information which will affect future decisions. Certainly ex- 
penditures for all building projects and purchase of fixed assets 
should be listed in greatest detail, because this information is neces- 
sary in constructing the balance sheet. This information is also 
necessary in determining the value of fixed assets of the province. 
It is necessary in determining the net operating income for the fiscal 
period and also useful for insurance purposes. It is very important 
to abide by this rule and to draw a line of distinction between those 
expenditures which constitute simple operating costs and those 
which are turned into assets, such as land, buildings, or equipment. 

In general, the operating report should contain sufficient informa- 
tion to be of value, but it should not contain so much information 
as to make it confusing. Yet we must remember that significant 
items should be listed in greater detail, even if they make the re- 
port appear confusing. Much depends, of course, on the practice 
followed by each provincial treasurer and on the explanation which 
accompanies the financial report. If the purpose of the report is 
simply to furnish current information to the provincial and defini- 
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torium, then perhaps it need not be as detailed as suggested here. 
But the annual financial report can be tailored to serve other pur- 
poses, too. In particular, it can be used in compiling the balance 
sheet, since it supplies summary information on the cost of buildings 
and other fixed assets. Then, too, it can be used to supply the neces- 
sary information for insurance purposes. The operating report will 
provide the figure representing the sound value of all new building 
projects, and from there it is simple enough to determine the cost 
of insurance exclusions and to arrive at the actual insurable value. 


Subsidiary Reports 


Accompanying the operating report should be a statement of net 
cash operating receipts. This statement will include only those items 
which constitute true income and true expense. (The statement of 
receipts and disbursements has a wider scope inasmuch as it in- 
cludes all receipts and disbursements.) This statement will auto- 
matically produce the figure for net operating income for the fiscal 
period. It would be well for purposes of comparison to accompany 
this statement with a simple schedule showing the net operating 
income for the past several fiscal periods. 

It would also be well to accompany the statement of receipts and 
disbursements with a brief report on the accumulated income to 
date from special events, such as fund-raising campaigns, or the 
cost to date of construction and other projects. An operating report 
constructed in this fashion will serve the needs of the definitorium 
adequately. It will also serve the day-to-day requirements of the 
provincial office and the provincial treasurer by providing a ready 
source of reference. 


The Balance Sheet 


The balance sheet shows the financial position of the province on 
a particular date by listing all assets and liabilities. Of course, it 
shows the difference between assets and liabilities or net worth. 
This information is of special iaterest to the definitorium as well 
as to banks and lenders to whom applications for loans are made. 

If the balance sheet is to serve the various purposes which it can 
be designed to serve, it should be so constructed to show the finan- 
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cial position both of the provincialate and the entire province. It 
will then serve as a consolidated balance sheet. If the balance sheet 
is related only to the provincialate to the exclusion of the various 
units of the province, it will be useful only in determining internal 
affairs of the province such as the amount of additional debt the 
province can incur. On the other hand, if the balance sheet is re- 
lated only to the entire province, i.e., if it is a consolidated balance 
sheet only, it will be useful mainly in providing information to 
banks and outside interests. When it combines both these functions 
and supplies all this information at one glance, it can serve a multi- 
ple purpose. 

To achieve this end, it is well to follow this pattern. First, the 
current assets of the provincialate should be listed in one column 
to include cash, investments, and notes receivable, or any other 
titles customarily included as assets. Then the current assets of 
the monasteries should be listed in toto in another column in- 
cluding cash only, unless the monasteries are permitted to hold 
securities. In this latter case, investments and notes receivable would 
also be included in the schedule of the total assets of the monas- 
teries. The assets of the Franciscan Missionary Union and any 
special funds would also be included here in some convenient fash- 
ion. A third column at the right of the balance sheet will list the 
totals—this would be termed the consolidated statement of current 
assets. 

Next, the fixed assets should be listed. This would include land, 
buildings, furniture and fixtures. Here only one listing is necessary 
since fixed assets represent the assets of the entire province. If the 
previous year’s report contains figures which are reliable, it is neces- 
sary merely to add to the amount in each category the cost of any 
additions during the year. The total additions will equal the amount 
reported in the expenditures section of the report for the year. 

Listing liabilities is an equally simple matter, unless the monas- 
teries are permitted to contract debts on their own. In the latter 
case, a separate listing of the indebtedness of the province and 
monasteries would be necessary. However, since the province is in- 
corporated, ultimately all notes signed become the obligation of 
the corporation—and hence the provincialate. Thus, it would prob- 
ably be necessary to include all indebtedness under one title. 
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Along with the balance sheet, there should be notes or comments 
which will clarify the various titles. This can be done by footnotes 
or by running comments in the body of the statement or following 
the statement. These comments will supply the necessary informa- 
tion to the provincial board, and they will also help in the prep- 
aration of future reports: one report can be used as a model for 
subsequent reports. 

Also for sake of future reference and to insure continuity from 
one fiscal period to another, the balance sheet may be followed by 
a series of supporting papers. These supporting papers should furnish 
more detailed information regarding the items listed on the balance 
sheet. 

First, it would be well to provide a more detailed report on cur- 
rent available assets of the provincialate, listing the cash available 
on the check accounts of the province and the cash on hand. Sec- 
ondly, an investment schedule should be supplied which will list 
various investments at least in globo. The definitorium should have 
this information available to determine whether the investment 
program is suitable to the current needs of the province. For ex- 
ample, a schedule of this type would supply information on the 
liquidity of the assets of the province, and would reveal whether 
money is kept available in proportion to the demand notes or dated 
notes issued by the province, and to the projects which are antici- 
pated. Of course, these details can best be brought to the attention 
of the definitorium by discussion. Yet the financial report should 
serve as the springboard for such discussion. 

To complete the picture of current assets, a schedule of notes 
receivable should also be drawn up, listing the amounts and ma- 
turity dates at least in general. 

Similar supporting papers should be furnished for the statement 
of fixed assets that appears on the balance sheet. It would be well 
to include a schedule of land values at different locations, even if 
the values listed are mere estimates. It is more useful to include a 
schedule of valuation of buildings and contents. This information 
is ultimately necessary for insurance purposes and may be culled 
from the schedules, which are usually maintained for insurance pur- 
poses. Besides, if this schedule is to serve a practical purpose, it 
should list all buildings at each location, giving the sound value of 
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each building and contents. The values of buildings can be obtained 
from an appraisal, if the buildings have been appraised. If not, the 
estimated sound value should be determined from the insurance 
schedules, provided that insurance is actually carried to a given 
percent of the insurable value. The value of the contents may be 
obtained from the inventory, if fairly detailed inventory schedules 
are maintained. If this is not the case, then again the estimated 
value should be determined from the amount of insurance carried. 
It is assumed, of course, that the insurance schedules are based on 
a percentage of the actual value of the contenis. 

It would be advisable also to include on this schedule a statement 
of the insurable values and the amount of insurance actually car- 
ried on each building together with a statement regarding the per- 
cent of coverage carried in relation to the insurable value. These 
added details would make the report very complete and would 
provide a report which serves a multiple purpose. 

A satisfactory and complete financial report will not be an elixir 
for all financial ills, because the province has its own immanent 
laws of growth which sometimes seem surprisingly independent of 
financial reports. But a satisfactory financial report will serve a 
normative function. And if the members of the provincial board 
weigh this financial information carefully from time to time, we 
shall not have to answer the question (Quis custodiet custodes?), 
“Who shall watch the policy makers?” They will have sufficient 
means to evaluate their own decisions. 


Ci eae 


DEVELOPMENT OF SALARY SCHEDULES 
FOR FRIARS AND PROVINCE 


Victor Bucuer, O.F.M. 


The ideals of Saint Francis were approved by Pope Honorius III 
and canonized in a simple rule to direct the sons of the Poverello 
of Assisi. I quote from the Rule of the Friars Minor: 


I firmly command all the Friars not, in any way at all, through them- 
selves or through an interposed person, to receive coim or money. 
Chapter 4. 


In return for their labor they may receive what is necessary for the 
bodily wants of themselves and their brethren, except coin or money. 
Chapter 6. 


Let the Friars appropriate nothing for themselves, neither house nor 
land, nor anything, and as pilgrims and strangers in this world serving 
the Lord in poverty and humility, let them go confidently for alms; and 
they should not be ashamed of this because the Lord made Himself poor 
in the world for us. Chapter 6. 


So we read about our way of life as sons of Saint Francis in the 
thirteenth century. Now let us look at our way of life as followers 
of Saint Francis in the twentieth century. 

First, I quote from the decree: 


In virtue of the faculties granted to us by the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious, we by our present Decree promulgate the new code of General 
Constitutions of the Order, approved in specific form by the most holy 
Lord Pope Pius XII in the apostolic Brief Ad Evangelui rationem, and 
we decree that it shall be in force in the whole Order from the sixteenth 
day of April of the year nineteen hundred fifty-four. 


The most special precept of our Order is that the Religious shall not 
personally or even through the medium of another accept coin or money. 
While we may have not indeed the ownership but only the use of other 
necessary things, we are not allowed to have either the ownership or the 
use of coin. Chapter IV, Article 204. 


If ina particular case, because of the exigencies of time and place, the 
faculty of receiving and using money is granted by the Apostolic See, 
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this faculty must be regarded as restricted within the limits of true and 
urgent necessity, and due precautions are to be employed in its use, while 
the obligation of dependent use and of rendering an account of it always 
remains in force; and the Superiors are obliged under grave obligation of 
conscience to exercise watchful care over this. Article 208. 


All the religious shall be occupied at honest and suitable work that is 
fitting to them, assigned by the Superiors, and the local Superiors shall 
take all care that no one in the convent is given to idleness which is 
rightly called the catch-all of every wickedness, the death of virtue, and 
the burial of the living man. Chapter V, Article 218-1. 


No one shall engage in affairs of any kind extraneous to the Order 
without the lawful and express permission of the Superiors, to be given 
rarely—and never for the use or administration of money—for a grave 
reason and with due precautions. Article 222-1. 


The perfect and absolute renunciation of all property imposed by the 
Holy Rule obliges us to obtain our livelihood by means of alms, whether 
given for our work, or offered spontaneously, or collected through humble 
begging. Chapter VI, Article 266-3. 


The principal and by its nature, the ordinary means of providing the 
Religious with the things necessary for food, clothing and other needs, 
is appropriate work, both physical and spiritual, especially that of the 
sacred ministry according to the spirit of the Holy Rule. Article 284-1. 


Except to help other needy convents or Provinces, Superiors shall take 
care not to collect, or cause to be collected superfluous alms for the con- 
vent or Province. No. 3. 

In the spirit of the Rule of Saint Francis and according to the 
guide line of the friars’ constitutions, both approved by the Holy 
See, we may proceed to offer a program that I think is practical in 
application and dedicated to the observance of poverty. 


1) Let the full salary of each friar, priest or brother be assigned 
to the Provincial office each month. 

2) Forward superfluous funds of each friary at the close of each 
quarter to the Provincial office. Let the superfluous funds be 
established for each friary by the Provincial Board after a 
careful study. 


What Constitutes the Salary? 


In Article 219, page 92, of the General Constitutions you may 
read about the chief works of the apostolate to be fostered by our 
Religious. 
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1) The preaching and propagation of the Gospel by word and 
writing. 

2) The care of souls and especially the administration of the 
sacraments. 

3) The propagation and direction of the Franciscan Third Order. 

4) The spiritual direction of souls and the preaching of retreats. 

5) The works of the missions, both among the faithful and among 
the infidels. 

6) The Christian education and instruction of youth, and the 
fostering of vocations to the religious and the priestly state. 

7) Social Catholic Action and the works of charity. 


Most of these works, Article 284 states, are the ordinary means 
of providing for the friars. When these assignments have a financial 
remuneration—call it a salary—then this remuneration of pastor, 
assistant, high school teacher, retreat master, chaplain (hospital, 
military, state institutions), brother, sacristan, cook, porter in parish 
churches entrusted to our care are called salaries and belong to the 
Provincial office. 


Why to the Provincial Office? 


The assignment of friars has been made by the Provincial. It was 
his concern to bring the friar cleric through minor and major semi- 
naries—to recruit and prepare the friar brother through spiritual 
and social training to these assignments. It is the Provincial’s 
obligation to have replacements. And it remains the Provincial’s 
duty to care for the incapacitated friar. So the friar’s complete earn- 
ing—salary—should be directed to the Provincial’s office each month. 
Also the superfluous funds of each friary at the close of each quarter 
should be sent to the Provincial office. 

This second recommendation is important for the local friary, 
Superior and every friar in the light of Saint Francis’s Rule— 
Chapter 4-5-6 and through the directives of the Constitution—in 
order to practice the vow of poverty and to pursue the way of 
perfection. 

Most every friary may well have superfluous funds because: 


a) A parochial friary has table and house subsidy allowed by 
the parish. 
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b) And/or each friary has Mass stipends. 

c) And/or each friary receives alms and donations from grateful 
benefactors. 

d) And/or each friary of six or more priests has additional minis- 
try support. 


The above enumerated means of income and alms vary with times 
and places. Where and when such income is generous it can easily 
lead to the purchase of luxuries and offer exorbitant recreations 
that are not in harmony with the friar’s way of life in which the 
friar lives and works. Even though such occasions may not violate 
the vow of poverty, they certainly do not foster the spirit of poverty. 
Much worse is the discontent that such a mode of life could en- 
gender among friars elsewhere who are too greatly concerned about 
the materials of life. 

It should be the endeavor of the Superior and the concern of the 
discretorium to see that the friars have the necessities of life and 
above all are encouraged to use cultural opportunities. Virtue best 
travels the middle course. And the observance of poverty should 
have a moderate climate to encourage the friar to make personal 
sacrifices. It should at least be comparable to the deprivations of 
men and women without the vow of poverty in that area and com- 
munity. 

The superfluous funds of each friary should be given to the Pro- 
vincial office so that the Provincial may subsidize the house of 
studies, the province program developments and even to assist friars 
who are in need anywhere in and out of the Province. 


Reasons 


1) Friars do their best when they are occupied in work and 
prayer. They escape idleness and dissensions through work 
and prayer. And evidently this allergy that the Poverello had 
to contact with money was not merely a negative way to fol- 
low Christ, but a real way for friars to live together in peace 
and happiness. 

2) In the United States we have dispensations to handle money, 
and with these dispensations we individual friars and the 
community must realize that we are stewards to care for 
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property that is not ours, either personally or province-wise. 
These properties belong to the Holy See, so we are moral and 
legal stewards who care for church property given to the serv- 
ice of God. 

3) We must use extraordinary care lest we misappropriate or 
alienate church property through neglect or misuse. We have 
every right to present to the Provincial programs for develop- 
ment in the local friary. With such permission we never vio- 
late poverty. With no permission or complaint on our part, 
or even in withholding superfluous funds, may we not easily 
stumble in a program that deadens the spirit of Saint Francis 
within us? 


The proposals to develop salary schedules for friars in the Prov- 
ince should encourage the friars and the local community to blend 
the ideal of Saint Francis with the reality of our mode of life. This 
should encourage us to pursue personal perfection, which we asked 
for when we received the habit of Saint Francis and when we made 
profession to follow his way of life close in the footsteps of Christ. 

I do not like the term friary assessment. It reminds me of a tax; 
and tax can easily coerce—“pay what thou owest.” Some friars 
become rebellious over the Provincial projects and expansions. They 
are apt to magnify their earning ability and even to the extent that 
they have developed some natural talent within the Province and 
Order. They forget that such opportunities were given them at the 
express direction and investment of the Province. 

Let every friar bear in mind that sentire cum Ecclesta, in the 
light of Saint Francis’ ideals of the thirteenth century and the con- 
temporary twentieth century guide lines, must fuse the idealists 
and the realists through the directives of our General Constitutions 
and the Provincial statutes. This is the friar’s way of perfection 
through personal and social poverty. 

A friar should find that his way to heaven is not assured by the 
routine vow of chastity, nor by the literal vow of poverty. He 
achieves his perfection through the vow of obedience. I quote popu- 
larly, not scientifically—not being a scripture scholar but a stum- 
bling follower of Saint Francis, who would read the gospels and then 
literally followed the gospel—‘Who is my mother, brother and 
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sister?” Christ asked and He Himself answered the question, “He 
who does the will of My heavenly Father.” So obedience is the 
payoff even among the friars, who do not have the intellectual per- 
spective but the warmth of heart to love. After all, Saint Francis 
still lives because he was a great lover, and everybody admires a 
lover. Could this be the reason why the rich and the poor feel at 
home with the follower of Saint Francis? 

The Franciscan in the twentieth century should not be in love 
with playthings. He enjoys all! legitimate pleasures—he cultivates 
all things small and great and he is vibrant with love of God 
through Saint Francis. So let the little friar rejoice that he con- 
tributes much in his little way and let the stalwart friar thank God 
that the little friars from their knees have raised him on their 
shoulders in accomplishments or recognition. The twentieth century 
Franciscan must daily carry out the Poverello’s program of renunci- 
ation of the material and full dedication to the spiritual. Then he 
will be Christ-minded and realize “for me to live is Christ.” 

Money is still nothing more than bows and ribbons—marbles and 
tops. They are the playthings you will never take with you. Saint 
Francis gives us his encouragement in the words of the Testament: 

I strongly desire all the other Friars to occupy themselves with fitting 
labors. Let the unskilled learn not from any avaricious desire of securing 
pay for their work, but for good example’s sake and to avoid idleness. 


When payment for our labor is not given to us, let us have recourse to 
the table of the Lord begging alms from door to door. 


Search the Record 


Where and when in the United States within our recollection have 
we friars wanted for the necessities of body, mind, heart and soul? 

We have been given the opportunity of sharing the wealth with 
less fortunate brethren of our Franciscan family. And we are good 
Franciscans not for our wealth, but for our charity, which has kept 
us poor in spirit among the luxuries and superfluities that could 
destroy our personal and provincial heritage in being children of 
the Poverello. 

We are good Franciscans in maintaining property with a double 
obligation of stewards—by using well and protecting the property 
of the Holy See. Such property belongs to God. Misuse or neglect 
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can be against the commandments of God: the seventh—stealing; 
the second—sacrilege; and the vow of poverty. 

It is not the mere break-through of the commandments of God 
as much as the blow-out of the love life that should energize the 
follower of Saint Francis. So you cannot serve two masters: “either 
you will love the one and despise the other.” You will put the ma- 
terial and the spiritual in their proper relationship as Saint Francis 
started with God and found himself enjoying all things. It all added 
up to, “My God and My All.” 


PARISH ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING 


CorNELIUS SnypmER, O.F.M. 


We who have been entrusted with the administration of parishes 
know only too well the gravity of the responsibilities the Church 
has placed upon our shoulders. Today’s parishes demand specialists 
—and specialists, moreover, not in one field only, but in many. The 
modern pastor must be a specialist in the care of souls; this he 
expected. What he may not have expected is that he must also be 
a specialist in the art of planning and building, a specialist in the 
delicate trust of providing for his church, school, rectory, convent 
and other units of his parish plant. Above all, it may come as a 
complete shock to him to discover that he is also expected to be a 
combination of financier and accountant, and that the successful 
operation of his parish depends to a large extent on his capability 
in this field. 

It would be idle for the pastor to complain that he was not or- 
dained to be a businessman, but a shepherd of souls; for, like it 
or not, the Church in America today finds herself faced with pas- 
toral problems that can only be solved in this way. It is up to the 
pastor to equip himself as completely as possible for these tasks 
—if not before becoming a pastor, then afterward. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to offer what little help it can 
to the pastor who must not only know how to provide funds for the 
maintenance of his parish, but likewise how to account for them 
and report their use as the occasion demands. He is the representa- 
tive of the Ordinary in his parish, and the funds that he collects 
and administers belong to his parishioners. Upon the proper custody 
and use of such funds depends the welfare of his own soul as well 
as that of many of his flock. If the material contained herein is of 
any assistance at all in helping even one pastor towards this end, 
it will more than justify the work involved in its preparation. 
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Even though a part-time accountant may be employed to take 
care of the book work of the pastor, still it is very necessary for 
him to understand the “why” and “wherefore” of the accounting 
that is furnished him to avoid waste and obtain efficiency. In many 
parishes, especially our smaller ones, the pastor must do his own 
accounting. He must keep his parish books in such a manner that 
at the end of the year he is able to compile a sensible report of the 
income and expenditures of his parish for the Ordinary and for his 
parishioners. If he has no knowledge of the many technicalities 
connected with his work, he will be at a loss and likely to make 
many unfortunate mistakes. 

It is true that most people learn something about accounting to- 
day at a very early age. When quite young, many of us were given 
a savings account, let us say for a birthday present, and from our 
bank book we learned firsthand how to deposit our earnings and 
savings, how to make withdrawals and figure and collect interest. 
So this, or some other similar experience, might have been the be- 
ginning of our understanding of how to carry on the business of 
administering the financial affairs of a parish. 

Learning to keep books might be a drudgery for some, but play 
for others. Certainly, some general knowledge of debits and credits 
is necessary and should be provided before the young priest is as- 
signed to parish work. Our Church in the United States of America 
is not supported by the government. Its income and expenditures 
are not administered by a body of trustees. The Church depends 
upon the priest to handle large debts, to finance important pro- 
grams; yes, She even depends upon the ingenuity of her priests, 
under the guidance of Divine Providence, to accomplish stupendous 
tasks. 

As far as the parish is concerned, a single entry bookkeeping 
system will always suffice, and most always the manner of account- 
ing is set up by the Ordinary of the diocese. Ordinarily it will be a 
columnar sheet for the various entries of receipts and disbursements 
set up in a post binder or bound ledger. In case a ledger of this 
type is not prescribed by the Ordinary, in order to find out what 
columns will be necessary, one need only refer to the annual report, 
and from it set up the various items for receipts and disbursements 
on a columnar pad. 
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Posting the ledger should be done in this manner: First, with 
regard to receipts, the various columns will designate at the top of 
the page what sources of income you may have such as: envelope 
collection, plate collection, children’s collection, rentals, tuition, 
entertainments, interest, special collections, etc. To avoid having 
to set up too many columns, one column may be used for a number 
of items which do not occur so frequently, perhaps only once a 
year. E.g., “Special Collections” would include: the Propagation of 
the Faith, Indian and Negro, Peter’s Pence, ete. 

At the beginning of the line give the date, the description of the 
income in the line space, write in the amount in the column pro- 
vided for it; likewise write in the amount in the column provided 
for the deposit and in the end column for the total. Entering the 
amount in the three columns on the one page may seem superfluous 
to some, but its purpose is to make it possible for one to balance 
the individual receipts with the bank deposits and with the grand 
total for the month. 

Likewise in posting the disbursements, first write in the date, 
then the payee of the check and the description of the payment, the 
number of the check, the amount in the column designated for it. 
Likewise write in the amount in the total column, which is always 
the last column to the right of the page. The disbursement page 
should be set up according to the needs of the parish, e.g.: Salaries, 
choir, utilities, school, teachers’ salaries, taxes, withholding tax, 
Social Security, insurance, special collections, etc. All payments for 
the parish should be made by check. 

In order to facilitate the number of columns on the disbursement 
page, certain items may be grouped together under the same head- 
ing; for example, utilities will include: light, water, heat and tele- 
phone. Maintenance would include upkeep. A way of designating 
whether it was for church or school or convent must be provided 
because it will have to be separated again in the summary section 
of your ledger. So it is good to write in a “C” for Church, “S” for 
school or “Co” for convent or “R” for rectory, before the amount 
in the amount column. Then at the end of the month when one is 
posting his totals in the summary section, he can see immediately 
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to which column in the summary section to post the various items 
that have been grouped together. This will keep the ledger from 
becoming too cumbersome (with columns). 

Along with the columns designating the various sources of in- 
come and disbursements, there should also be provided a “miscel- 
laneous” column for extraordinary receipts and disbursements to 
be used as sparingly as possible. 

Balancing the ledger at the end of the month will not be too 
great a chore, if the proper procedure is followed in making entries 
for both receipts and disbursements. All receipts should be entered 
in the ledger as soon as they have been properly deposited in the 
bank. Ordinarily a deposit is made up immediately after the Sun- 
day collection has been counted. To this amount may also be added 
items of income received during the week, such as tuition or rent. 
Delaying to make the entries in the ledger, or depending upon one’s 
memory to recall what certain sums were intended for, is futile and 
causes mistakes. Therefore, make up the receipt slip, fill out the 
deposit slip, see that they balance and make your deposit. As soon 
as the bank has accepted the deposit as correct, the amount should 
be posted in your ledger in the proper columns, in the deposit 
column and in the total column. The amount of receipts in the 
various item columns should agree with the bank deposit column 
and the total column. 


Lining 


A line should be drawn from the first of the individual columns 
to the end of the total column, immediately after the last entry for 
the month, and a double line right under the next space designated 
for the various totals for the month. Lining has a definite purpose. 
It is to show that the business for the month has been completed 
—it should not be neglected. It is extremely easy to foul up one’s 
totals by running one entry for the following month along with the 
last of the preceding month. 

Similarly the disbursements should be balanced by drawing a 
single line, from left to right, under the last entry for the month, 
from the date column to the total column, and a double line under 
the next space designated for the monthly totals. Add up the totals. 
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The totals for the various columns should agree with the total of 
the last, or total column. 

The accountant should take the utmost care in his posting and 
see to it that his work is neat and legible. For this purpose he should 
use a posting pen so that his writing will not need blotting. Correct- 
ness will save him many hours of work in endeavoring to run down 
errors, either in addition or transferring. 


Summary Page 


After the month’s receipts and disbursements have been properly 
posted and balanced on the ledger sheet, the totals obtained should 
be transferred to the summary page in your ledger. In this section 
of your ledger, this space is reserved so that you may keep a com- 
plete summary of your income and disbursements as the year pro- 
gresses from month to month. Along with the monthly totals there 
will also be a space for the balance on hand from the previous 
month, the receipts for the current month, the total receipts from 
which you will subtract the disbursements for the current month 
giving you the balance on hand for the beginning of the following 
month. At the end of the year, you will have the grand total for 
your receipts and disbursements right below, by the addition of the 
receipts and disbursements columns. 


Balancing the Checkbook 


Balancing the checkbook with the bank statement is a matter 
that should be taken care of conscientiously and to the penny. To 
put off finding discrepancies or differences means carelessness and 
leads to more serious discrepancies in bookkeeping. A certain pro- 
cedure should be followed in balancing the checkbook with the bank 
statement. First, when your checks have been received from the 
bank, see that all signatures and amounts are correct. Then check 
the amounts with the entries on the bank statement; next, place the 
checks in numerical order, then check off the returned checks with 
the list of outstanding checks from the previous month that you 
made up on the back of your last month’s bank statement. On the 
back of the current month’s bank statement, write the number and 
the amount of the checks which are still outstanding. Now check 
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off the checks with your checkbook stub and make a check mark 
by the number of the check on the stub of your checkbook, if it 
has been returned. To the list of outstanding checks, if any, also 
add the number of checks written during the current month which 
are still outstanding and total the amount. To this total, add the 
balance that you had at the end of the month on your bank book 
stub. Next, to the total on the bank statement that you have just 
received add any deposits that you have made to your account 
that do not appear on the bank statement. The total amount of the 
bank balance, including your unentered deposits, if any, should 
equal the total amount of your bank balance, as per the stub of 
your checkbook plus the number of your outstanding cheeks, With 
the use of the modern IBM and posting machines used by mast 
banks, it is not often that mistakes are made by banks. So, if a 
difference does occur, be sure to check the additions and subtrae- 
tions on the stub of your checkbook where the error will most 
likely turn up. Sometimes a transposition may have been made, 
e.g., writing 72 for 27. If the number is divisible by nine, the time 
may be shortened and the error more quickly located by first cheek- 
ing through those numbers divisible by nine. This error is frequently 
made on the adding machine. 


Making Out Checks 


When writing checks in payment for salaries, goods or services 
received, the proper description should always be made and, again, 
one should not trust to memory. Being exact with descriptions may 
take a bit more time, but it always pays off when posting your 
checks to the ledger or when it is necessary to check back to learn, 
for example, from what company certain materials were purchased, 
or what company rendered certain services. Similarly in making 
out the salary checks for teachers and employees, the withholding 
tax and F.I.C.A. tax should be listed so that in transferring the 
amounts to the ledger you keep for withholding and F.L.C.A. tax, 
the amounts will be listed and not have to be figured out again, 


Posting Checks 


When posting checks in your ledger, it is always a good point to 
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make a check mark after the amount of the check on the stub of 
your checkbook to show that the check has been posted. Then at an 
instance one will see where he left off when posting his ledger the 
last time. This means that there will be a double check mark on 
the stub of your bank checkbook for every check written, one at 
the check number to show that the check has been returned from the 
bank, and one at the amount to show that it has been posted to the 
ledger. 


Daily Cash Balance 


It is of the utmost importance that the pastor always know how 
much money he has in the church bank account; in other words, 
that he keep a daily cash balance. This is done in a simple way on 
the stub of his checkbook by always bringing down the balance as 
he writes out his checks—not forgetting to add every deposit as it 
is made in the bank to his account. If an error occurs in posting, 
when it has been found, a notation should be made on the stub of 
the check number where the error occurred, and the correction 
made both after the last entry for the month (to obtain the correct 
balance for the month), and particularly, it must be made on the 
stub of the last check that has been written for the purpose of 
correcting the balance and, at the same time, giving some indica- 
tion as to the number of the check where the error occurred. It 
will not be necessary to correct every individual balance since it 
is taken care of at the last balance. Bringing down the cash balance 
after each check has been written will always prevent one from 
writing checks on an overdrawn account. It is, of course, very much 
out of place for a churchman to overdraw his bank account; it 
destroys credit and the good name of the parish. There is nothing 
else for the bank to do but to return the check to the depositor 
indicating “insufficient funds.” 


Writing Checks 


In writing checks, the pastor, to whom alone in most dioceses is 
given the authority to draw checks upon the parish bank account, 
should carefully watch the date, the manner of writing in the 
amount on the first line to the right of the payee of the check 
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where it is in figures only, and see that the amount is the same as 
that which is written in in the next line of the check. If there is a 
discrepancy in the writing of the amount of the check, or if it is 
illegible, the bank will return the check indicating “amount ir- 
regular.” The pastor should be sure to always use the same signa- 
ture in signing his checks—not Fr. John Smith on one occasion and 
J. Smith on another. He should always use the same signature that 
was written on the account card of the bank when the account was 
opened, otherwise the check will be returned to him “Signature 
Irregular.” Again, his signature should always be written in ink 
and never in pencil. 


Counting the Sunday Collection 


Counting the Sunday collection is a chore which should not be 
put off but taken care of without delay. In smaller parishes it can 
easily be taken care of after the Masses by the pastor and his 
assistants, or, if the pastor insists on the assistants taking care of 
the collection themselves, then Monday morning would be a more 
appropriate time. Since it is such a time-consuming matter, it is 
possible in larger parishes, where a part-time secretary is not em- 
ployed who would otherwise take care of the matter, to call in a 
couple of laymen who can be depended upon to help regularly. 
They, with the pastor and his assistants, can open the envelopes 
in a couple of hours, see that the amounts are properly inscribed, 
count the collection and prepare the deposit for the pastor. It is of 
great importance that men of good character are chosen. Men who 
are looked upon as being good Catholics and who can perform their 
task somewhere where they do not come in contact with the “come- 
and-go” of the parishioners who ordinarily call at the rectory on 
Sunday morning, ask for a Mass intention and also remark: “By 
the way, Father, how was the collection this morning?” Most pa- 
rishioners do not like their fellow parishioners to know what amounts 
they are giving, particularly those who are not giving as much as 
they should give. Sometimes, tcuchy parishioners will refuse to use 
Sunday envelopes, if they find out from other parishioners what 
their own donation last Sunday happened to be. Therefore, a maxi- 
mum of secrecy should be maintained along the same lines as that 
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maintained by the banking systems. Care in this matter engenders 
trust and better co-operation with the pastor in this phase of his 
pastoral work. 


Bank Deposit 


In making up the deposit for the bank, it is important to list the 
various items specifically and to make two carbon copies of the 
deposit slip. Also, besides giving the total currency and silver on 
the deposit slip, a list should be made of the different denomina- 
tions, e.g.: 


Currency:  ’s $1,001.00 
oe 350.00 
10’s 20.00 
Total.... $1,371.00 
Silver: H’s $ 120.00 
Q’s 60.00 
D’s 50.00 
N’s 20.00 
Ps 6.00 


Total.... $ 256.00 


Checks should be listed in the following manner: Bank number 
(e.g., 19-83), (Name) Smith, (amount) $5.00. In listing the checks, 
the purpose of including the name of the donor along with the 
number of the bank is to avoid any difficulty, in case a check for 
the same amount is listed twice, or in case it is overlooked. The 
bank teller will be able to compare your currency and cash with 
the list you have turned in, in case there is an error. He will also 
accept your adding machine tape as a proof of the total, if you 
will always put a “total” (.00 T) at the top of the running. The 
teller will be able to point out any discrepancies, if all currency, 
cash and checks are properly listed for him. The two carbon copies 
of your deposit slip are for this purpose. You will send to the bank 
the original and the first carbon copy of your deposit and keep the 
second carbon copy. The bank will keep the original for its use 
and receipt the first carbon copy for you when you make your de- 
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posit. The same manner of depositing may be followed in case your 
deposit is picked up for you at the rectory. 


Petty Cash Account 


The convenience of a petty cash account is something that every 
business man appreciates. Practically, with the parish as with every 
business, it is always necessary to have a small amount of money 
on hand to pay small bills, such as postage, a tip for the errand 
boy, or even cash purchases for the kitchen. Hence, it is convenient 
to set aside a certain amount by writing a check payable to petty 
cash, cash the check and place the cash in a petty cash box, from 
which minor payments too small to write a check for are made. A 
petty cash book, or small ledger, should be kept in which these 
small amounts are recorded. After a time when a number of entries 
have been made in your petty cash account book and your petty 
cash has become depleted, you will list the various items on the 
stub of your check book, total the different items, and for the total 
amount of petty cash spent, write another check to refund your 
petty cash account. The totals of the various items, and not the 
single amounts, will then be posted in your ledger in the various 
columns to which they belong. The one check number will give you 
the proper description. Example: 


Petty Cash—#456: Hospitality—$3.50, Maintenance—$7.00, 
Total—$10.50. 


Petty cash vouchers are sometimes used, but they must be filed for 
record, while a small ledger book is a better permanent record and 
consumes much less time. 


Annual Report 


Keeping the monthly totals up to date in the summary section 
of your ledger will indicate how income for the parish is progressing 
and how disbursements are holding the line. Besides keeping up the 
semi-annual interest, if one is obligated to make certain payments, 
or payments of a certain amount on the capital of his debt, he 
must be able to see at a glance how his funds are increasing toward 
this purpose. He will also be able to see whether or not the income 
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of his parish is keeping up with that of the previous year, whether 
it is exceeding or falling behind. He will thereby know whether or 
not he will have to resort to other means of income than those he 
is presently using. 

Attention to the monthly totals will also be a very useful aid 
toward the preparation of the annual report. Every archdiocese 
and diocese in the Church has its own annual report form set up 
according to the needs of the Ordinary of the diocese. In order to 
be able to give the Ordinary the figures that he desires for his 
diocesan report, it is necessary to be exact and specific in giving a 
true picture of what the parish is really accomplishing. For example, 
a new installation, let us say $5,000.00, should not be charged to 
upkeep or maintenance but to improvements. The Ordinary would 
be able to call to mind whether or not the necessary permission was 
obtained for such a new improvement. 

For his own information, the pastor can learn from the presence 
of a low per capita envelope collection total that only a limited 
number of his parishioners are using their Sunday envelopes regu- 
larly. Or, to put it in another fashion, a high per capita plate col- 
lection might indicate the same situation telling him that it is 
necessary for him to put more emphasis on the use of Sunday 
envelopes. Again, from the figures that he sees of the exact amount 
of tuition that was paid in to the school during the past year, he 
will learn how well the parents are co-operating with this school 
program, how close the tuition is coming toward meeting the costs 
of the school, or whether or not it should be increased. He would 
be able to see at a glance how much has to be made up from other 
sources, e.g., the Sunday collections, to keep the school functioning. 

The need for festivals, bazaars and other such means of support 
may be kept down to a minimum by fostering tithing, so highly 
recommended at the present time. 

The Ordinary should be able to take off from the parish reports 
of all of the parishes of his diocese the figures that may be needed 
to give him the total income of the diocese—when it is necessary 
for him to present such totals when requesting a new loan for the 
diocese. 

The annual report will, therefore, be easy to put together if the 
monthly balances are brought forward and the summary totals are 
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completed as the year progresses. Being exact with his work will 
then be gratifying to the pastor because of time saved and head- 
aches avoided. 

Along with the annual report of receipts and expenditures for the 
parish, a statement of assets and liabilities is usually asked for. 
Some dioceses like the Archdiocese of Seattle keep a complete file 
of the parish standing of each parish in the chancery office and do 
not ask for such a report. However, where it is required, it can be 
taken from your ledger of assets and liabilities in which you have 
the description and cost of your real estate, the cost of your church, 
rectory, convent, school and other parish buildings. The assets of 
your parish can be lined up in the following manner: 


a) Cash balance from your checking accounts. 

b) Cash balance from your savings account. 

c) The listing of your stocks and bonds, giving their actual value. 
d) Mortgages due to the parish. 

e) Parish real estate listed at current value. 

f) Notes receivable. 

g) Parish buildings, listed at cost value. 


For your parish liabilities, the following should be listed: 


a) Loans received from the diocese for building purposes, etc. 
b) Mortgages held against the parish property by the bank. 
c) Other liens against the parish property. 

d) Outstanding accounts. 

e) Unpaid bills (current), e.g., fuel, etc. 


The bank balance plus the total assets of your parish will reveal 
the total worth of your parish. Subtracting your total liabilities 
from the grand total of your parish assets, or total worth, will give 
you the net worth of your parish plant. 


Posting Sunday Envelopes 


Just as a maximum of care should be given toward the opening 
of the Sunday envelopes, so also the same care should be exercised 
in the posting of the amounts given by your parishioners. Again, 
this is a task which can be taken care of by a trusted parishioner, 
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who enjoys some knowledge of accounting. It will be advantageous 
if that person is not known to the “come-and-go” of the parish. If 
it is a lady of the parish, she herself will appreciate it if the rest 
of the parishioners are not acquainted with the work she is doing 
for the pastor. If the pastor is fortunate enough to obtain such a 
one who, because of convenient circumstances in her home, can do 
the work there, she will appreciate this convenience all the more. 
The A. J. Eggers Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, furnish a weekly 
budget accounting sheet on which there is space for eight accounts, 
four to the side for the whole year. It provides space for current 
and special donations for five Sundays for each month, an extra 
space for the same items and a space for the monthly totals. The 
accounts are numbered and take much less time than posting sepa- 
rate filing cards. 


Preparing a Quarterly Report 


Another important feature that can be taken care of by the ac- 
countant who posts the Sunday envelopes for you is the preparation 
and mailing out of a quarterly report to each individual in the 
parish using Sunday envelopes. Some may suggest that this is a 
time-consuming matter, but it is one that pays off in keeping the 
Sunday envelope contributions before the eyes of the parishioners 
and, particularly, it is a reminder to those who have a tendency 
to become lax in the use of their Sunday envelopes. The envelopes 
are addressed with the addressograph. A mimeographed statement 
will suffice for this report, such as: 

Our parish records show that during the past three months you have 
contributed $ toward church support and debt reduction. We 
are very grateful to you for your continued cooperation and pray God to 
bless you for it. 

Sincerely yours in Christ 

A systematic and continued use of the quarterly envelope report 
has proven itself in the good results produced. 


F.1.C.A. W/H Tax 


Federal withholding tax and F.I.C.A., Social Security, are matters 
that must be attended to by every pastor today. Every parish to- 
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day has a number of employees, teachers, accountants, custodians, 
sextons, janitors, cooks and housekeepers, ete. Federal withholding 
tax must be deducted from their salaries and all of them are en- 
titled to Social Security. Federal withholding tax must be forwarded 
to the office of the Director of Internal Revenue of your district 
and, likewise, the F.I.C.A. returns. It is true that nonprofit organi- 
zations are exempt from F.I.C.A. payments, such as parochial 
schools and churches, but because of the benefit that is derived by 
the employees from Social Security, it is desirable that they waive 
the exemption and pay the Social Security tax. This can be done if 
two-thirds of the employees of an exempt organization elect to 
do so. 

In computing the amount of withholding tax to be withheld, it 
is advisable to follow the tables that are furnished by the Internal 
Revenue Office rather than the percentage method. Following the 
tables simplifies matters for the pastor because of the change of 
employees, the change of income and the change in the number of 
exemptions. With the F.I.C.A., three per cent is to be withheld for 
Social Security at the present time. 

The pastor must also remember that all records pertinent to 
withholding tax and to F.I.C.A. must be kept and also be made 
available for inspection, if need be, by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. A number of forms are available for keeping the record of the 
employee’s name, address, Social Security number, the dates and 
total amount of wages earned, the amount of withholding tax with- 
held, the F.I.C.A. tax withheld and finally the net salary paid. The 
church’s identification number should always be available in case 
it is necessary to refer to your account because of an overpayment 
of one or the other sort of tax or for some other purpose. 


School Property Exemption Report 


In order to obtain exemption from real estate taxes for our paro- 
chial schools in some States, it is necessary for the Ordinary to file 
a report each year as to the receipts and expenditures of each pa- 
rochial school. The purpose of this report is to show that the paro- 
chial school is a nonprofit organization and that it is run at a 
deficit and not for a profit. In order to prepare this report properly, 
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it is necessary for the pastor to have a complete report of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures that have been made by the school sisters 
to which he will add those items such as: salaries, utilities, upkeep 
and improvements for the school and convent, from his own ledger. 
It is necessary to remind the sisters of this report and to keep in 
mind in posting disbursements, e.g., for fuel, that a separation of 
the amount used for school purposes should be kept from that used 
for the church and rectory. All expenses for the maintenance of the 
convent and other buildings pertaining to the school should be in- 
cluded in this report. 


Parish Societies 


In every parish a number of societies, both for the men and the 
women, are cultivated for the spiritual and social welfare of its 
members. These organizations generally like to engage in some ac- 
tivities for the financial benefit of the parish. The Holy Name So- 
ciety conducts bingo parties for the pastor, the Ladies Guild and 
the PTA usually do most of the work connected with the annual 
bazaar and the parish dinners. A safeguard that should be used for 
the protection of the parish is the limitation of the amount of 
funds that can be kept on hand in the bank account by the treasurer 
of each organization. This limitation will prevent the organization 
from building up funds in its own account rather than turning them 
over to the pastor for the use of the parish. 


Insurance 


The proper care of the insurance of a parish is a matter which 
the pastor should never overlook. A loss may be sustained through 
many circumstances. It is of valuable use to him to call in an 
insurance agent to go over the quality and quantity of the insurance 
that the parish has, to see where improvements may be made 
through coverage with blanket policies and other advantages. From 
time to time, a new list of the various policies which are held upon 
the parish should be made and checked over. As a rule, the original 
policy is kept on file in the Chancery Office, and the parish receives 
a duplicate copy. Sometimes, the agent forgets to forward to the 
parish the duplicate copy, so the premium should not be paid until 
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the duplicate is on hand to insure its presence in the parish office. 
It is also a very good practice to dispose of outdated policies which 
are of no value. With a change of personnel, a new pastor may 
pick up an old policy, overlook the date and think he has coverage 
when the policy actually has elapsed. A very good practice is to 
keep an insurance survey page in your extra ledger, where the list 
of assets and liabilities is kept—one can see at a glance when 
policies are due and when premiums have been paid. Ordinarily, 
coverage should be carried on buildings for fire, comprehensive 
liability, theft, plate glass breakage and automobiles used for parish 
work. Accident policies for the school children are ordinarily carried 
by the individual. The policies should be written up in the same 
name as that in which the property is held, which usually is in the 
name of the corporation of the diocese or archdiocese where it hap- 
pens to be located. 


Sunday Envelopes 


I do not believe it is necessary to devote time today to advocat- 
ing the use of the Sunday envelope system, since it is so commonly 
accepted and used as the most successful means of collecting church 
support. We should urge our parishioners to donate a certain per- 
centage according to the needs of the parish, let us say five per cent, 
from their weekly income in their Sunday envelope. In most cases, 
this means would very well take care of the financial needs of the 
parish. 

Again, we have not placed much emphasis on the manner of 
investing parish surplus funds, since the situation with most parishes 
today is that they are burdened with a heavy debt from some 
building program that had to be undertaken. If, however, a parish 
happens to be so fortunate as to be out of debt and is in a position 
to invest surplus funds (if it is not necessary to deposit these sur- 
plus funds with the Chancery where the Ordinary will use them 
for the needs of other parishes, and will pay your parish the going 
rate of interest), then the pastor may invest such funds in govern- 
ment bonds or some diversified investment stocks where he knows 
that the investments will be secure. I prefer the transferring of 
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the funds to the Chancery Office, even though the rate of interest 
paid might be less lucrative. ’ 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that, because of the many 
demands that are made upon the pastor’s time today other than 
just those which must be given to the care of souls, and, since 
sooner or later he will be thrown into some building or financial 
program demanding special training in the handling of church funds 
(if he hires only a single janitor he must set up books), somewhere 
along the line of his education a course in accounting be furnished 
him, giving him at least a minimum of knowledge of the kind of 
accounting that will be expected of him. Just yesterday one of my 
assistants, out five years, came to me with his Youth Club bank 
statement saying: “I need your assistance. The account is off 
balance—where do I find it?” 

To save time, modern methods and machinery should be used. 
Some companies are furnishing an IBM sorting and posting machine 
for the Sunday envelopes and, of course, many parishes use a coin- 
sorting machine for the Sunday collection cash. The banks will 
furnish tubes for the sorting machines and hours of tedious wrap- 
ping will be avoided. 

The above methods of bookkeeping have been found to be practi- 
cal, though perhaps they may not be the latest. Improvements 
should always be welcomed, particularly where they will help us 
to apply the excellence of our Franciscan vow of poverty and obtain 
better results for those whose funds we administer. 


Cea) 


DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OF FRANCISCAN CORPORATIONS 


Fr. Kenan Osporne, O.F.M. 


General Introduction 


It would be well, by way of a preliminary orientation, to review 
briefly some of the basic components of corporations, before we go 
more into the relationship of corporations and our Franciscan Prov- 
inces. This preliminary orientation surely has little to offer by way 
of interest, but it is necessary so that we all remain within the same 
frame of reference. 

Corporations have become necessary for our modern economy. 
If an individual person, alone, does something, it is easy to pinpoint 
the responsibility. If he owns a parcel of land, it is clear in whom 
the title of the land has been vested. Even a man and wife can 
own things jointly, can be sued jointly, can enjoy profitable returns 
jointly from their common ventures. 

When a group of people, however, combine for some business, 
then a definite program is necessary so that responsibilities and 
obligations can be clearly assigned, and things are not allowed to 
ride under the guise of a blurred mob. Hence, civil law has evolved 
a rigid and painstakingly clear program for associated groups of 
people, so that they can own property in common, so that they 
can enjoy profitable returns, so that they can sue and be sued. 
This program by law is that of the corporation. 

When the individuals decide to merge together into this legal 
unity of a corporation, they must follow the corporation law pre- 
scribed by the State wherein they hope to do business. State cor- 
poration law is different in California from the law here in 
Pennsylvania. In fact, almost every State will have certain factors 
uniquely its own. 

Some points, however—and these are the more fundamental 
points—are the same for all fifty of our States. A corporation’s 
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ingredients remain constant no matter where you are and these in- 
gredients can be counted as follows: 


1) Articles of incorporation 

2) By-Laws of the corporation 

3) Members of the corporation 

4) The board of directors or the board of trustees 
5) The officers of the corporation. 


The first item that the group of individuals must formulate is 
The Articles of Incorporation. These articles will state in general 
terms: 


1) The name of the corporation 

2) The purpose of the corporation 

3) The county in the State where the principal place for the 
handling of business is located 

4) The number of directors or trustees 

5) The names and addresses of the first incorporators. 


Once these articles of incorporation have been formulated, they 
must be submitted to the Secretary of State at the State Capitol, 
where they would be approved and duly filed. This having been 
done, the corporation begins its existence. 

The next step in establishing the corporation is usually the for- 
mation of the by-laws of the corporation. In these by-laws the 
ordinary working process of the corporation is spelled out in detail. 
The by-laws will state: 


1) When and where the meetings are to take place each year. 

2) The qualifications for membership in the corporation. 

3) The qualifications for the board of directors, together with the 
method of their election, the duration of their office, the scope 
of their duties. 

4) The qualifications for the officers, as also their method of 
election, the duration of their office, and the scope of their 
duties. 

5) The agenda for the meetings. 


In these by-laws, then, it is stated clearly: 
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1) Who can be members. Thus the membership in the corpora- 


tion is clearly delineated. 


2) Who are the directors. Thus the directorship is also brought 


under a controlled, well-defined pattern. 


3) Who can be officers. Thus the officers and administrators of 


the corporation are also contained within a controlled and 
well-defined scope. 


With these matters of The Articles of Incorporation, the By-Laws, 
the Members, the Board of Directors, and the Officers clearly pro- 
vided for, a well-functioning corporation begins to operate effec- 
tively. 


Franciscan Corporations 


We now can turn to the matter of corporations as they affect 
our several Franciscan Provinces. We find that as friars we are in- 
volved in corporations on many counts. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


We have a general or parent corporation, which represents 
our individual Province as a totality. You can look through 
any Catholic Directory, and you will notice after every diocese 
and every religious community their legal title. I am sure 
that your own Province or Commissariat has the same struc- 
ture. 

We have educational corporations, such as a university or 
college, a high school or seminary, which is set up on a corpo- 
ration-structure. 

We have charitable and religious corporations, such as a wel- 
fare institution, a hotel for the poor, a dining room for the 
poor, a retreat house, etc. These would have been set up as 
corporations to provide for legacies and endowments or for 
purposes of tax exemption. 

We have miscellaneous corporations, such as the Hour of St. 
Francis, a magazine, etc. 


Each of these categories must be protected legally, so that our 
apostolic work can progress securely. 

In each Province or Commissary, I am sure, there have been 
developed over the years various corporations to handle the needs 
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as they arose. Each of you can today look over your Province and 
tally up a number of corporations which are serving your respec- 
tive needs. These corporations are an accomplished fact. Our pres- 
ent concern is not to do away with them or to create them anew, 
but simply to investigate their structure and operation so that we 
are guaranteed the most security a corporation can provide. The 
first item that is necessary for a sound corporation is qualified legal 
counsel. 


Qualified Legal Counsel 


On this matter of legal advice from competent sources, we should 
not skimp or try to fool ourselves. Our ordination did not make us 
attorneys. We know the Law of God, but not the laws of the States. 
Thus we stand in need of advice from experts in the legal field. 

Moreover, our Provinces or Commissaries are scattered over sev- 
eral States, each of which has a distinct corporation law with its 
own intricacies. There are men whose business it is to know these 
respective differences. They are complimented when a religious 
group asks them to help. They are flattered to think that they 
represent in legal matters a religious order. They will charge, of 
course, but generally at a reduced rate. The fee, of course, will still 
be considerable, but for the security it gives a Province, the fee is 
slight indeed. 

It surely cannot be overstated how much we require legal aid. 
This is primarily a matter of the Provincial administration. In 
their budget programming a good share must be allocated to this 
end. There will undoubtedly be many years when no large-scale 
legal situation arises involving the Province. But just when we 
think we are secure and relax our association with the Provincial 
attorney, we generally fall into a legal crisis. 

One religious community on the Coast had set up a corporation 
with the aid of an attorney. As soon as legal entity was established, 
the community terminated its ties with the attorney in an effort to 
save money. A few years passed by, and a legal situation arose in- 
volving themselves as a corporation. Because they had not held 
meetings and elections as prescribed by law, they lost their case. 
Had they, over the years, relied on the judgment of an attorney to 
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check and guide this legal side of their activity, they would have 
been in good standing and not have suffered the severe loss that 
they did. There is many an unscrupulous person who does not hesi- 
tate to scalp a religious group on the question of title to land, con- 
tracts, wills and bequests. 

Thus, the Provincial administration must be large-handed in al- 
lowing an association with the attorneys. They should have no 
hesitation in at least checking ahead of time with the lawyer in 
any large venture or program. Others, too, besides the Provincial 
administrators, as far as their capacity allows, should also be will- 
ing to insist on legal counsel. Such men in a Province would be the 
president of a university or college, the principal of a high school 
or seminary, the director of a retreat house or some welfare institu- 
tion. The attitude generally in the Province or Commissary should 
certainly be a prudent and active dependence on Provincial legal 
counsel. This is the first factor in maintaining a solid corporation 
structure. 


Unified Structure 


The history of our Order has never been rigidly autocratic in its 
administration. There are Orders and Communities in the Church 
where the Generalate must be consulted in almost every program. 
Provincial curias and local superiors have often little independent 
jurisdiction. This has surely been far from the Franciscan mold. In 
comparison with other religious groups we tend toward a more re- 
laxed form of administration—relaxed in the sense that Provincial 
curias and local superiors have a great deal of individual responsi- 
bility. They can do many things on their own, without constant 
recourse to a higher regulatory body. This more family-like ad- 
ministration has surely been a hallmark of our Order. 

Without going contrary to this spirit, so truly Franciscan, it 
would be wise to say that in the matter of corporations the better 
program for our Franciscan setup is one of centralized control. 

There are so many things that must be taken care of in a corpo- 
ration. There must be an annual meeting of the members, an annual 
meeting of the board of trustees, election of officers and trustees as 
provided for in the by-laws of the corporation, the minute book 
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must be kept up-to-date—some states require a record of members, 
listing their names and addresses, the date of their commencement 
as a member and the date of their termination as a member. Copies 
of the minutes of the meeting must be sent often to the Provincial 
office. Some States require an annual filing and a fee for such filing 
even in the case of nonprofit corporations. Some States have a time- 
limit on the duration of the corporation and this requires a renewal 
of the corporation when that time arrives. With this roster of de- 
tails, it is easy to foresee that our corporations might very easily 
lag in being kept up-to-date. 

Thus, it would seem best that the goal of our Franciscan Corpora- 
tions in any given Province or Commissariat should be unified 
centralization. 

1) As far as membership is concerned, this membership would be 
limited exclusively to the Provincial, the Custos and the Four De- 
finitors. No one else in the Province is a member of any corporation. 
Thus each of the Provincial corporations has only the six mem- 
bers, and their membership begins on their election to the Provincial 
administration and it terminates with the expiration of their office. 

2) As far as the board of directors or the board of trustees is 
concerned, it would seem best that these, too, are exclusively the 
Provincial, the Custos and the Definitors. Thus members and di- 
rectors are co-terminous. There are six members. There are also six 
directors. Whoever is a member is also a director, and vice versa. 
The offices of trustee and director begin with their election to the 
Provincial administration and terminate when they leave office. 

3) As far as the officers of the corporations are concerned, the 
Provincial automatically is the president of each and every corpora- 
tion. The Custos is the vice-president; the secretary of the Province 
is the secretary of the corporations. The treasurer of the Province 
is the treasurer of the corporation. You will notice that the secre- 
tary and treasurer—not being directly on the Definitorium where 
policies are made, etc—are not members of the Corporation. Legally, 
they are looked upon as persons from the outside brought in for 
an executive job—that of secretary or treasurer. Here, too, these 
offices are held as long as the person is connected with the Provincial 
administration. As long as the Provincial and Custos are in office, 
they are respectively the president and vice-president of the corpo- 
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rations. As long as the secretary of the Province is in office, he is 
the automatic secretary for the corporations. This principle applies 
also to the treasurer of the Province. 

4) There is a standard set of by-laws drawn up for each and 
every corporation in the Province, so that structurally they are 
alike insofar as this is possible. 

5) Meetings, then, are held during one of the sessions of the 
Definitorium each year, and in the matter of a few hours the corpo- 
rations annually are brought up to date. There is a meeting for the 
members and a meeting for the board of directors. Often the meet- 
ings are just routine; often there will be special business involved. 
At the time of the Provincial Chapter or Congressus, notice of the 
newly-elected officers or trustees will be set down in the minute 
book. 

6) The Provincial Curia will have in its archives a complete set 
of minute books for each of the corporations. It will then be up to 
the Provincial Secretary or someone else connected with the office 
to make sure that these are brought up to date. 

With this centralized, unified structure of all Franciscan corpora- 
tions, the legal niceties are carefully provided for. No doubt it 
would be nice to leave these corporations in the hands of the local 
concern—the college or the seminary or the retreat house involved 
—but sad to say with a change of personnel at these various local 
levels there has often been a sad neglect of some of these aspects. 
Some local administrators will do an excellent job where the corpo- 
ration is involved; others will not. To guarantee that the corpora- 
tions do not go to seed and weaken the Province legally, the best 
procedure is to concentrate such matters with the Provincial ad- 
ministration. Generally, only the better administrators of the Prov- 
ince are elected to the offices of Provincial, Custos, Definitor, 
Secretary, Treasurer. Here then are top men, qualified and alert to 
administrative needs. Here we find the best security for the corpo- 
rations. These men, because of their office, are genuinely interested 
in sound administration and will see to it that the several corpora- 
tions are legally sound. They will take time for the meetings, make 
sure that minute books are up-to-date, make sure that matters are 
filed with the secretary of State when this would be needed. In the 
Provincial administration there is generally a continuing excellence 
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of administration. On the local level, the excellence of administra- 
tion can more easily fluctuate, with the result that some six years 
or so of poor administration can undo much previous work to 
guarantee solid corporations. 

Nor should it be objected that this places too much power in the 
hands of the central administration. There is not that much “say” 
in this matter of corporations. We have corporations not to govern 
our Province or to establish Provincial Ordinances. These are mat- 
ters for the Definitorium to handle on their own without a corpora- 
tion. We have corporations merely to safeguard our legal interests. 
Our Provinces are more than a corporation; they are a religious 
group. Thus, the few things that would come to the central board 
by way of competence will be merely a matter of signatures on the 
more important problems: tax exemption, large building contracts, 
selling and buying land, wills and bequests, etc. The Definitorium 
will still regulate the Province in the ordinary way that it does 
currently. There is little danger of any interference between the 
local concern and the Provincial board, simply because of a central- 
ized corporation program. 

The advantages of the centralized program far outweigh the in- 
convenience of having to send papers from time to time into the 
Provincial office for signatures and sealing. The advantages can be 
summed up in the following: 


1) Unified corporation structure. 

2) The best guarantee for regular mectings, election of officers, 
recorded minutes of the meetings. 

3) The best guarantee that legally the corporations of the Prov- 
ince are sound and solid. 

4) The best guarantee for a continuing excellence of the corpora- 
tions, even with the change of personnel. 

5) A very prompt and facile procedure in the handling of corpo- 
ration problems, since the men involved are all together in 
one place. 


It might be asked why the several corporations are not reduced to 
just one large corporation. This is not wise on many counts: 


1) There is the question of the several States in which our Prov- 
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inces operate as a corporation. It is often better that a corporation 
be set up for each State. 

2) There is the question of tax exemption, which is often better 
left to the institution concerned—a seminary for instance. Should 
there be but one corporation, then all the assets and liabilities of 
the corporation—which would mean the Province—would have to 
be set out in detail. In the question of tax-exemption for one place, 
this might cause some trouble, particularly if all the Provincial 
assets had to be publicly itemized. Dioceses usually place all their 
tax-exempt institutions and facilities under one corporation, and 
all others under another. This helps in the annual filing for tax- 
exemption. 

3) There is also the question of wills. People will leave some 
bequest to a seminary; psychologically it is better if they recite in 
their will that so much goes to such and such a seminary, rather 
than to some general corporation representing the Province as a 
whole. 


We must also consider the fact that our Franciscan corporations 
have been established for a given need, and thus it is better to keep 
the status quo, rather than change the program on a sweeping radi- 
cal basis. 

To put the centralized program for corporations into effect, there 
is need once again of legal counsel. Generally, over a span of a few 
years most of the corporations can be standardized. In many in- 
stances it will mean only the adoption of new by-laws. In some 
instances it will also entail amending some of the Articles of In- 
corporation. These are matters that could best be settled by the 
consultation with an attorney. 


Conclusion 


This has been a rather dry approach to a matter that is not of 
immediate practical value. After all, we utilize corporations more 
as an assist to our efforts than as a sine qua non unit. In this we 
would differ from U.S. Steel, or Kaiser Industries, whose total 
existence depends on the corporation structure. Since we are far 
more than a corporation, this legal aspect of our Francisean life 
is meant to contribute to a better-working and mare effective Fran- 
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ciscan apostolate. It is something that we cannot do without in our 
modern society, but it is something that must be kept in place. 
Since we cannot do without it, we should assure ourselves of sound 
corporation programs. Since we should keep it in its proper place, 
we should be sure it is a good tool, a useful channel, a necessary 
adjunct. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE THIRD ORDER 


Wiuuiam FE). Corcoran 


Father Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., former Executive Secretary of 
the Third Order of St. Francis in North America, in a leadership 
course for tertiaries of the Sacred Heart Tertiary Province, held 
in Chicago several years ago, stated: “the issue of money touches 
an exposed nerve in the best of people.” The Franciscan tertiary 
in the United States or Canada, in my opinion, is amongst the best 
of people and is the most generous contributor in the world. In- 
formed of the facts and convinced of the needs, he willingly pro- 
vides a treasury or common fund to meet the material requirements 
of his fraternity, his Tertiary Province, and the Federated Prov- 
inces of North America. He should know why his generous and 
charitable contributions are needed; he should know how and where 
his offerings are disbursed. It is the purpose of this paper to con- 
sider the administration of Third Order finances on three levels: 
The Fraternity, the Tertiary Province, and the Federated Provinces. 


New Constitutions on Government in the Third Order 


Article 94, Chapter 3, Section I, of the new Constitutions defines 
the government of the Third Order Secular of St. Francis thusly: 

The government of the Third Order is of a double kind, in conformity 

with its particular nature: external, which is exercised by the Church and 


by the four Regular Franciscan Families; and wmternal, which common 
law leaves in the hands of the tertiaries themselves. 


This precept, then, places the responsibility 


1. of the spiritual government on the Church and the members 
of the First Order and the Third Order Regular (Chapter 3, Section 
II, Articles 95 through 119) ; 

2. of the material government on the tertiary (Chapter 3, Sec- 
tion III, Articles 120 through 146). 


238 
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Article 120 states: “The internal government of a fraternity, as 
a moral person within the Third Order, belongs to the council of 
the fraternity. This council consists of a minister prefect and coun- 
cilors, and constitutes also the advisory board of the director.” 

This is a most welcome article, especially to interested and active 
tertiaries, and it is already in force in successful fraternities and 
Tertiary Provinces. Responsible laymen manage and conduct the 
material affairs, thereby permitting the spiritual directors and the 
Father Commissaries more time to perform important spiritual 
work. Furthermore, this responsibility on the layman could encour- 
age prospects for membership in the Third Order from the higher 
echelon of successful leaders in business, industry and education. 

Each level of Third Order activity demands organization and 
organization requires finances placed in the treasury known in 
Third Order circles as the common fund. The fraternity is an organ- 
ization headed by a minister prefect and a duly elected council 
(Art. 122) from which the treasurer is appointed (Art. 138) to ad- 
minister the funds. 

Since the treasurer is the watch-dog of the common fund, either 
in the fraternity, the Tertiary Province, or in the Federated Prov- 
inces, some consideration should be given his qualifications for the 
office. He should be competent, trustworthy, understanding of simple 
bookkeeping and business techniques, and able to give adequate 
time to the financial operations of his position. He is responsible 
for the finances of the organization because he guards the common 
fund, receives all moneys, pays all bills, and guides the council 
members in proper expenditures, usually determined by a well-de- 
signed budget. Article 144 of the new Constitutions outlines the 
duties of the treasurer as follows: 


The treasurer shall keep carefully the offerings made to the fraternity, 
and shall note in a special ledger the day, the month, and the year when 
they were given to him, and also the name of the person who gave or 
collected them. 

With the consent of the council he shall distribute alms to members 
and others in need, and carefully provide the things necessary for the 
fraternity and for the dignity of divine worship, noting, as above, the 
respective expenses in the ledger. 

He shall make a report of his financial administration three times a year 
to the council, and once a year to the fraternity as a whole, following 
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an examination of the ledgers and of the cash-box by at least two con- 
trollers appointed by the council. 

The financial structure of the fraternity differs from that of the 
Tertiary Province and the Federated Provinces. The fraternity con- 
siders a much wider distribution of funds than the other two, in 
this respect, that the common fund of the fraternity is to aid the 
poorer members of the fraternity, especially in times of illness, pro- 
vide for the dignity of divine worship, and to support the man- 
agerial policies of the fraternity (Art. 133-5); “to administer the 
goods of the fraternity and to distribute the alms”; whereas, the 
Tertiary Province and the Federated Provinces need concern them- 
selves only with administration expenses, with no claim on the 
treasury for charity. 


Disbursements from the Common Fund 


Disbursements of the fraternity’s common fund are divided into 
two classifications: justice and charity. 


A. Claims of justice include: 

1. Offering to the spiritual director, 

2. Offering to the fraternity Church and pastor, 

3. Promotion of the fraternity and the Third Order, 

4. Education of officers and members, 

5. Subscriptions to Third Order magazines for the spiritual 
director and the officers, 

6. Inter-fraternity events, 

7. Fraternity library, 

8. Monthly bulletin, 

9. Annual per capita contributions based on professed mem- 
bers, 

10. Conventions, institutes, rallies and like events, 

11. Normal operating expenses (supplies, postage, etc.). 


B. Claims of charity include: 
1. Sick and needy of the fraternity, 
2. Hospitality (a treat on the house occassionally), 
3. Monthly Mass stipends for living and deceased members 
of the fraternity, 
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4. Special Mass stipends for the deceased at time of death, 

. Grants of money, 

6. Charity: a. within the fraternity; b. beyond the borders 
of the fraternity. 


on 


Larger and wealthy fraternities may consider wider uses of the 
common fund as suggested in the manual Managing Your Third 
Order Fraternity, (pp. 42-48) : 


1: 


or B® C& dN 


Provide the fraternity’s own headquarters and meeting rooms. 
Build, buy or lease, but have something the fraternity can 
call its own “headquarters.” 


. Take care of the sick and aged. 

. Establish Credit Unions, the “poor men’s banks.” 

. Incorporate the fraternity under state law. 

. Tithe the gross income with a certain percentage for the aid 


of a Franciscan mission, preferably to support the Franciscan 
Missionary Union. 


The disbursements from the common fund will vary, dependent 
on the size of the fraternity and the economic position of its mem- 


bers. 


Receipts to the Common Fund 


The receipts of the fraternity originate from several sources. 
They depend much on local custom, economics and the tertiary’s 
knowledge regarding the common fund. Most common are: 


i 


Monthly conference collections (some fraternities use the at- 
tendance envelope system), 


2. Voluntary contributions for certain activities, 
3. 
4 
5 


Sales of supplies and religious articles, 


. Special assessments, 
. Wills, gifts, grants, donations, ete. 


Receipts of the Tertiary Province and the Federated Provinces, 
although similar, result from: 


Le 


Per capita contributions: 
a. For the Tertiary Province from the fraternity for each pro- 
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fessed member, in a stipulated amount provided for in the 
Tertiary Province’s constitutions, and dependent on the 
fraternity’s willingness to cooperate with the progress of 
the Tertiary Province, allowing that each fraternity is 
autonomous. 

b. For the Federated Provinces from the Tertiary Province 
for each professed member in a stipulated amount provided 
for in the Federation’s constitutions, dependent on the Ter- 
tiary Province’s willingness to participate in the program 
of the Federated Provinces. 

. Sale of supplies, services, etc. 

. Registration fees for conventions, congresses, institutes, rallies, 
and similar gatherings. 

4, Wills, gifts, grants, donations, etc. 


bo 


Oo 


Attitudes Concerning the Common Fund 


The financial aspect of the Third Order of St. Francis, an im- 
portant point to be emphasized during novice instructions, offers 
the Franciscan Tertiary a way and means to apply the spirit of 
sacrifice and poverty. He must understand the claims of justice and 
charity on the treasury of the organization. 


The Common Fund of a Third Order Fraternity is gaining more promi- 
nence. It is now looked upon as much more than a piggy-bank for a 
token collection of nickels and dimes from the members to indicate their 
presence at the meetings, but as each individual member’s piggy-bank of 
poverty. Into the Common Fund the members of the Third Order deposit 
amounts which are saved by the spirit of poverty. The Common Fund 
becomes a very practical and a real means for the members to practice 
moderation which included magnanimity (or open-heartedness) and at 
root is the spirit of poverty or selflessness. Briefly, you save on yourself 
in order to have more to bestow on others, after the example of St. 
Elizabeth (Managing Your Third Order Fraternity). 


The Rule of the Third Order of St. Francis, in Chapter II, Article 
12, demands that the tertiary contribute of his material wealth to 
the common fund of the fraternity, no matter how small, to ac- 
complish the spirit of poverty. Even the tertiary with only ten 
cents shares part of this wealth with the fraternity. It gives him the 
chance, however small, to help his fellow tertiaries. The Rule pro- 
vides the Franciscan Tertiary blessed with material wealth and 
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success the opportunity to share these blessings with the poorer 
members. For example, the St. John Baptist Tertiary Province re- 
quests a $3.00 per capita contribution for each professed member 
in the fraternity. This assessment is made against the fraternity 
and not the tertiary. This $3.00 per capita contribution amounts to 
25¢ per month. The tertiary with only ten cents cannot meet this 
request; therefore, the more wealthy members of the fraternity, by 
giving according to their means, pay the way for their lesser breth- 
ren. Thereby, these tertiaries apply Article 47 of the new Constitu- 
tions, which reads: “Accordingly, let them beware of committing 
any sin in acquiring and enjoying temporal goods. Rather, let them 
share these things with their neighbors.” Thusly, the Franciscan 
tertiary develops the spirit of detachment from material things. 

Some believe that the common fund of the fraternity should be 
used much more than is now practiced for the poorer members of 
the fraternity. This action was proposed earlier as a wider use of 
the common fund. The following statement appears in Managing 
Your Third Order Fraternity (p. 42): 


Though there is hardly a Common Fund big enough to do this ade- 
quately, perhaps an attempt can be made to give supplemental aid. 
Surely, in time of emergency the Common Fund should be available to 
needy and deserving tertiaries. 
This might become a reality if the tertiaries would give of their 
excess material wealth as did the tertiaries of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Then there was a greater need, for no government agencies, 
federal, state or local, provided aid for the poor and needy. In this 
twentieth century, however, a number of agencies supply the needs 
of the distressed, at least in certain parts of the United States. 
Rather than complain about the taxes and contributions which sup- 
port these agencies, the tertiary should consider such taxes as forced 
contributions to a common fund for the unfortunate beneficiaries. 
Again quoting Managing Your Third Order Fraternity, p. 41: 
Besides the Third Order Common Fund, many other demands are made 
on a tertiary’s pocket-book—some for Justice, and others from charity. 
Supporting one’s parish, for instance, is one of the first obligations. Aid- 
ing parents when that is necessary is surely a prime obligation. Added 


to that, there are many appeals both civic and religious, that increasingly 
make demands on everyone today. In the long run, a tertiary’s own little 
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Common Fund Kitty is the ideal way to practice the spirit of poverty 
in a practical manner. 

Caution must be used when introducing the tertiary to the need 
and practicality of the common fund. The spirit of detachment and 
poverty should be stressed. In the announcement of this Franciscan 
Educational Conference there appears this statement: 


Poverty demands that we safeguard the alms of the faithful, spend them 
wisely for spiritual advantage and religious pursuits, always ready to 
give a strict accounting of them to our superiors. Up-to-date fiscal poli- 
cies, business techniques, and financial skills are expected of us by our 
benefactors. 
The tertiary interested in promoting the Third Order of St. Francis 
and its various apostolates beyond the normal means of personal 
contact and good example, welcomes the opportunity to contribute 
to the advancement programs of the Tertiary Provincial and Fed- 
erated organizations, especially when he knows that they are being 
used for good works and just causes. 
Caution, too, must be exercised by energetic and ambitious com- 
mittees that they do not use the tertiary as a milking station for 
every fund raising campaign. 


The Tertiary Province 


The Tertiary Province, organized according to Article 121 of the 
new Constitutions, incurs obligations dependent on the geographical 
size of its Jurisdiction and the activities of the Father Commissary. 
For example, the St. John Baptist Tertiary Province extends from 
Ohio to New Mexico; from the Upper Peninsula of Michigan to the 
furthermost tip of Louisiana, embracing more than 8300 tertiaries 
in 80 fraternities; while the Commissariat of the Holy Land, con- 
sidered a Tertiary Province by the Federation, has but two fraterni- 
ties of less than 300 tertiaries in one city, Washington, D.C. 

Organized Tertiary Provinces have a Tertiary Provincial Council 
set up according to the constitutions of the particular Province. 
Larger Tertiary Provinces are divided into regions directed by 
Regional Commissaries and Regional Councils. The Regional Com- 
missaries are appointed by the Father Provincial, according to the 
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status of the Province. Laymen on the Tertiary Provincial Council 
are elected at the Tertiary Province conventions, and one member 
is appointed to the office of treasurer. 

The Father Commissary is required to visit each fraternity, one 
each year, whether or not his Tertiary Province is organized (Article 
109, 3). He must provide services to the fraternities and to the 
tertiaries. He should meet occasionally with the Regional Com- 
missaries and the Tertiary Provincial Council, if he has such as- 
sistants and regions. His travels to the fraternities incur expenses, 
and someone should be in his office while he is away to prevent the 
accumulation of a huge pile of detail. In this case, a secretary is 
employed to keep an orderly office, answer mail promptly and keep 
the Father Commissary’s office on an efficiently operating basis. It 
is easily seen, therefore, that an efficient Tertiary Province organi- 
zation requires substantial funds for operating expenses such as 
these: 


1. Salaries for the Father Commissary, secretary and other em- 
ployed personnel. Most areas believe that the Third Order 
should pay its own way; some believe that the First Order 
should foot the bills. 

2. Office equipment, furniture and fixtures wear out and must 
be replaced. 

3. The Father Commissary should have an automobile financed 
and supported by the Tertiary Province. 

4. Office supplies and materials with which to work. 

5. Bulletins, literature, and announcements should be provided 
to fraternities, tertiaries, isolated tertiaries, sick and shut-in 
tertiaries (Article 100, 1-2-4). 

6. Travel expenses for the Commissary and members of the 
Tertiary Provincial Council when called upon to attend the 
annual meeting. 

7. Assistance and service to the Regional Commissaries (Art. 

109, 3). 

. Service to fraternities (Art. 109, 3). 

9. Mechanics for the collection of the per capita contributions 
for the Federated Provinces, the Hour of St. Francis and 
other projects. 


Qo 
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10. Provisions for conventions, rallies, institutes (Art. 109, 5). 
11. Collection agency for special funds (pledges, missions). 


Again using the St. John Baptist Tertiary Province as an ex- 
ample, ten years ago it operated on a per capita contribution of 35¢ 
(5¢ for the Tertiary Province, 5¢ for the Federated Provinces, and 
25¢ for the Hour of St. Francis radio apostolate). After the Na- 
tional Quinquennial Congress in Milwaukee, 1952, the per capita 
contribution was increased to $1.00 (25¢ for the Tertiary Province, 
25¢ for the Federated Provinces, and 50¢ for the Hour of St. 
Francis). Five years later, at the Tertiary Province meeting in con- 
junction with the 1957 Quinquennial Third Order Congress in Bos- 
ton, the delegates present accepted a proposal to increase the per 
capita contribution to $3.00 for each active and professed tertiary 
in the Tertiary Province. The distribution of this per capita con- 
tribution was to be $2.25 for the Tertiary Province, 25¢ for the 
Federated Provinces and 50¢ for the Hour of St. Francis. The Ter- 
tiary Provincial Council met during Easter week of 1958 and ap- 
proved the $3.00 per capita contribution. This increase, with the 
blessings of the Father Provincial, made the Tertiary Province self- 
supporting. Each increase, of course, met with opposition; but by 
careful education of Spiritual Director and tertiary, the St. John 
Baptist Tertiary Province receives almost one hundred per cent 
co-operation from the fraternities. Other Tertiary Provinces have 
experienced similar success. 


The Federated Provinces 


The new Constitutions provide for an organization such as the 
Federated Provinces of the Third Order of St. Francis in North 
America (Art. 121, Sec. 3). Membership or affiliation with the Fed- 
eration is voluntary on the part of the Tertiary Province, although 
for unified action on a broad scale, every Tertiary Province is en- 
couraged to become associated with the Federation and take an 
active part in its program. The Third Order of St. Francis in North 
America maintains a Central Office in Chicago, Illinois, with Fr. 
Philip Marquard, O.F.M., as the Executive Secretary. The Council 
of the Federation consists of three members of the Franciscan First 
Order (a Franciscan, a Capuchin and a Conventual) and one mem- 
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ber of the Third Order Regular, one tertiary priest and three terti- 
ary laymen elected at the Quinquennial Congress. One of the laymen 
is appointed to the office of Treasurer. 

This organization, too, much like the Tertiary Province, incurs 
many expenses, but on a broader scale: 


ib 


Salaries for the Executive Secretary, now a full-time member, 
loaned by the Sacred Heart Province, and his lay assistants; 
office rent, office expense, travel expense. 

Promoting apostolates in keeping with the Third Order, sug- 
gested by the Holy Father (Sunday Observance, Modesty 
Crusade, Interracial Councils, Communications). 


. Revising literature pertinent to the Federation: 


a. Handbook of the Third Order to agree with the new Con- 
stitutions; 
b. Revision of the Federation’s Constitutions. 


. The annual meeting of the Executive Council with the Father 


Commissaries and their representatives. 


. Maintenance of a collection agency for special projects: 


a. Hour of St. Francis Radio and Television ; 

b. Jurisdictional projects (Blessed Virgin Mary Basilica at 
Nazareth). 

Prepare, edit and publish bulletins and promotional material 

(Newsletter, Monthly Conference Bulletin, Youth Digest, St. 

Benedict the Moor Newsletter, etc.). 


. To maintain unified action on a bi-national scale and to justify 


the statement in The Franciscans, (pp. 99-100): “Especially 
in the United States, the Franciscans, Conventuals and Capu- 
chins have been brought more closely together by their co- 
operative work for the organization and promotion of the 
Third Order Secular and by their annual gatherings in the 
Franciscan Educational Conference.” 


Ten years ago the Central Office operated on a five cents per 
capita contribution, which was increased to twenty-five cents at the 
Quinquennial Congress in Milwaukee, 1952. Here, too, there was 
objection to the increase; but zealous and co-operative Father Com- 
missaries, realizing the need for additional income for the Central 
Office, accepted the increase. Every year the per capita income to 
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the Central Office is greater than the year before, testifying to the 
interest of the Father Commissaries and the tertiaries to promote 
the Federation and its projects in their respective Tertiary Prov- 
inces. 


A United Third Order of St. Francis in North America 


These are the reasons for a per capita contribution to a common 
fund. How else can we promote the Third Order of St. Francis in 
this modern age? The organization of the Federated Provinces is 
necessary to maintain nation-wide projects; the Tertiary Province 
is necessary to develop the suggestions of the Federation according 
to its own norms, as well as to promote its own programs; the 
organized fraternity is necessary to put into action the suggestions 
of both the Federation and the Tertiary Province; and the tertiary 
acts on the suggestions by putting them into practice in his own 
environment. Again referring to the announcement of this Francis- 
can Educational Conference: “the modern Franciscan is one whose 
efficient business management and life of commercial affairs must 
reflect his spiritual outlook. While we do not work for money, we 
realize that without money we cannot work nor provide the physi- 
cal facilities to carry on our spiritual life and apostolate.” 

If the tertiary is to do more than seek his own personal sanctifi- 
cation, he needs to be properly educated in the Franciscan Third 
Order; he needs to hear about other activities; and he needs the 
encouragement to participate in the well-laid plans established by 
his fraternity, his Tertiary Province and his Federated Provinces. 
He needs to know that “up-to-date” fiscal policies, business tech- 
niques and financial skills are being used by his leaders and those 
entrusted with the administration of the common funds on the three 


levels of organization. 


It is time to discard the mask of false poverty, and put to use the real 
spirit of Franciscan poverty, charity and brotherly love. “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Poverty of spirit for 
tertiaries means living a life of moderation and retrenching our desires. 
The true reason for poverty of spirit is to keep our will (the instrument 
of motivations and desire) focused on the main purpose of our lives: 
union with Christ. To have that will, adulterated with desires of a thou- 
sand varieties so that we fret and are fearful because of insecurity or the 
desire for greater security, is to divert our attention from the goal of our 
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lives. We must struggle to keep our wills “poor in spirit” in order to 
retrench unwanted desires and to keep our wills from becoming adulter- 
ated and watered down so that our desire for God becomes weak and 
emasculated. (Managing Your Third Order Fratermty, p. 6) 


We must take a lesson from the modern advertisers, even though 
the results of their work is somewhat nauseating, who continually 
try to attract extra dollars from individuals for too many items that 
are unnecessary for normal life and unhealthy for spiritual life. 
Nevertheless, we must use their techniques in keeping our product 
before the customers’ eyes to combat their evil forces. 


We refuse to be taken in by the specious pretexts of art and beauty, 
health and racial economy, under which the purveyors and propagandists 
of pruriency and certain biological racketeers seek to supplant Christian 
standards of decency with license in literature, on stage and screen, in 
the fashions for street and beach, and above all in marital life; recog- 
nizing back of such pretexts the depravity which, for the sake of filthy 
lucre and gratification, does not hesitate to debase the holiest human 
instincts from their high purpose. (Managing Your Third Order Fra- 
ternity, p. 8). 


The growth of the Third Order of St. Francis, today, into an 
active and influential organization depends primarily on the spirit- 
ual treasury it has amassed over the last 750 years. The Third 
Order can never lose sight of its primary spiritual aim of producing 
saints and apostles without destroying itself, but in God’s provi- 
dence we are forced to depend on a material common fund in order 
to properly reach our goal. Material things, including money, must 
be made to serve the spiritual. To promote the apostolate among 
tertiaries and to promote interest in the Third Order of St. Francis 
among those who need the spiritual guidance of the Third Order 
take money. Today is the time to move forward, humbly and cou- 
rageously, because we know that the lay apostles need the spiritual 
foundation that the Third Order can give to them. To do this, how- 
ever, we must have proper and efficient financial administration in 
the Third Order of St. Francis as well as the already established 
spiritual administration of the Third Order. In this respect, how- 
ever, caution must be used at all times to prevent the material 
aspects of organization in the Third Order from becoming too in- 
volved, unwieldy and complex to the detriment of the spiritual life 
of the tertiary. 
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At a recent meeting of a Tertiary Provincial Council, one of the 
Regional Commissaries commented, after serious discussion con- 
cerning finances, that the Third Order today certainly is not what 
it used to be a few years ago. The Father Commissary, in retali- 
ation, commented: “Thank God for that! Today we have an im- 
proved Third Order.” 
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THE PLACE OF A DEPARTMENT OR A SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS IN A FRANCISCAN COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


Fipetis O’Rourkg, O.F.M. 


There has been a great deal said and printed in the past few 
years in criticism of the School, Department, or Division of Busi- 
ness Administration, especially on the undergraduate level, in our 
Colleges and Universities. The two major reports in criticism of 
the Schools of Business which places Education for Business on 
trial were the reports made by Drs. Gordon and Howell for the 
Ford Foundation and the one made by Dr. Pierson for the Carnegie 
Foundation. These were excellent scientific studies in the field of 
Business Education and are not to be confused with some of the 
articles in popular magazines where (after having amassed for- 
tunes) some so-called successful businessmen have written criticisms 
of business educations which they received some forty years ago. 
These businessmen have discovered that they have not been able 
to live with themselves and have proceeded to place the blame on 
the schools of business which they attended, complaining loudly that 
they did not have enough of the humanities in their so-called busi- 
ness education. 

The Committee for Economic Development has made a very in- 
teresting summary review of the Gordon-Howell and the Pierson 
Reports, and I take the privilege of quoting therefrom: 


First, many of the criticisms of business education contained in the 
Gordon-Howell and Pierson reports, and faithfully reproduced in this 
skillful review by Leonard Silk, readily apply with little qualifications to 
other fields of study—both professional and nonprofessional. In the well- 
chosen words of the authors themselves: 


“The business schools and departments in their present state do, after 
all, meet the standards of the colleges and universities to which they are 
attached; a large fraction of American college students get a poor edu- 
cation, whether they major in business or in some other area.” (Leonard 
Silk) “The right of poorly prepared students to spend four years in a 
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college program of indifferent quality or worse is what many Americans 
mean by democracy in higher education.” (Gordon-Howell) 

“This appalling condition is due at least as much to the liberal arts schools 
and top university leaders as to the business schools themselves . . 
Therefore, any steps that are taken to shift the work of business students 
from the business specialties to greater emphasis on general background 
subjects need to be coupled with a revitalization of the liberal arts studies 
as well.” (Pierson) 


Second, it would be unfortunate indeed if the public were to get the 
mistaken notion that the Gordon-Howell and Pierson reports condemned 
business education generally as unworthy of American youth. Some pro- 
grams probably are, whereas others are not. Some business schools are 
weak; some are strong. Many have low admission standards; others have 
high. The quality of the faculty and students in some schools is low; in 
others, the quality is high. And so it goes. With 160 separately organized 
schools of business, standards are bound to vary widely. And with 400 
formal degree programs in business education offered by departments or 
divisions of liberal arts colleges and universities, it is very misleading to 
infer anything about one institution from averages based on all. 

Third, having said all this, the fact remains that the standards of far 
too many schools and departments of business are unnecessarily low. 
Such standards need not and should not be tolerated. Moreover, even 
the best can improve. No business school can afford not to re-examine 
itself on the basis of the findings and recommendations of these two 
reports. 

Fourth, it does not follow, however, that all business schools should 
attempt to train only exceutives for top positions in leading corporations. 
Rather, they should clarify their programs to do better the particular job 
they have set for themselves. 

Fifth, it is to their credit that many schools have already made signifi- 
cant improvements and that many others are in the process of doing so. 


Long before the Gordon-Howell and Pierson Reports were made, 
the matter of the Humanities and Education for Business had been 
very thoroughly discussed at Arden House of Columbia University 
at a meeting in October, 1954, of the Middle Atlantic Association 
of Schools of Business by Michael McPhelin, 8.J., then the Dean 
of the School of Business at Fordham University, who said: 


Let us attempt to get at the essence of a liberal education. The sub- 
stantive purpose of college education is to develop the man as man, that 
is, as a rational animal. Its purpose is to develop him along the lines of 
his spiritual nature and to lead him on toward human excellence. Human 
excellence is a thing of the spirit rather than of the animal; thanks to 
the human spirit man is utterly different from the irrational, brute crea- 
tures of the animal kingdom. Therefore true education looks to a careful 
exercise and training of the faculties of the soul: memory and intellect, 
emotions and will. 
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Schooling—that part of education under discussion here—deals explic- 
itly and directly with the training of the mind. Moral training is in part a 
by-product of school work. A large degree of self-discipline is required 
of a collegian in order that he do his assignments conscientiously. Courses 
are ordinarily offered in ethics as an intellectual discipline because the 
norms of orderly human conduct are reasonable and can be arrived at 
by the use of reason; but character is not built by taking a course in 
character-building. Now, those skills by which the powers of the intellect 
are brought into effective play, the skills which schools exist to teach, are 
known as the liberal arts. Hence the essential process of all true collegiate 
education is a process by which a young man is guided to acquire skill 
and sureness in the use of the liberal arts. 

We need to be very clear about this because the better we know it the 
better we can do our work as educators. Man is a rational animal onto- 
logically, in order of being. He is that kind of creature. His fundamental 
education must be aimed at making him more and more a rational ani- 
mal in the order of operation, psychologically. It must be aimed to make 
him live up to his nature as man. His substantive education consists in 
his being trained to use his faculties naturally, that is, in a manner con- 
formed with his nature as a rational animal. The skillful use of man’s 
specifically human faculties is a high art, indeed, or rather, it is an array 
of arts or skills traditionally known as the liberal arts. 

Thus far I have tried to indicate that the liberal arts are nothing other 
than specific skills of the mind and that the colleges exist for the purpose 
of training students to acquire these skills by design, not by accident. A 
school is remiss in its first duty when it permits the student to roam 
heedless and unthinking through any routines at all, as if the routines— 
the courses—make no difference. The routines make a mighty difference. 

A liberal education, therefore, requires that certain studies not be omit- 
ted from any collegiate curriculum. These include studies in literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, and theology. The inclusion of theology depends upon 
one’s persuasion about whether God has had things to tell man worth 
his knowing. However, training in the liberal arts is not to be identified 
with any one curriculum. It is not a curriculum matter so much as a cur- 
ricular manner. Moreover, it is a manner fully consistent with a business 
curriculum. There is nothing about the proper study of modern business 
which makes it unsuitable for the careful training of the mind in its 
essential operations. On the contrary, business provides a rich mine of 
matter eminently suited to the teaching of the liberal arts, of observation, 
listening, and reading; the fundamental arts of impression and absorp- 
tion; the arts of comparison, classification, distinction, relations and 
order; the art of reasoning; and finally the arts of writing and speaking— 
the difficult arts of expression and communication. 

Every undergraduate curriculum, whether in science, social science, 
belles-lettres or business administration, should achieve a double purpose. 
First, it should provide an introduction to the humanities. Second, it 
should give training over and over again in the skills of the mind which 
are the liberal arts. The first purpose is achieved through particular 
curricular disciplines; philosophy can be learned only by studying phi- 
losophy. The second purpose can be achieved through any curriculum 
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appropriate to continual training in the fundamental processes of the 
mind. The business curriculum can be a highly suitable vehicle for such 
training. This is not an apologia for any kind of program in business 
administration. In order that it be a good undergraduate curriculum, the 
program of the school or division of business should meet the require- 
ments of matter and form just set forth. 

I started out with the proposition that the relationship between the 
liberal arts and business education can be misunderstood in two ways. 
One is by misunderstanding the liberal arts, as if they could be taught 
through one and only one kind of curriculum. The other is by misunder- 
standing business and its fitness to be the raw material of collegiate 
education. 

Let us talk a little about business. Not only can it be taught liberally, 
but it is clamoring to be taught liberally. It has more to teach better 
worth knowing—in my judgment—than much of Horace and Sappho, 
Thackeray and Faulkner, or Edna St. Vincent Millay. Business occupies 
much more of the average man’s life than does politics, for example, and 
it has had an influence upon human society as deep and as steady as 
politics. It is, therefore, as worthy of careful, scientific, social study as 
politics. Political science is already a respectable field of learning; busi- 
ness deserves to become one. I wish to propose a question: Is the United 
States the democracy it is chiefly because of social movements started on 
the side of politics or because of social movements started on the side 
of business? That is not an easy question to answer and the fact that 
it is not is significant. Both areas have been highly influential in shaping 
the character and temper of our democracy. There is no doubt that busi- 
ness and the economy have played a role of first prominence in the 
revolutionary changes in American democracy which have taken place 
over the past fifty years. One has only to compare the lot of the common 
man today with that of his grandfather to have evidence of the revo- 
lution to which I refer here. 

Business is worthy of a close examination. It is a work of man, an 
intricate structure of important, day to day, social relations. If society be 
worthy of study, why not the social edifice which is the world of busi- 
ness? Business surely has not been developed to so high a degree of 
rationality with utter disregard of man and his needs—his basic needs 
of the spirit and of personal achievement, as well as those needs which 
can be filled by goods produced and services rendered. Business as well 
as literature contains materials helpful in teaching us to know man and 
the world. We have too long allowed the foolish prejudice to persist in 
education that commerce is vulgar, inhumane. As no knowledge can be 
vulgar, not even knowledge of the social pathology of crime, alcoholism, 
and prostitution, neither can the orderly knowledge of men in their busi- 
ness relations be vulgar. It strikes me as odd that one has to insist on 
this. Yet there seem to be educators ignorant of it.” 


We are no longer engaged in educating a leisure class, a chosen 
few who can afford to ignore commerce and live the aristocratic 
life. Nor are we engaged in educating in college only men who aspire 
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to go on in the learned professions. Therefore, we can afford to be 
bold in experimenting purposefully with the curriculum of the 
school of business. We certainly need not fear getting our students’ 
minds dirty by turning them upon the affairs of business. However, 
it remains our serious task to endeavor to make the study of busi- 
ness a vehicle for effective, continual training in the liberal arts. 
When we recall what has been done for education in language by 
past generations of scholars who systematized grammar, rhetoric 
and logic, we get some idea of the work still to be done by scholars 
in the field of business. Business must be viewed statically, accord- 
ing to the elements which constitute it, and dynamically, according 
to the complex personal and social forces which give it its drive. 
Because no college can teach all the things that may be learned, 
the business educator is confronted with the first problem of every 
eurriculum-builder, the important one of “determining in some ra- 
tional way what things are really most worth learning.” A selection 
has to be made. Part of the curriculum must handle the introduc- 
tion to the humanities expressly. The curriculum in business must 
meet specific requirements both of content and of form. Its content 
should include the statics and dynamics of business if the student 
is to see the large field of reference, blindness to which may distort 
his view of the proportions and significance of details and processes. 
Toward this end he should gain some acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the corporations, with the banking system, with accounting 
and record keeping and the principles of insurance, with the pro- 
duction, movement and merchandising of goods, with human rela- 
tions in business and with the duties of business toward the social 
order. Its form and manner of instructions should compel him to 
exercise constantly and reflectively the liberal arts of the mind. 

American business has need of its philosophers and sociologists 
as well as its grammarians and logicians, for the complex forces 
which have given it its peculiarly conservative, yet daring, temper 
have not been adequately explored and expounded. The job of blaz- 
ing a trail through the sociology of American business promises to 
be an enthralling and exciting one. A fair start has already been 
made by the economists, as well as in the pages of such journals as 
Fortune and the Harvard Business Review. 
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Let it be our proud and frank purpose to run first-rate schools of 
business and not second-rate cultural institutions, forced to apolo- 
gize for what they do. 

Again in October, 1957, at another meeting of the Association, 
as a part of the Centenary of St. Bonaventure University, Fr. James 
McGinely, 8.J., now president of Canisius College, then dean of the 
School of Business at Fordham University, stated the case for the 
Collegiate School of Business: 


“The function of a university—its mission in society—is to provide 
students with an opportunity to share the human patrimony of science 
and culture, and to acquire various disciplines and investigative tech- 
niques of the arts and sciences. 

A part of its task is to cultivate and mature the youthful intelligence 
by helping it master and secure as personal possession the riches of our 
civilization and the skills that have produced them. It must do so with 
an eye on the process of emotional, social, and physical growth going on 
within the student as an individual person. Another part is to develop 
the will by awakening the student’s sense of responsibility to himself, 
society, and his Maker. In all, the aim is not to produce the factual 
mind, but what was recently described by President Goheen of Princeton 
University as the outreaching mind—the “ability to think objectively 
and for oneself.” 

More concretely, but thereby the less broadly, a group of mental dis- 
ciplines, or a battery of related subject areas, is used to develop the 
intelligence, to awaken the potential for self-determination, and to alert 
the whole person to realities behind, before and above him. There are 
several groups of such disciplines and subject areas. When they are 
properly harmonized and apportioned, a curriculum results. A curriculum 
must have homogeneity and integration within itself, as well as properties 
common to all curricula in accomplishing this over-all purpose. Each 
such curriculum, in general, leads to a degree. 

Our proposition simply states that at this time, a good school of busi- 
ness provides its university with one of these curricula. 

The only reason that anything is taught in a collegiate school or divi- 
sion of Business is that it educates. 


The two main points of attack on the schools, divisions or de- 
partments of business on the undergraduate level is that there is 
too much specialization and not sufficient Liberal Arts in the back- 
ground of the students’ education. 

I do not think that this can be said of any of the Catholic uni- 
versities and colleges with schools or divisions of business, first of 
all because they all had their beginnings as liberal arts colleges and 
few of them are of such a size that they can be charged with over- 
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specialization. It is probably safe to say that, in most of our Catholie 
colleges and universities, the liberal arts content of the curriculum 
in the School of Business today is more than sixty per cent. 

What is the propriety of a School of Business or Division of 
Business in a Catholic college or university, Franciscan or other- 
wise? 

Every day in the newspaper we see items such as “Ethics Issue 
Stirs Business Colleges.” The problem of price-fixing and bid-rig- 
ging has raised questions about the ethics of big business. These 
questions are being debated with special intensity in the nation’s 
business schools—the institutions whose responsibility is to train 
tomorrow’s business leaders. The business school professors are 
wondering whether the price-fixing and the like indicate in part a 
failure of their institutions to devote sufficient attention to the com- 
plex area of business ethics. They are worried that their schools 
are placing too much emphasis on the tools of business and too little 
on the intellectual and moral development of the future business- 
man. Business school professors agree that the price-fixing case 
which resulted in the jailing of several executives of General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, and other concerns has had a greater impact on 
their students than any other incident in recent years. “The case 
has generated a feeling of shock and surprise here,” noted a profes- 
sor at the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. “I think it marks a real setback in the confidence of 
many of our students in the larger corporations.” An editorial in 
the school’s student newspaper, The Harbus News, expressed con- 
cern about executives, “placed by society and the pressures of 
capitalist conformity in a position where they can succeed in their 
careers only by violating the laws.” 

Said Dr. Karl Hill, dean of the Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration at Dartmouth College: “Many of our students are 
quite disturbed about this case. The affair has sparked a great deal 
of discussion about the whole question of the business executive’s 
social responsibilities.” 

Many business school professors at different universities believe 
their institutions must deal more effectively with moral questions, 
but they disagree on how this should be done. Some favor a gen- 
eral reorientation of the curriculum to downgrade “vocational” 
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courses and emphasize courses more in line with the goals of a 
liberal education. 

Other professors, however, propose that courses on business ethics 
be introduced directly into the present curriculum. One such course 
was started this semester at New York University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Its instructor, James W. Bunting, is 
a full-time consultant at General Electric. 

Harvard incorporates ethics in a more general course called Busi- 
ness, Society and the Individual. Started three years ago with an 
enrollment of sixty students, the optional course has about 100 
students this semester. Its instructor, Professor George Albert Smith, 
Jr., hopes his course helps to “develop a feeling among the students 
that to attain a position of business leadership represents an op- 
portunity not just for personal gain but for personal service as 
well.” 

To many business school faculty members, however, the sensitive 
issue of business ethics is one that can best be treated not in a 
single course but throughout the curriculum. 

Said Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, a professor at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business: ‘The function of a business school 
should be to turn out educated men, not merely business managers. 
Accordingly, our aim should be to develop a student’s intellectual 
potential and to provide him with the scholarly habits needed to 
realize that potential.” 

Dr. Fisher believes that a business school curriculum must en- 
compass the more profound questions involving the relationship 
between businessmen and their social environment. According to 
Dr. Fisher’s blueprint, the nation’s business schools would be a 
place to go not just to learn accounting or marketing, but rather 
to add depth to one’s liberal education. 

Dr. Fisher’s argument draws support from many officials who 
run corporate executive training programs. 

According to James M. Shipton, manager of General Electric’s 
Advanced Business Courses Service at Crontonville, N.Y.: “The 
main problem with business ethics is that so little is known about 
how much to teach the subject. My suspicion is that this is some- 
thing you absorb by osmosis over a long period of time and not a 
subject you can fruitfully take up in a cram course.” 
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To be sure, a few educators believe that any course or any cur- 
riculum can completely transform a potential executive’s ethical 
code. But all hope that if their students do some more thinking— 
and reading—about questions of ethics, they will be better prepared 
to meet the stresses and strains of a competitive society. 

Moral problems of modern business were among the topics dis- 
cussed at the recent convention of the Catholic Theological Society 
of America. Arthur Hull Hayes, President of CBS Radio, said he 
believes the average businessman “wants to be honest, decent, ethi- 
cal. But his big problem is: how are you moral, how do you make 
the decision? Today’s business has become so complicated that you 
get into a lot of questions where you wonder what is right.”” When 
you get into the questions of expense accounts, business entertain- 
ing, income tax, segregation, you get into many areas that are 
doubtful. Expense account juggling was cited as an area in which 
moral problems cause concern, and even the excuse that “the boss 
knows and does not complain” might not put an employee in the 
clear. Mr. Hayes suggested that there might even be the need for 
further studies on the part of theologians in the field of business 
ethics. 

Know problems of the world, Pope John XXIII tells students. 
In a letter written by the late Dominico Cardinal Tardini to Pax 
Romana, he said, “Catholic university students have the basic duty 
of saving their souls and working for the spread of the kingdom of 
God. It is also their duty, as citizens firmly responsible for the 
welfare of the earthly city, to build a human society which favors 
the perfection of the human being and which guarantees to all na- 
tions life in justice and in peace.” 

This double task requires a sustained effort at religious forma- 
tion, the letter went on. But it added: “It 1s no less indispensable to 
have a thorough knowledge of the problems of the modern world 
in order that the light of the Gospel may be brought efficaciously 
to the men of our age.” 

Where better can these principles be learned than at a Catholic 
college or university School of Business? Where better are these 
principles integrated throughout the entire program of studies? 

Some time ago on a television program, speaking on Education 
for Business at a Catholic university, I said the following. (This 
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will sound like a pitch for St. Bonaventure, but I would like to 
think that this was the true purpose of all Catholic Education.) 

It is the work of St. Bonaventure University to make Saints, that 
is, to provide an education for young men and women that will one 
day lead them to their eternal destiny—union with God for eternity. 
In other words, to make Saints of young people or at least to pro- 
vide them with the means to attain that end. 

The motto of St. Bonaventure University is: “In Sanctity and 
Scholarship.” How to impress that motto on the minds and in the 
hearts of the students is the job of the faculty of St. Bonaventure 
University, priest and layman alike. 

Because the ultimate goal of our life is “other-worldly,” there 
have developed a few peculiar views among Catholics—as well as 
non-Catholics—about our life in this world. (See Sean Le Masse’s 
“Trish do not have our eyes on this world.”’) 

There is a prevalent feeling that business is evil and that one 
cannot be a good Catholic and successful in business. It is thought 
wrong for a Catholic to take too active a part in business; one must 
deny one’s faith or be classed as a Liberal (whatever that is) or 
“an advanced thinker” in the sense of considering all religion ethical 
stories for children or pious thoughts for elderly women. 

We believe that there can be no aloofness from life. A super- 
naturalism that holds itself aloof, and especially one that keeps 
religion aloof from economic and political needs and duties, as if 
they did not concern the Christian and the Catholic, is something 
unhealthy and alien to the thinking and teaching of the Church. 

The late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, speaking about man in his 
total reality, said: “Of essential importance (in adult education) 
is the inculcation of the art of distinguishing the true from the 
false, of awakening an appreciation of political and economic reali- 
ties in conformity with the Christian concept of life, which, reject- 
ing equally materialism and egotistical individualism, considers 
man in his total person and as a member of society, a citizen of 
this earth and one chosen jor heaven. Only one with this complete 
outlook can provide a right interpretation of particular problems.” 

This we attempt to do at St. Bonaventure University because we 
believe that a businessman can become a Saint. It may be difficult, 
but, then, it is not easy to attain Sainthood, no matter in what field 
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we may find ourselves. We can look upon St. Matthew, St. Thomas 
More, St. Francis De Sales, and in modern times the Italian Con- 
tardo Ferrini—a Blessed who is pictured above the Altar as “the 
man in the gray flannel suit.’ 

How is this “Education for Business” accomplished at St. Bona- 
venture? This is accomplished or at least undertaken by the inte- 
gration of moral principles with the skills and techniques of business 
through the entire four-year course which is required for the suc- 
cessful completion of the course for a degree in the field of business. 

We teach and we emphasize that all business acts are human 
acts and as such the code of morality applies to them as human 
acts. We teach the materialistic skills but always in an atmosphere 
of ethical behavior based on Catholic philosophical and moral prin- 
ciples. This is important because there are many of our colleagues 
in the secular universities who do not believe that ethics can be 
taught. In one well-known University, we find the same professor 
teaching Logic and Ethics. In one course he teaches rules for right 
thinking, and in the other he says there are no rules. We know 
these rules and believe that they can be taught. 

For the most part, the principles of business are indifferent—that 
is, neither right or wrong in themselves—but the moment that they 
are applied to specific instances they can become good or bad. We 
try to teach our students to recognize these principles and learn to 
apply them. 

To many or to some it would seem that a friar with an interest 
in finance and business is a contradiction. Therefore, to find a school 
of Business Administration at a Franciscan college or university— 
especially with friars on the faculty—would also be incongruous. 

However, friars, who have dedicated themselves to following the 
Gospel might justify their interest in finance and business by means 
of an extended exposition of Christ’s admonition to make friends 
of the mammon of iniquity. The proper use of wealth and capital 
can insure the salvation of one’s soul. 

I might mention a few of the well-known examples of friars who 
have made names for themselves in this field. To Blessed Bernadine 
of Feltra is attributed the idea of the Montes Pretatis, the first of 
which was founded by Fr. Michael of Concarno in Perugia in 1462. 
To these montes are attributed some of the ideas behind the co- 
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operative bank and co-operatives in general, as well as credit unions 
and pawn shops. 

Fra Louis Pacciola’s Summa de Re Mathematica was the first 
treatise on Mathematics which devoted four chapters to the first 
explanation of double entry bookkeeping. Many have claimed this 
to be his invention, but intellectual honesty demands that we at- 
tribute to him only the first written explanation. Most accountants 
have his picture in their offices and all accounting histories have 
his name on the first page. 

In tracing the origin and development of economic thought, Max 
Beer, author of Early British Economists and Writers, gives con- 
siderable attention to John Duns Scotus, Alexander of Hales, and 
Roger Bacon. 

The late Joseph Schumpeter in his History of Economic Analysis 
brings out the impact made by early scholastic thought, a field in 
which the friars were always active and to which they made sub- 
stantial contributions. 

One could mention here that one of the first treatises on money, 
the Tractatus de Moneta, was done by Nicholas Oresma, Bishop 
of Lisieux and a follower of Ockham. 

While at St. Bonaventure University no attempt is made to spe- 
cialize narrowly in the various fields of business. The student is 
allowed to follow a concentrated field of study according to his 
bent. A thorough study of the courses should provide the student 
with a keener grasp of the elements of success in the world of busi- 
ness activity, so that at the end of a few years of business activity 
he will be further advanced and have a more comprehensive out- 
look over the whole field of business than he would have had with 
a lifetime of mere apprenticeship. 

I would like to emphasize that point which I hope I have been 
able to make, namely, that the purpose of the school is to impart 
the principles of modern business and at the same time to empha- 
size the practical applications of these principles to certain branches 
of industry, commerce and finance. In all courses these principles 
are integrated with the theology, the philosophy, particularly the 
ethics of a Catholic teaching, and the charity of St. Francis. 

We teach in our School of Business Administration the following 
ideals—determining social factors in the United States of America 
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—our aspiration continually to enrich our democratic heritage 
through individual and collective enjoyment of its rights and privi- 
leges; our faith in justice; our fidelity to individual human values 
above and beyond social position, racial differences and economic 
interests, and our hope for a better world based on these principles. 
Our society is ever in greater need of broadly educated men who 
have the intellectual ability and the moral conviction to make those 
policy decisions (ofttimes unpopular) that determine the course of 
mankind’s advance. Those qualities increasingly require a greater 
grasp of the skills and techniques of business and they will ever 
require a belief in and an understanding of the moral and philo- 
sophical truths of mankind. 

This is the kind of man that we hope we are producing and will 
continue to produce at St. Bonaventure University’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and should produce at any Franciscan college 
or university. 

We ask your prayers that we may continue to produce men who 
have their feet on the ground but who are reaching for the stars— 
ETERNITY. 


COLLECTING, CONTROLLING AND DISBURSING 
MISSION FUNDS 


Mario A. Crampt, O.F.M. 


When Almighty God banished Adam and Eve following their sin 
from Paradise, He commanded that they would earn their bread 
from the sweat of their brow. It has been so down through the ages 
for all peoples. Some peoples, more than others, have found this 
a great problem. In many lands, the hand of God has lain quite 
heavy and economic conditions have kept these peoples at a very 
low existence. Such is the case in many mission fields. 

Missions have, as a rule, no set income. They depend on gifts 
from their friends. God’s Divine Providence really takes care of 
all. This is fulfilled by those who have much giving to those who 
have little or nothing. 

Allow me to digress for a few moments. Without any fear of 
contradiction, I am sure I express the feelings of all missionaries 
that dependence upon friends is only a temporary means. We pray 
that eventually the missions themselves will become self-supporting 
economically and vocationally through a native clergy. In fact, the 
peoples of our mission lands should be reminded, as well as en- 
couraged, to bear the burden of the material needs of the parish 
in their midst. They must be trained and instructed in this regard 
as are the people in our home parishes. However, we should not 
expect the same returns. Yet they must be made to understand their 
obligation: if they desire to benefit from the Gospel, they should 
share in its spread. Their support does not necessarily have to be 
contributions of moneys. They can contribute their share in ma- 
terial helps. The missionary could also demand such support from 
the faithful by virtue of Canon 1496. It might be foolhardy and 
profit him nothing; but, if it is any consolation, he at least knows 
that the obligation is there. However, conditions being as they are, 
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our missionary confreres still depend upon their home office for 
support as well as for almost their very livelihood. The mission 
procurator is the unsung hero of missionary work. He is the behind- 
the-line supply depot for the army of the Lord in the mission fields. 
More than that, he must make sure that the supplies are there to 
be doled out as needed. How to raise these funds is his constant 
problem. We offer the following suggestions for what they are worth. 


Religious Services 


A missionary home on leave or a member of the Mission Office 
should be willing and ready to assist at Divine Services, to celebrate 
Mass wherever and whenever needed, give talks, etc. Stipends and 
offerings thus realized accrue to the deposit of the Missionary Fund 
(provided, of course, the Provincial Office has not disposed other- 
wise). 


Preaching 


Together with religious services, we can add the preaching of the 
missionary. First to be mentioned is participation in the Missionary 
Cooperative Plan to be found in many Dioceses. You all know how 
the Plan works. A missionary group may be fortunate to be given 
a place in certain dioceses and denied in others. The demands are 
many. In order to spread the requests among as many religious 
groups as possible, the Propagation Offices at times may limit the 
assignments to one group of the same Order—sometimes to the 
detriment of one or the other group. An organization may have to 
wait many years before it receives an assignment in the Coodpera- 
tive Plan in a certain diocese. 

These appeals under the Cooperative Plan are a source of great 
revenue. The churches, both large and small, in which the missioner 
preaches are quite generous in their response. Furthermore, ap- 
proaching various groups with our mission appeals always makes 
our mission endeavors known for our future benefit. Most dioceses 
deny the use of envelopes or the taking of subscriptions during these 
appeals. Yet there are many individuals who will always remember 
the appeal, sending their offering directly to the Mission Society, 
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Following the Mission Codperative Appeal, there is always the 
personal appeal. In this, the missionary and his confreres, through 
friends and associates, make known the needs of his mission. Though 
it does not always work out, we do know how much good comes of 
it, especially from the families of the missionary who become so 
mission-minded that they spare no efforts to aid their brother, sister, 
son or daughter in the mission field. 


Mailing List 


The personal touch may be made through a mailing list. How- 
ever, this list can be more extensive than just a list of friends or 
personal acquaintances. It can cover the States or it can cover the 
world. That many mission groups use this system is obvious; we 
have but to consult our daily mail! Their letters come from all over 
the globe. 

This is sometimes a source of great revenue which more than 
compensates for the work entailed. If it doesn’t, it should be 
dropped. One appeal that I received through the mails last week 
told me that he had spent $2,000.00 and received $150.00 in return. 
On another occasion he had spent $1,000.00 for a return of $300.00. 
Surely it takes no great imagination to realize appeals of this sort 
hurt more than help our confreres. 

Of course, our mailing lists must be kept up to date. Names not 
productive of returns are to be relegated to a dead file. Occasionally, 
this dead file may be used. You might realize names of persons who 
could not give in the past but now find themselves in better financial 
condition to help. Furthermore, appeals through the mail should not 
be too numerous during the year, for the people do get tired of re- 
ceiving these requests. They hate to turn down any appeal, yet their 
economic positions limit their acts of charity. We shouldn’t ap- 
proach them too often with letters of appeal, Christmas Cards, all- 
occasion cards, mite boxes, religious articles, etc. It is getting to 
the point where many families do not even bother to open the mail 
with the return address of a missionary organization. I think we 
may be guilty of killing the goose that lays the golden egg! 
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Mission Magazines 


It pays to advertise. What could be better for this purpose than 
our own magazines? In these publications we depict and describe 
our missions and missionaries. Due recognition is given to the work 
of bringing souls to Christ. The missionaries are encouraged. The 
faithful are interested in what their own are doing in other lands 
and climes. They can see the love of God and man in fruitful oper- 
ation. It touches their heart strings and their prayers go on high for 
the missionaries. It touches their purse strings and they give accord- 
ing to their means to help in the spread of the kingdom of God. 

However, mission magazines are so numerous. Quite a selection 
may be found in certain homes. Of course, we realize the cost of 
labor for printing, material, the lack of advertising, etc., can make 
the cost so great they may defeat their own purpose. When this hap- 
pens, or when a magazine cannot keep up with the standards ex- 
pected of Catholic periodicals, it will fold with great financial loss. 
Rather than have this happen, it would be better to publish a simple 
bulletin-style publication, even if it is mimeographed (but neatly 
done), containing newsy items and bits about the missionaries and 
their work—personal thoughts that the readers can understand and 
take to heart as though it were a letter from the missionary to them 
personally. Such would keep expenses to a minimum and yet bring 
in the desired results. 


Parish Support 


Parish support is a great source of spiritual and financial benefit 
for our missionaries. In our Provinces, the Provincial could designate 
certain of our churches to assume the responsibility of one or the 
other of the missionary posts. The pastor and his assistants would 
be advised to do all in their power to help the assigned missionary. 
They could have their parishioners conduct affairs to realize funds 
or even establish mission groups to pray for the missionaries and 
their work. The women could have sewing circles and make needed 
goods for the mission churches or they could solicit clothing and 
medicines, etc. The men could crate these goods and bring them to 
the Mission Procuration Office. Parishioners could promote raffles, 
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socials, card parties, etc. Every little bit adds to the over-all contri- 
bution of the parish for that mission post. A few energetic men and 
women grouped together through an understanding of our mission 
needs and imbued with a generous and noble heart filled with the 
love of God, can be a great help to our Mission endeavors. Of course, 
it goes without saying that the pastor can always add his generous 
contribution to the funds realized. 


Perpetual Enrollments 


The enrolling of the living and the dead in the Pious Missionary 
Union is always a source of income. A certificate showing remem- 
brances of the enrolled every day in the prayers and Masses of the 
Province makes a useful gift for the living or the bereaved family 
of the deceased. 

Each Society has used the above system in one form or another. 
There are groups who may have different ideas, if they would bring 
them forth in the discussions we could all benefit from them. 


Controlling and Disbursing Mission Funds 


These are difficult topics to discuss, since Provincial Definitoriums 
have made regulations regarding these mission funds. We under- 
stand that all alms collected for the missions must be used solely 
and exclusively for the missions. An accurate account of income 
and expenditures is to be kept. A report of the annual activities and 
alms collected is to be sent to the Minister Provincial and Minister 
General. (C.C.G.G. #612-2.) 

Funds should be banked. A checking account is necessary to take 
care of current bills. If the funds are great, some should be banked 
in a savings account so that interest will accrue to the mission funds. 

Provincial regulations determine how far the Mission Office can 
go in disbursing these funds. Usually all requests pass through the 
Provincial’s Office. He in turn forwards them to the Mission Proc- 
urator, advising him to fulfill the request. The Mission Office has 
as much power in dispensing mission funds as is granted him by the 
Minister Provincial and the Definitorium. Current expenses are 
probably within his realm, while expenditures over a certain amount 
or those of an extraordinary nature call for approval from the front 
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office. Be that as it may, spending the money is always the easier 
part, soliciting and collecting the more difficult role. It takes zeal, 
energy, and plenty of tedious work, but it can be done. God in His 
Divine Province will provide the mine, but those in mission work 
must provide the energy to make it productive. Let us pray daily 
to Our Blessed Lady that she may aid us in carrying out the work 
of her Divine Son—bringing the faith to all peoples. Let us follow 
closely in the footsteps of our Holy Father, St. Francis, and the 
host of other Franciscans who “following Divine inspiration may 
wish to go among Saracens and other infidels . . .” Let us who are 
able supply them with the means and the wherewithal that one day 
the Love of God and Man in the Franciscan Spirit may be known 
the world over! 


DISCUSSION 


BR. PHILIP HARRIS, O.S.F.:—The term “development program” is a 
relatively new one. It encompasses more than fund-raising, for it includes 
institutional planning, public relations, and possibly alumni activities. It 
should be distinguished from the idea of a capital campaign which is a con- 
centrated fund effort; a development program may either follow or prepare 
for a formal capital campaign. 

Development involves long-term planning and execution of a continuous 
campaign for funds over a period of years with large, over-all objectives. It 
coordinates all existing and new methods of raising money for the institution, 
and seeks to improve community relations with the various publics that sup- 
port it. At strategic times, various expansion objectives are stressed as part 
of different phases or stages in development of the institution’s plans. 

Although development programs exist more among colleges and universities, 
the same methods and procedures may be employed with other schools, hos- 
pitals, houses of training, churches, and foreign missions. A plan for develop- 
ment may also be set up for a group of institutions in an area which is 
administered by the same religious organization. Ideally, there should now be 
a committee on development for a single province or congregation. In this 
arrangement, an official should be appointed as the director of development 
for each institution in the province; this individual, in turn, becomes a mem- 
ber of a Community committee and the chairman for the group becomes the 
Order’s coordinator of all development activity. 

While an Order may employ a professional fund-raising firm as a develop- 
ment consultant or to conduct a capital campaign, it is more desirable to 
have one’s own development director. This person may be a layman employed 
by the institution or Order, or he may be a priest or religious who has re- 
ceived special training for this purpose. Even when a layman is hired, it is 
advisable to have someone within the Community who has a knowledge of 
modern development principles and procedures. Universities, such as New 
York, Buffalo, and Syracuse, conduct regular workshops in development or 
fund-raising. St. Joseph’s College of Indiana has a summer clinic on fund- 
raising for Catholic institutions. However, the top specialists in college public 
relations and fund-raising may be heard at the summer development insti- 
tutes of the American College Public Relations Association. 

Development is generally administered by the institution’s own staff. It 
coordinates all the institutions (or provinces) programs for getting funds. 
It allows for continuous and personal cultivation of gift prospects over a long 
period. It can be adjusted to changing economic conditions, and for the ap- 
propriate individual to solicit at the right time, and allows the work of fund- 
raising and community relations to be done in a series of efforts. The de- 
velopment program’s progress stimulates the institution to sustained creative 
endeavors in its apostolate. 

Since it is a long-range plan—for ten or twenty years or more—develop- 
ment must have immediate procedures to bring in funds for everyday opera- 
tions. Thus, annual giving of alumni, parents, students, or friends may form 
the fundamental basis for larger and more time-consuming efforts. 
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However, there are some limitations in development programs that must 
be considered. This approach lacks the momentum of a concentrated cam- 
paign and permits procrastination on reaching goals. There is also the pos- 
sibility of inadequate budget, personnel, and direction since the institution 
is solely responsible for the program. 

The following steps are typical of those which must be taken to inaugurate 
a successful development program: 

1) Analyze and study the institution’s present philosophy, purpose, con- 
stituency, and activity in order to project future needs and to plan intel- 
ligently so that these needs may be met. General and specific goals and 
objectives must be spelled out, so that superiors may map out where the 
institution or province is going and how it intends to get there. 

2) State the case for investing finances in the institution or projects of the 
province. When this has been set down clearly and concisely in writing, it 
may be adapted for presentations that will be made to individuals, corpora- 
tions, or foundations. It will serve as material to be used in special publica- 
tions, letters, and radio-television programs. This case should begin with an 
ideal that has humanitarian appeal and is wider in scope than the institution 
itself. It must be both financially and psychologically sound, as well as socio- 
logically acceptable, timely, and practical. It should contain a summary of the 
institution’s past, present, and future plans, its objectives and policy, its 
specific needs, other methods of obtaining some financial assistance on the 
project, and the ways in which contributions may be given. By relating pro- 
posals to the improvement of mind, body, or spirit and the institution’s ob- 
jectives, the plan for the future is strengthened for the potential investor. 

3) Determine the organizational structure and operational plan for the best 
functioning of the development program. This should include a budget for 
adequate activity and staff, and a timetable for a period of years, as well as 
for the current year. Such planning must have provision for the coordination 
of all development effort, so that all groups involved are properly serviced 
and that continuity is maintained throughout the various stages of develop- 
ment. It allows for means of communication for all areas concerned with the 
program, so that each worker is aware of what is being done by various com- 
mittees and individuals in the development program. 

4) Select a competent staff and volunteers to carry out the objectives of 
the development program. This may include professional workers, or interested 
parties who are willing to donate time and energy to the project. Some of the 
latter will require training sessions, while those who will be going out on 
solicitation will need kits of information on the development plans. 

5) Build up a prospect file of those who can contribute money, talent, or 
contacts to the institution’s development. These may be individuals who are 
now interested in the institution, or whose interest in it can be fostered. Such 
lists or files must be compiled as comprehensively as possible, then rated as 
to potential or other categories, divided in various ways, and evaluated regu- 
larly. Such persons may be involved more in the institution by asking them 
to serve on one of the following groups. 

6) Establish a lay advisory board and special committees to broaden the 
base of influence and contact of the institution with various segments of the 
community served by the institution. The top development board or council 
should be composed of prominent and representive leaders who have the 
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respect of the citizenry; some may be non-Catholics, but all must be per- 
sons of integrity. This board may be further divided into committees, or 
groups of associates may be set up to involve other people in the institution’s 
future. Such committees may be on special gifts, plant improvement, invest- 
ments, corporations, foundations, community relations, and the like. 

7) Cultivate and solicit the top prospects for personal contribution. The 
period of cultivation may be many years, but within three years or less from 
when you began cultivation, a gift may be forthcoming from the prospect, 
especially if the individual has been working on a board or committee. The 
prospect must be informed of the institution’s progress and the message must 
reach them from many sources. Naturally, those closest to the institution, such 
as alumni and friends, form the first group to be solicited, but corporations, 
foundations, and well-to-do community leaders are subjects for support. 

8) Begin an estate planning program which demonstrates the tax savings 
available by contributions of various types to the institution. This should 
include life income trusts, bequests, annuities, and insurance plans of giving. 
It should have provisions for donations of property, securities, mutual funds, 
as well as money. It might interest prospects to know that St. Francis of 
Assisi popularized the making of a will among the common man, while the 
concept of a Trust was developed to accommodate the Franciscan friars in 
England during the Middle Ages. Complementary to this program, another 
effort might be directed toward the establishment of an investment portfolio 
and a group of prominent and competent laymen to counsel the institution 
on the matter of securities. 

9) Report the results of the development program to the members of the 
Order and the institution’s constituency. This may only be a newsletter, but 
it will stimulate further cooperation and giving on the part of all; nothing 
succeeds like success. Bi-monthly and annual reports might serve this purpose. 

10) Evalute the progress of the program at least yearly, and be flexible in 
adopting new goals and procedures, adding new staff, or eliminating certain 
techniques or workers so that the long-range objectives of the development 
program may be attained gradually. 

Underlying the success of the whole program is the prayerful intercession 
of the religious in the institution, their zeal in the apostolate, and the good 
will engendered by them in their service to Christ and His Mystical Body. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. CHRYSOSTOM KEMNER, O.F.M.:—I think you will agree with me 
in saying that Fr. Alcuin’s remarks, throughout, were the result of deeply 
felt convictions. His convictions stem from some years’ experience in the 
business world prior to becoming a Franciscan and from some ten years’ ex- 
perience in administration on the high school level. 

In this latter field, I think that not the least of his recent accomplishments 
is the fact that he has kept our high school, Corpus Christi High School in 
Chicago, out of the red. This is in the face of annual tuition rate of $70 per 
student in an area where tuition typically ranges from $170 to $365 annually. 

I would like to make two observations before asking for questions from the 
floor. 

The first concerns the matter of business education in general. 
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We cannot decide to go into an intensive vocational business education on 
the secondary level without facing up squarely to the values that most prob- 
ably will be sacrificed—values accruing from a liberal arts education. 

The task placed before Fr. Alcuin as a lad just out of grammar school 
was certainly a challenging one. It should be observed however that it was 
a task that probably left little or no time for what might be termed the 
liberal arts subjects. 

It is true, man may be able to exist on bread—and a little butter, but he 
cannot live a full life on these rations. I would suggest that no high school 
tract should place vocational training in a position detrimental to the de- 
velopment of the individual as a well rounded person. 

Moreover I think it is questionable whether such vocationally trained high 
school students can adequately compete with those coming from our colleges 
and universities in seeking jobs. 

Secondly, I would like to make an observation on the specific point of 
bookkeeping in the Seminary program. 

Its value has been pointed out repeatedly at this conference. The point is 
well taken. But on the parish level in particular, there is another frontier, I 
feel, that should be developed. I would suggest here that with regard to the 
clerical aspects of bookkeeping we could and should rely upon the help of 
competent lay persons—and do so quite extensively where possible. I would 
even go further. While cognizant of the evil of Trusteeism in American Church 
history, I nevertheless feel that competent lay persons should share also in 
the burden of administering the temporalities of the parish. Important as the 
financial administration is, there are other and still more weighty responsi- 
bilities on the shoulders of the pastor in the care of souls. Thus, while safe- 
guarding the primary role of the pastor, I think that skilled and loyal members 
of the laity should be brought in to share also in the financial administration 
of their parish. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. COLMAN HIGDON, O.F.M.:—I think we would all agree that Father 
Urban has put the case for centralized purchasing very effectively. His paper 
brought out the many factors involved in organized and group purchasing 
quite clearly. 

He mentioned that a Franciscan, on being placed in a position involving 
financial management, often feels ill-equipped for this, can easily make costly 
mistakes, and, in general, has to learn the hard way. This is very true. And 
while this does not pertain specifically to purchasing, I would like to suggest 
that thought be given to including in our seminary training, somewhere along 
the line, the fundamentals of accounting, budgeting, purchasing, insurance, 
ete. It would come in very handy in almost every priest’s career. I cannot 
think of any field of activity in which we are engaged where it would not 
be of use, to some degree at least, except possibly among the Fathers on the 
mission band, preaching retreats and missions. Even a high school teacher 
can make use of such knowledge in managing his department. 

In the matter of group purchasing, it is of help to know of existing institu- 
tions of this type. Father mentioned one in his paper, that of Omaha. He 
also told me of one in Cincinnati, the Catholic Institutional Purchasing 
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Service, which has the approval of the Cincinnati archdiocese, and to which 
any Catholic institution in the archdiocese can belong. I wonder how many 
others there are in the country. I vaguely recall hearing of one in Wisconsin. 
One of the delegates told me that this service in Wisconsin is located at Eau 
Claire, is headed by a Mr. Thomas Flynn, and is known as Our Lady of 
Guadalupe House. Perhaps there are some of the Fathers and Brothers here 
who have had knowledge of, and contact with, such group purchasing insti- 
tutions and can give us the benefit of their experience. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, August 7, 7:30 p.m., 1961 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference was held at St. Francis College, Loretto, Penna. The 
first session was opend with the prayer offered by Very Rev. Adrian 
Veigle, T.O.R., Minister Provincial of the Third Order Regular 
Province of the Most Sacred Heart. Fr. Adrian officially welcomed 
the delegates of the F.E.C. assuring them that they would be the 
recipients of genuine Franciscan hospitality. Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., 
the President of the F.E.C., after acknowledging the gracious 
welcome of the Provincial, delivered the following keynote address: 


If St. Francis spurned money ought not his followers find such a theme 
as finance most distasteful? Yes, indeed! But unconcern for monetary 
methods of exchange should not mean an improvident irresponsibility 
in the modern world of affairs; rather it should signify detachment from 
loving money for itself and using it judiciously in the service of God and 
man. Poverty and the precept against money are means of social sanctity 
and not ends in themselves. 

The dramatic rejection and prohibition of money by the Poverello 
served to alert the world to the dangers of greed in the possession and 
use of money and also to place mankind on its guard against an inven- 
tion which could reduce the Christian spirit to economic servility. Unless 
precautions are daily observed and unless a strict fund-accounting is kept, 
unless priority values guide its disbursement, abuses of the gravest kind 
can debase the noblest Franciscan work. 

When Feudalism and the barter system gradually gave way to the 
capitalistic system of the merchants at the cross-roads with the resulting 
emergence of money as a commodity, it became necessary for the Fran- 
ciscan Order to accommodate itself to a changing society. In doing so, 
however, the Holy See and the superiors of the Order safeguarded the 
Franciscan spirit against abuse and deterioration by drawing up a strict 
code of financial control and by introducing the concept of the apostolic 
syndic. Herein the Order again led in calling attention to the necessity 
of making creatures serve rather than rule. This serviential concept of 
financial administration will safeguard capitalistic societies from an ex- 
aggerated liberalism in the free-enterprise system, will preserve the com- 
mon good, take the initiative from communism and protect the poverty 
of religious orders. 
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To cite just one example of Franciscan alertness in this regard I need 
but rely on last November’s issue of Fortune magazine! A supplement 
to the Summa Arithmetica of Fra Luca Pacioli O.F.M. (¢.1445-1523) won 
for this Franciscan friar the distinction of being the father of the ac- 
counting profession since he gave merchants a growing awareness of their 
companies and business concerns as a continuing related enterprise. He 
introduced double-entry bookkeeping; this innovation in financial report- 
ing was acclaimed by Leonardo da Vinci as a stroke of genius from the 
mind of the greatest mathematician of his age, namely, Fra Luca.1 Goethe 
refers to double-entry bookkeeping as “one of the finest discoveries of the 
human intellect” and Oswald Spengler ranks Pacioli’s work along with 
other great events of his time such as the discovery of the new world and 
the theory of the earth’s rotation around the sun. Keeping track of busi- 
ness affairs by making two entries, one of receipts and one of expenditures 
over a long but specific period of time brought money transactions out 
of isolated and separate deals into an ethical system of continuity and 
trust.? 

Merchants, such as Pietro Bernadone, the father of St. Francis, may 
have kept some individual journals in different colors to record various 
kinds of transactions but each transaction was viewed separately. The 
concept of “balance” on a single ledger was unknown until 1494 when 
Fra Luca Pacioli published his work which emphasized also the strict 
income and expense statement and the proper use of journal and ledger 
to discipline the operation by determining the financial status of an en- 
terprise within a specified period of time which we now call the fiscal 
year.8 

The rampant excesses of the taxing powers and merchant class, who 
sought to take in whatever the traffic would bear and only expend what 
they wished, led many honest men and idealists in St. Francis’ day to 
regard money as an evil in itself, whereas evil men had made it so by 
refusing self-restraint. The vigilance made possible by Fra Luca’s inven- 
tion brought finance back within the realm of morality and made it 
serve the interests of God and man. Without this check and balance 
shrewdness would have run riot like physical might over right in jungle 
living. Franciscan restraint based on Gospel counsels brought justice and 
charity to a potentially chaotic economic condition. 

Especially in England did Pacioli’s system find a most hospitable re- 
ception particularly with the development of corporations. Balance sheets 
developed, laws were passed and the accounting and auditing professions 
came into their own to exercise control over the excesses which already 
since the early thirteenth century made the desire for money the source 
of much evil. Disciplining this level of monetary incentive to objective 
honest accounting prevents abuse and fosters the use of money for God 
and man. 

The creative example of progressive Friar Luca points up an approach 


1 Fortune, November 1960. 

2 Robert Emmett Taylor, No Royal Road; Luca Pactoli and His Times, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 

3 Franciscan Herald and Forum, April 1961, p. 128. 
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we might take in discussing Franciscan financial administration. Our vow 
and virtue of poverty not only set aright our sense of values but also 
enable us to save for our apostolic and charitable activities. While we 
do not work for money, we realize that without money we cannot work. 
As Bishop Ryan of our Amazon mission tells his benefactors: “Money 
isn’t everything—there are also stocks and bonds.” We need also these 
to provide the physical facilities to carry on our spiritual life and apos- 
tolate in distributing effectively and continually the better life to an ever 
increasing number of God’s children. 

Poverty demands that we safeguard the alms of the faithful, spend 
them wisely for spiritual advantage and religious pursuits, always ready 
to give a strict accounting of them to our superiors. For these reasons 
this year’s theme Franciscan Financial Administration has been heralded 
as a most realistic area for Franciscan education in these times of com- 
plex financial ventures which call for fund-raising initiative, for budget- 
ing in capital outlay, purchasing and operational income and expenditure, 
for insurance coverage, salary schedules, reporting, accounting, auditing 
and general financial administration. Your executive board has attempted 
in this conference to run the complete course not so much with the 
purpose of giving education in depth and with finality but rather with 
the objective of educating in breadth and providing stimulation that will 
cause you to inform yourself as a modern Franciscan of efficient business 
management reflecting a spiritual outlook on money and the things which 
money can buy. 

Up-to-date fiscal policies, insurance,—not for investment but for the 
protection of our clientele—accounting and auditing to preserve poverty 
and the alms of our faithful, wise spending rather than profit-making 
and short-sighted saving, solid business techniques and financial skills are 
demanded if we are to be true to our vocation and the burdens we bear 
for others. 

This does not mean that we slavishly adopt the financial success criteria 
of the secular business world. Our success is not measured by profit; we 
are a spending institution, endowed with the contributed services of our 
members and the substantial donations of our benefactors. Monetary 
reckoning can only be evaluated within the larger and eternal framework 
of Franciscan spiritual accomplishment. 


Two papers were read to the delegates to open the academic 
portion of the meeting: Franciscan Principles and Ideals Regarding 
Money, by Fr. Ignatius Ramirez, O.F.M.; and Historical Aspects 
of Franciscan Money Management and Accounting, by Fr. Raphael 
Huber, O.F.M.Conv. With the evening wearing on rather quickly, 
only a brief discussion ensued. Fr. Pius announced the names of 
those appointed to the following committees: Committee on Res- 
olutions: Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., Fr. Victor Bucher, O.F.M., 
Fr. Terence Moffatt, O.F.M.Cap., Fr. Ignatius McDonough, 8.A., 
and Nicholas Roling, O.F.M.Conv.; Committee on Public Relations: 
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Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Fr. Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., and Fr. 
Gabriel Lonkoski, T.O.R.; Committee for Revising the Constitu- 
tions: Fr. Gabriel Buescher, O.F.M., Brother Isidore, O.S.F., Fr. 
Erest Latko, O.F.M., Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., Fr. 
Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap., Fr. Theophane Murphy, §.A., and 
Fr. Leo Ferreira, T.O.R. 


SECOND SESSION 
Tuesday, Aug. 8, 9:00 a.m. 


A good, concise paper, Function of the Apostolic Syndic, was read 
by Fr. Luke Chabot, O.F.M. In the discussion, Fr. Victor Bucher, 
O.F.M., pointed out that only two provinces in the world have 
an Apostolic Syndic. An extra paper was introduced in the program 
when Fr. Ignatius McDonough, S.A., spoke on Ownership Eco- 
nomics and Credit Unions. After a short coffee break, Fr. Mario 
Ciampi, O.F.M. gave the friars something to think about in his 
paper Collecting, Controlling and Disbursing Mission Funds. Fr. 
Mario’s paper was read by Fr. Cletus Dello Jacono, O.F.M. The 
chairman announced that the following groups would meet at 1 
p.m.: The Executive Board of the FEC., the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday, 2:00 p.m. 


Fr. Ulmer Kuhn, O.F.M., the first speaker of the afternoon ses- 
sion, enlightened the friars on the subject of Begging, Questing or 
Modern Fund Raising. It was pointed out in the discussion that 
followed that the friars have been slow to use the modern tech- 
niques of raising funds. Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., the leader 
of the discussion, stressed the need of “development-programs.” 
“Development,” he said, “involves long-term planning and execu- 
tion of a continuous campaign for funds over a period of years 
with large, over-all objectives.” 

The second and third papers read in the afternoon were: Budget- 
ing and Financial Control in the Franciscan Order, by Fr. Melvin 
Grunloh, O.F.M., and Purchasing: Centralized or Localized? by 
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Fr. Urban Wiethe, O.F.M. In the discussion that followed the last 
paper, Fr. Colman Higdon, O.F.M., suggested that the fundamentals 
of accounting, purchasing, budgeting and insurance principles be 
taught to our seminarians somewhere in the curriculum. In con- 
cluding the session, Fr. Pius, O.F.M., announced that various 
meetings of special interest groups would be held in the evening 
at 7:30 p.m. and that there would be a tour of the new seminary 
immediately after the present session. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Wednesday, August 9, 9:00 a.m. 


After announcing that the Executive Board would meet at 1:00 
p.m., Fr. Pius, O.F.M., the chairman, welcomed William E. Cor- 
coran, a layman and tertiary, and introduced him to the delegates. 
Fr. Pius then handed the gavel to Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M. 
Conv., the Vice-president, for the rest of the session. A consider- 
able amount of helpful material was presented by Fr. Ronin 
Hartke, O.F.M., in his paper, Insurance; Types and Amounts. This 
was followed by a unique presentation of a paper, An Accounting 
System for the Local Friary, by Brother Conrad, O.S.F. Brother 
Conrad distributed mimeographed accounting records with journal, 
ledger, balance sheets, etc., which the delegates used to follow the 
explanations given by the speaker. The practial demonstration and 
visual aids were properly appreciated by the friars. The final paper 
of the session was Provincial Accounting and Reporting by Fr. 
Francis Affelt, O.F.M. When the discussion of the last paper was 
finished, the chairman, Fr. Juniper informed the delegates that 
there would be a special showing of the movie, St. Francis of Assist, 
at 8:30 p.m. The producer, Plato Skouras, came in person to get 
the reaction of the audience. The friars spent the rest of the evening 
talking to Mr. Skouras. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Wednesday, 2:00 p.m. 


The afternoon meeting was held in the library. Three papers 
were on the agenda: Development of Salary Schedules for Friars 
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and Provincial Tax Structure of Friary Assessments, by Fr. Victor 
Bucher, O.F.M.; Parish Accounting and Reporting, by Fr. Cornelius 
Snyder, O.F.M.; and Development and Maintenance of Franciscan 
Corporations, by Fr. Kenan Osborne, O.F.M. All three papers were 
distinguished for the careful preparation that went into their 
making. The delegates felt that the Fifth Year for the young 
priests is an ideal time to give them intense training in the keeping 
of parish books and records. 


SIXTH SESSION 


Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


This session was marked by two unusual events. First of all, a 
layman, William E. Corcoran, T.O.S., read a paper, Financial Ad- 
ministration of the Third Order. Rarely, if ever, is a layman invited 
to address the F.E.C. But the officers felt that Mr. Corcoran had 
something valuable to contribute to the assembled delegates. His 
paper was warmly received by the friars. The second unusual event 
was the election of officers. Ordinarily, the election takes place at 
the very last session. The election was advanced one day to give 
more friars a chance to vote, to give them more time to conduct 
the voting, and to guarantee a vote by secret ballot. Contrary to 
hopeful expectations, the whole slate of officers was elected by ac- 
clamation. The following were elected for the year 1961-1962: 
President, Fr. Ernest Latko, O.F.M.; Vice-president, Fr. Juniper 
Cummings, O.F.M.Conv.; Secretary, Fr. Sebastian F. Miklas, 
O.F.M.Cap.; Treasurer, Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M. At the con- 
clusion of the election, the Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. 
Cap., informed the friars that this would be his last year of ac- 
ceptance of the office, since it would mark his twenty-first year as 
secretary. 

The rest of the evening was spent in discussing the revision of 
the constitutions presented by the special committee. Ideas and 
suggestions were sought from the floor in order to improve the rec- 
ommendations made by the committee. It was a fruitful session, 
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SEVENTH SESSION 
Thursday, August 10, 9:00 a.m. 


The concluding session of the 1961 F.E.C. Meeting consisted of 
the reading of two papers and a business meeting. Fr. Fidelis 
O’Rourke, O.F.M., read his paper: The Place of a Department or 
School of Business in a Franciscan College or University. Fr. Alcuin 
Kiberg, O.F.M., informally discussed his paper: Teaching Book- 
keeping at the High-School Level. The friars held a free and in- 
tense exchange of ideas on the proper place to teach future friars 
principles of accounting. Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., the president, 
who was bowing out of the office because of an assignment abroad, 
introduced the newly elected President, Fr. Ernest Latko, O.F.M. 

With the principal business of the election of officers previously 
taken care of, the chairman called upon the various committees 
for their reports. Reports were submitted by the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution, the Committee on Resolutions and 
by various special groups, namely, the Prefects of Studies, the 
Library Section and the Theology Section. The resolutions of the 
1961 F.E.C. Meeting were read by Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F. 
and were accepted as read. 

The treasurer’s report was presented to the delegates by Fr. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M. 


Receipts 
Balance in the First Nat. Bank of Allegany 
SEO AME 01 LOO Gents Doiewals haces $1,146.57 
Interest received on Deposit .............. 81.21 
Sale of F.E.C. Reports as of Feb. 1961 .... 274.24 
Sale of F.E.C. Reports as of Aug. 8, 1961 .. 345.30 
Contributions from Provincials :......0.4. 4,165.00 
MIGLOUMILOCEL DUG? 2 G2ida a.aie BK cea wae od $6,012.32 
Expenses 
Printing 39th FEC Report (1958) ........ $2,102.52 
Printing 1961 Program and mailing ........ 108.00 
POUL EDCTISCS oleae Aa acks cata ye $2,210.52 


Balance on hand as of August 8, 1961 $3,801.80 
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Fr. Pius, O.F.M., congratulated the treasurer on his excellent 
report and faithful service. The secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, 
O.F.M.Cap., read off a list of possible topics for the next F.E.C. 
meeting. After some debate from the floor, most of the delegates 
favored Ecumenism or Mater et Magistra. The Atonement Friars 
had already invited the F.E.C. to meet at Graymoor, N.Y., so it was 
decided to recommend that the topic Ecumenism be selected and 
that Graymoor be the place for the 1962 Meeting. 

The President thanked the delegates for their hearty cooperation 
and extended the sincere thanks of all of the members of the F.E.C. 
to the friars at Loretto for their heart-warming hospitality. Special 
words of gratitude were voiced by the president in tribute to Very 
Rev. Adrian Veigle, T.O.R., the Minister Provincial, to Fr. Jude 
Gleeson, T.O.R. the Prior and to Fr. Columba Devlin, T.O.R., the 
President of St. Francis College. Fr. Ernest Latko, O.F.M., thought- 
fully congratulated the retiring President, Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., 
on his many years of service to the F.E.C. The 1961 F.E.C. Meeting 
then was adjourned as the friars sang the Te Deum. 


RESOLUTIONS 
OF 
THE FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits 
the following resolutions: 

1. Whereas friars from all branches of the Franciscan Family 
in the United States, Mexico, and Canada, are gathered together 
for the Forty-Second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conferences at St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania, 
to consider the matter of “Franciscan Financial Administration,” 
be it resolved that all present express sincerest appreciation to the 
Very Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., President of the F.E.C., and the 
other officers of the Conference for a well-organized, stimulating, 
and timely convention program. And further, be i resolved that 
the friars assembled extend their gratitude to the Very Reverend 
Provincials and other major superiors of the Order who have con- 
tinued to support this Conference in every way. And finally, be 
it resolved that all Franciscans here gathered offer sincerest thanks 
to the Very Rev. Adrian Veigle, T.O.R., Provincial of the Sacred 
Heart Province of the Third Order Regular, to the Very Rev. 
Jude Gleeson, Prior of St. Francis Monastery, Loretto, and to the 
Rev. Columba Devlin, President of St. Francis College, Loretto, 
and to the members of the Third Order Regular and their superiors 
for the gracious fraternal hospitality given to everyone in attend- 
ance at this significant meeting in this “Holy Land of the Al- 
leghenies.” 

2. Whereas St. Francis of Assisi sought poverty not for itself, 
but as a means to love God better; and whereas he taught his fol- 
lowers to practice poverty according to the mind of the Holy See 
in the age in which they live, be it resolved that the friars here 
assembled rededicate themselves to the observance of these prin- 
ciples which are so well summarized in the Order’s motto, “My 
God and My All.” 

3. Whereas the Franciscans are entrusted with material resources 
of the people in order to carry on the work of the Church’s apos- 
tolate to the world, be it resolved within the spirit of prudence and 
poverty that Franciscan friars use all modern methods and pro- 
cedures to develop, promote, and protect the funds and properties 
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permitted for the Order’s use by the Holy See. And, furthermore, 
in the light of this premise, be it resolved that a course in financial 
administration be a part of every friar’s training and that pro- 
vincial boards undertake a study as to improved methods of pro- 
vince- or congregation-wide programs of accounting, development, 
and fund-raising, as well as the establishment of Franciscan cor- 
porations. 

4, Whereas Pope John XXIII has recently declared that the 
Church’s social doctrine is an integral part of the Christian con- 
cept of life, and since the exercise of the right of ownership is an 
important part of this teaching, be zt resolved that a Franciscan 
Institute of Ownership Distribution be established, and that de- 
partments of economics or schools of business administration in 
Franciscan colleges, universities, and houses of training inaugurate 
or intensify studies of property ownership, cooperatives, and credit 
unions for the benefit of the laity. 

5. Whereas Franciscan spirituality and teaching is a timely anti- 
toxin to modern materialism, be it resolved that a truly Franciscan 
perspective to money and finance be given in the courses of business 
and economics taught in Franciscan schools at all levels of edu- 
cation. 

6. Whereas there is an increasing demand for friars who are 
competently trained in a variety of specializations and who have 
degrees in all areas of the Franciscan apostolate, be it resolved that 
Franciscans carefully and confidently seek accreditation of semi- 
naries or similar houses of formation by the regional educational 
associations, as well as undertake formal study in new fields of 
human learning that will foster the friar’s apostolate in the Church. 

7. Whereas the Franciscans here assembled have had the op- 
portunity to view the 20th Century Fox Film, Francts of Assist, on 
the life and spirit of their founder, be it resolved to commend the 
producer, Plato Skouras, and his associates, who personally brought 
this excellent film to this Conference, for their efforts to portray 
the ideals and poverty of spirit of Francis to a modern world so 
badly in need of such inspiration. And further, be it resolved to 
urge all branches of the Franciscan Order, both regular and secular, 
to encourage attendance and support of this noble film story and 
similar theatrical productions which are so worthy of family con- 
sumption, 


REPORT OF THE PSYCHOLOGY SECTION MEETING, 
AUGUST 8, 1961 


Twelve friars were present, in addition to clerics, for this sectional meet- 
ing; four of them were trained psychologists. Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., 
former section secretary (St. Francis College, Brooklyn), gave a sketch of 
the work of the psychology group to date. He noted that their efforts regard- 
ing the psychological assessment of candidates for the priesthood and Brother- 
hood had been absorbed by the newly formed permanent committee for that 
purpose which has been established by the American Catholic Psychological 
Association. Although only three copies of the newsletter for the Franciscan 
psychologists has been produced to date, it was the expressed hope that the 
new section secretary would continue the regular publication of this organ of 
communication in this vital area. 

Father Marvin Freihage, O.F.M., section chairman (Duns Scotus College, 
Michigan), then reported on the status of the project in which government 
aid had been requested for a project within the Order in the United States 
for psychological assessment and the improvement of mental health within 
religious communities. Although the Bureau of Mental Health had turned 
down the application because the criteria for the study needed further clari- 
fication, they did express interest in research of this type among the clergy 
and seemed to leave the door open for future negotiations with the section. 
Perhaps Quincy College or St. Bonaventure’s University, which have qualified 
departments of psychology, may someday be in a position to reapply or to 
carry out some of the ideas expressed in the proposal (e.g., seminars on human 
relations for superiors and institutes on pastoral counseling for the friars). 

The principal outcomes in the Psychology Section activities of the past 
two years were summarized as follows: (1) a change in outlook regarding the 
advisability of a mass testing program throughout the provinces of the Order 
in favor of the simple exchange of information and follow-up on the psycho- 
logical testing done to date by various provinces; (2) extension services of 
trained psychologists within one province to test candidates of another prov- 
ince were begun; (3) the gradual increase of friars seeking training in 
guidance, counseling, and psychology is evident, partially influenced by the 
fifth year program emphasis; and the (4) establishment of a pastoral institute 
for the friars at St. Francis Monastery, West 31st Street, by section members. 

As a result of elections held, Father James McManamon, O.F.M., (Quincy 
College, Illinois) was chosen as Section Chairman, and Father George Flan- 
agan, O.F.M. (St. Francis Monastery, N.Y.C.) was selected as Secretary and 
editor of the newsletter. 

The following points of information were also noted: (1) Father Paul 
D’Arcy, M.M. is undertaking a study of all literature and research accom- 
plished to date on the psychological testing of seminarians; (2) the ACPA 
meeting in early September at Fordham will consider the topic of psycho- 
logical assessment again; (3) in the future the Franciscan psychologist should 
get into the following problem areas—alcoholism among the clergy; use of 
outside psychologists and psychiatrists in the fifth year programs; removing 
the fear of psychological terms and workers in the minds of the friars, espe- 
cially superiors; the improvement of human relations and guidance for a 
wholesome personality once candidates have been received into the Order. 
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